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Further Analysis of Conditions in Woolen and Worsted 
Industry Following Whiteside Report 


Statement on the Meaning of Efficient Op- 


HE following analysis of con- 
ditions in the woolen and 
worsted industry has been 
prepared by Morton H. Mein- 
hard of Morton H. Meinhard & Co., 
New York, following his earlier 
brief statement anent the Whiteside 
survey and report: 
As our contribution to the present 
movement to improve conditions in 
the Textile Industries, we offer the 


following constructive suggestions. 
For convenience in analyzing and 


applying them, we have grouped them 
under four heads: Production, Dis- 
tribution, Financing and Credit. 


Production 

lf a mill is to attain maximum 
efficiency, an intelligent, intensive 
and analytical audit should be made 
of each piece of machinery covering 
every process from the raw material 
to the finished fabric. This audit 
should demonstrate whether each de- 
partment is organized and equipped 
in a manner which makes it pos- 
sible for the mill to meet compett- 
tion successfully on a wide range 
oi fabrics. If not, on what particu- 


lar types of cloth it can compete 
successfully. 

The mill should then concentrate 
m the particular type of fabric 


where its setup is equal to that of 
any of its competitors. Otherwise, 
there is no possible chance of oper- 
ating with reasonable profit. As 
there is a place in the market for 


1 great many types of fabric manu- 
factured by different types of organi- 
zations, this audit should decide just 
vhere the mill will find its best 
ield of operation. 

Coupled with the physical condi- 
ton of the mill, a careful audit 
‘houl be made of local labor con- 
litions. This is as important as the 


dit of the machinery. In the keen 
Mpetition that exists today, every 
angle must be carefully considered, 


‘very possible handicap must be 





eration Prepa red by 


eliminated, so that when the race 
starts the individual organization 
has an equal chance in the general 
market. 


Today, style is a great factor in 


production. People are becoming 
more style conscious each year. 
What with newspapers, magazines 


Morton H. Meinhard 


secure large enough orders to insure 
full production at a legitimate 
profit. 

A distinct factor towards a higher 
standardization is based on the per- 
sonnel at the mill being given suffi- 
cient work year in and year out, so 


that there are no needless changes. 


Urging individual action on the part of mills as an essential 
supplement to any program of statistics, Morton H. Meinhard 
offers a number of practical ideas under stimulus of the interest 


already shown in the Whiteside movement. 


Mr. Meinhard 


believes the essential thing is for each mill to analyse its indi- 
vidual problems, clean its own house and improve its own 


methods. He stresses also that a mill must select a type of fabric 
on which its setup is equal to that of any of its competitors. All 
handicaps must be eliminated so that the mill will have at least 


an equal chance in the market. 


under four main heads: 


and Credit. 





and motion pictures all sections of 
the country are kept posted on the 
latest in fabric and 
quently, a Designing Department 
under the guidance of the proper 
sales agents is most important. This 
department must be able to design 
fabrics, not only from the stand- 
point of style, wearing qualities and 
salabilitvy, but equally important, 
from the standpoint of efficiency, 
ease of production and high stand- 
ardization by the mill. 


stvle. Conse- 


When a mill has found its place 
in the market, when its fabrics have 
been properly introduced and have 
given satisfaction, then it must take 
advantage of every break in the raw 
material market. Only in this way 
can the mill be on the same level 
as its worth while competitors. 
This is another distinct reason why 
each mill should try to specialize on 
the type of fabric which it can make 
best. The type selected should be 
one on which it is able to compete in 
a telling way, and on which it can 


Mr. Meinhard offers his ideas 


Production, Distribution, Financing 


Only in this way can any organiza- 
tion keep up its morale and create 
the proper esprit de corps which is 
always while 


reflected in a worth 


standardization. 

After a careful analysis and audit 
of the machinery and personnel, the 
mill should correct any defects that 
may be found and should then put 
its house in order. Otherwise, it is 
much better to close down until ways 
and means are created whereby they 


can compete effectively. If they do 
not follow this course, they are hop- 
ing against hope. The only outcome 
can be red ink on the wrong side of 
the ledger instead of the black ink 
on the right side. Such mills be- 
come a distinct menace to the in 
dustry as a whole. 

Business is not complex to the 


successful organization. It is simply 
being right, acting intelligently, and 
playing the game for all it is worth. 
It is only complex to those organi- 
zations where sometiing is radi- 
cally wrong. Often it is due to one 


weak link in otherwise 


chain. 


an strong 

As we stated in a recent pamphlet, 
we do not believe that conditions in 
the textile industry can be improved 
by academic arguments or 
the furnishing of statistics 
We believe that each organi- 
must individual 
problems, clean its own house, im- 
its methods. If 
done by mill, teel 
there is no reason why the textile 
industry should not have its share 
of the prosperity of this great, big, 
wonderful country. 


merely 
through 
alone. 
zation analyze its 
this is 
that 


prove own 


every we 


Distribution 


\We have suggested that each mill, 
after a careful analysis, should put 
its house in order. The next move 
should careful audit of the 
agency or agencies who are entrusted 
with the distribution of its merchan- 


be a 


dise. This problem is _— equally 
simple. All complexities can be 
eliminated. The need is for intelli- 


gent men who have their finger on 
the pulse of the trade. Men who 
know the market, who have gained 
respect through fair dealing, and 
who can steer the mill, through its 
Designing Department, to the styles 
and types of fabric that are wanted. 
Then it is up to these same men to 
see that the mill’s output is offered 
in as many channels as possible. If 


the one fabric that is made for a 
particular trade does not insure 
running the mill to capacity, then 


additional fabrics should be brought 
out to act as insurance policies to- 
wards full production. addi- 
tional fabrics need not necessarily be 
for the same type customer. 
Very often it is necessary to go into 
other fields. If this cannot be done 
by one agent, it is up to the mill to 
arrange ways and means of pro- 
curing agents who are efficient in 
these other lines. 

One of the serious 


These 


of 


drawbacks to 
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merchan- 
cases, the 
elimination of a and the 
substitution, at a smaller commission, 
No industry can 


distribution of 
many 
merchant 


the proper 


dise has been, in 


of a selling agent. 


exist where the seller is not the 
equal of the buyer. Mills should en- 
trust their interests only to those 


organizations where they know that 
the buyer has the proper respect for 
the seller. Only in this way can the 
mill’s interests be properly protected 
in the relation between buyer and 
seller. 

To gain this desired goal, the mills 
should be only glad to give 
proper compensation to the proper 
sales organizations. In return, they 
will demand of these organizations 
universal and broad distribution of 
the mill’s output. 

Furthermore, if the reward is ade- 
quate, it will draw into the indus- 
try the type of young men who will 
infuse new ideas and new blood into 
it and will keep the distribution 
virile ‘from every angle. The mills, 
too, can profit greatly by attracting 
younger men into their organizations. 

There should be a movement to 
standardize a copy of order, creating 
on the part of both buyer and seller 
the sanctity of contract. This will 
whip into shape both the unethical 
manufacturer and the unethical 
buyer. The associations of the dif- 
ferent branches of the textile busi- 
should have bureaus similar to 
Mutual Adjustment Bureau of 
American Woolen and Worsted 
Then, if there is any 
disagreement as to. standardization, 
these differences can be promptly 
and definitely settled. Furthermore, 
where not 
way, 


too 


ness 
the 
the 
Association. 


seller does 
business in an ethical 


a buyer or a 
transact 


there should be “Unfair Business 
Practice Lists’ which should be 
strictly adhered to. Only in this 
way can these undesirables be elimi- 
nated. Once again we would sug 
gest that, where there are associa 


tions, the members be put on a bond, 
binding them to live up to the find 
ings of association. In 
no other way is the honest buyer or 


their trade 
seller protected. 
We feel that with the proper lines 
fabricated, 
styled and standardized and with the 
the 
dise the greater part of the problems 


of merchandise, properly 


proper distribution of merchan- 
of the mills and their agents will be 
solved 
Financing 
For a mill to breathe freely, for 
a selling agent to give broad distri- 
bution, for the 


to be virile, necessary funds must be 


entire organization 


forthcoming 
this 


at any and all times. In 


way the mill can take advantage 


of the breaks in the raw material 
markets, and can install such ma- 
chinery as may be necessary from 


time to time to keep the mill above 
nothing of the relief the 


personnel of the 


par, to say 
atforded 
unnecessary The 
the mill should be in a 
liquid condition so that the manufac- 
turer and his organization can spe- 


mill is 
from worries. 


finances of 


cialize on their problem of produc- 
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tion. Meanwhile the selling agent 
will have the benefit of knowing that 
the broader and more successful his 
distribution, the greater chance he 
has of showing that the mill can 
grow in a conservative way. Neces- 
sary funds should always be at the 
beck and call of the mill, subject to 
its requirements. Any mill that is 
throttled through too limited a 
capital, through too limited banking 
facilities, cannot enter the race ex- 
cept very badly handicapped. There- 
fore, each mill should audit its indi- 
vidual needs, and ways and means 
should be taken to put the mill in 
proper financial condition. 


Credit Department 


An up-to-date and intelligent credit 
department is of great value. A good 
credit department should be an ad- 
junct to the sales organization of the 
mill. The question of personnel in 
the relation between the credit de- 
partment and the customer is a most 
important one. As we have stated 


before, the small customer of today 
might be the important customer 
five years from now. The turning 
down and antagonizing of a ‘cus- 
tomer today might mean the aliena- 
tion of the good will of an important 
potential customer. Consequently, 
too much attention cannot be given 
to this very important integral part 
of the success of any manufacturing 
plant. It is as important as any part 
of the mill or any part of the mill’s 
distribution. 

It is only where production is right 
to a nicety, where distribution is wide 
and intelligent, where a mill is placed 
in proper financial condition, and 
where the question of credits is 
handled intelligently, that any organ- 
ization can thrive and grow. Weak- 
ness in any of these important links 
often spells the difference between 
success and failure. Success is not 
dependent on luck, but nearly forty 
years experience in business has con- 
vinced us that “luck is born of 
efficiency.” 


Shirley Institute’s Annual 





Research for 


the Year Re- 


viewed and Found Valuable 


MANCHESTER, ENG. 
T the annual meeting of the British 
Cotton Industry Research Asso- 
ciation held in Manchester last month 
it was stated that the research staff of 
the institute now numbered 87 and this 
year the question of the formation of 
an artificial silk department was to be 
reopened. Kenneth Lee, who pre- 
sided, made this interesting statement 
and added that it would be for the 
members of the trades interested to 
decide whether they wished to pro- 
vide the fund which was required to 
start this new department for it had 
been agreed that it should be sepa- 
rately financed both as to the capital 
and income required. 
Mr. further referred to the 
forthcoming publication of a report 
in popular phraseology on “Five 


Lee 


Years’ Progress of the Shirley In- 
stitute.” 
Dr. R. H. Pickard, the new Direct- 


or of Research, presented a detailed 
description of the work that had been 
done during the year on a variety of 
yarn production problems. Experi- 
ments were being carried out on the 
effects of temperature and humidity 
in spinning and weaving. The ex- 
perimental work on sizing was mak- 
the result 
of observations in several mills it had 
been possible to suggest certain me- 
chanical aids to the regular control 
Research was also being 
pursued the 
starch pests. 

Dr. Pickard mentioned a number 
of mill experiments which were be- 
ing carried on for the study and the 
relation of sizing to weaving and also 
investigation into the nature and 
fluctuation of tension in the warp 
threads during weaving. Large vari- 
ations of tension were accounted for 


ing rapid progress and as 


of sizing. 


steadily into nature of 


by the irregularities of single threads 
and a suitable apparatus was being 
designed which would register the to- 
tal tension in all the warp threads so 
that further work would proceed it 
was hoped with more fruitful results. 

Dr. Pickard mentioned at length 
the problem of mildew. He said that 
the great conflict of opinions of prac- 
tical men on the subject of antiseptics 
and their efficiency in preventing the 
growth of mildew was becoming 
much less perplexing, and the investi- 
gations in this connection were un- 
ravelling the tangle of large mill 
warehouses and shipping experience. 
With regard to dyeing and printing 
he said that the photo-chemistry lab- 
oratory was becoming more and more 
concerned with the testing of the 
fastness to light of dyed fabrics. 

In regard to the problem of mer- 
cerization Dr. Pickard described a 
case which had _ been investigated 
which showed that the properties of 
the raw cotton might exert an unsus- 
pected effect even in a section of the 
trade using manufactured cloth. The 
uppers of canvas shoes were common- 
lv made from a gray cloth woven 
without size and then submitted to dry 
heat during the vulcanization of the 
rubber soles. Sometimes the cloth be- 
came so brown as to spoil the shoe 
and manufacturers had found that the 
same grade of American cotton could 
not always be relied upon to give the 
same result. The cause of the brown- 
ing had been traced to certain con- 
stituents of the raw cotton and a sat- 
isfactory solution of the difficulty had 
been found. 

With regard to the balance sheet of 
the Association the expenditures dur- 
ing 12 months had been £49,000 or 
about £1,000 more than in the pre- 
vious vear. The British Govern- 
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ment grant had amounted to £6 00, 


and their ordinary income had {len 
short of expenditure by some £. 900 
more than in the previous year. he 
deficiency amounting to £14,000 ad 
been met by taking the money m 
the Cotton Trade War Mem rial 
Fund, During the present year «he 


anticipated expenditure was £50 500 
and an ordinary income of £31, 00, 
including the Government grant of 
£6,000, which would be £3,000 ‘ess 
than last year. To balance their ac- 
counts it would be necessary to tr.ins- 
fer some £19,000 from the giant 
made by the Trustees of the Co‘ton 
Trade War Memorial Fund. 





Trucking of Cotton Being >1uc- 
cessfully Tested 


Raceicu, N. C.—Trucking of cot- 
ton is being successfully tested as an 
answer to the “exorbitant freight rates 
all out of line with other commodi- 
ties,” U. S. Blalock, general manager 
of the North Carolina Cotton 
Grower’s Cooperative Association, 
said recently upon conclusion of the 
board of directors meeting here. He 
cited the trucking of 260 bales from 
Raeford to Baldenboro at $221.50 sav- 
ing, among other recent experiments. 

The association directors went on 
record for selling directly to mills 
and of storing at the point of pro- 
duction in line with the strategy in- 
stituted by Blalock as an economic 
reply to the high freight rates. 

The association is intensely devoted 
to his battle in the court for a reduc- 
tion of rates, he reported. 

New outlets for cotton, elimination 
of waste in handling from producer to 
consumer, and cooperation with the 
manufacturers as to particular staples 
of cotton these manufacturers want of 
producers, are the three aims of the 
association which is working with the 
Cotton Growers Institute and Ameri- 
can Cotton Grower’s Exchange, the 
general manager reported. 

Mr. Blalock is on the committee of 
seven representing producers over the 
country which is working with a com- 
mittee of seven representing southern 
and northern manufacturers. 

The board of directors 
formal approval of ratification on the 
admittance of the California coopera- 
tives into the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange. 


passed 


N. C. Manufacturers Meet at 
Pinehurst Nov. 25 and 26 
Cuar.otte, N. C.—The Pinehurst 
(N. C.) convention of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of North 
Carolina will be held as_ previously 


announced at the Carolina Hotel, Nov. 
25 and 26. The meeting will open 
with the banquet session, which wt! 


be held at 7:30 P. M. on Friday, Nov. 

The business sessions will be held 
on Saturday morning, 10:30 M., 
Nov. 26. The usual golf tournament 
will be held on Friday afternoon 1 
charge of W. H. Willard of Char 
lotte. Hunter Marshall, Jr., is secre 
tary-treasurer. 
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Cotton Universal Fiber 


Thus Termed by E. C. Morse in 
Brooklyn Address 

‘otton is utilized in so many differ- 
ent ways that it has become a univer- 
sal fiber, Ernest C. Morse stated in 
at) address before members of the 
home economics group of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences re- 
cently. Mr. Morse, who is in charge 
of the New Uses Section of The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, Inc., made his 
address on “Cotton Textiles” in the 
srooklyn (N. Y.) Academy of Music. 

“There is scarcely a moment in the 
day,” he said, “when cotton is not be- 
ing used in some form to satisfy a 
human need. In the home it is used 
in greater variety and greater quantity 
than any other textile. We rest in 
cotton, work in cotton, play in cotton 
and decorate our homes with cotton 
fabrics.” 

Mr. Morse emphasized that Ameri- 
can manufacturers of fine cotton tex- 
tiles are alert to the demands for 
finely styled merchandise. Those who 
produce this type of goods, he said, 
are devoting more and more attention 
to the creation of fabrics which are 
designed not only to meet the modern 
style demand but also to enhance the 
charm and distinction of fine cotton. 

As evidence of the progress which 
has been made in this direction he 
cited the style show recently held in 
Boston at the annual convention of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 

“The beauty of quality cotton fab- 
tics which are now being made, and 
particularly those now being. shown 
for next summer,” he said, “gives 
promise of a significant new vogue 
for cotton.” 


Much Cotton Cloth Used in 
Holland Tunnel 
Large quantities of cotton cloth 


were used in the construction of the 
Holland Tunnel, the new link con- 
necting New York City and New 
Jersey which was opened formally 
last week. 

“Thirty thousand square yards of 
this material were used in making the 
approaches of the tunnel waterproof,” 
according to Ernest C. Morse, in 
charge of the New Uses Section of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. “The 
cloth had been subjected to special 
treatment with an asphalt prepara- 
tion which increased its resistance to 
moisture and was laid in’ various 
thicknesses ranging from two to six 
coatings of fabric. 

his use in the new tunnel indi- 
Cates the extent to which engineers 
ire turning to cotton where water- 
rooting is required in the construc- 
lon of large public works. We are 
med that cotton fabrics are ex- 
ely utilized in lining the founda- 
tons of bridges, subways and _ tall 
wliings by engineers who believe 
ley make construction safer and 
permanent. 
ighway officials also are experi- 
ng with the use of heavy cotton 
labrics in road construction.” 


ment 
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Wool Trade’s Annual Meeting 





Comprehensive Survey of 


Wool 


General 


Situation by New President Albert W. Elliott 


Boston. 
HE annual meeting of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association was held 
in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Tuesday, Nov. 15 and at the 
luncheon preceding the meeting there 
was the largest attendance of active 
and associate members 


seen at any 
similar gathering for years. Business 
was of routine character and con- 


sisted chiefly in the election of officers 
for the forthcoming year. Reports 
were heard from the various com- 
mittees including that from the secre- 
tary-treasurer F. Nathaniel Perkins 
whose financial report showed the as- 
sociation to be in very good shape, 
and giving the membership at 400 
associate members and 172 active 
members. Only two deaths had oc- 
curred during the year and when the 
name of Gen. John P. Wood was 
mentioned the association stood in sil- 
ence for a moment and listened to a 
brief eulogy by President Claude P. 
Ketchum. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was accepted as read and the 
secretary was instructed to cast a 
single ballot which resulted in the fol- 
lowing being elected for the forth- 
coming year: President, Albert W. 
Elliott; vice president, William G. 
Fallon; secretary-treasurer, F. Nath- 
aniel Perkins. For Executive Com- 
mittee, William R. Cordingley, Wil- 
liam R. Dupee, Paul A. Draper, John 
H. Nichols and Stanley H. Sinton. 
The Arbitration Committee was 
Charles T. Nunn, Samuel G. Adams, 
William E. Jones, Ernest W. Brig- 
ham and John Wilcock. 


Ketchum Reviews Year 


Retiring President Ketchum re- 
porting the activities of the Execu- 
tive Committee for the year said in 
part: “In conjunction with the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers and the Bradford Chamber of 
Commerce we have been in commu- 
nication with the important Wool 
Growers’ Associations of Australasia 
and South Africa to urge upon them 
better breeding, classing and packing. 
We have made an agreement with the 
Australian Selling Brokers whereby 
in case of any misbranding, the bales 
shall be valued by our Arbitration 
Committee, this valuation to be ac- 
cepted as the basis for claim. 

“Our Association, having joined 
the Maritime Association of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, has been 
represented on its Governing Board. 
Your Executive Committee has urged 
all importers to designate that their 
wool be shipped on American boats 
whenever the rates and service are 
equal to foreign competing lines. Not 
only do we urge this as a patriotic 
measure, but as a matter of dollars 
and cents because larger cargoes for 
American Shipping Board boats 
mean a less annual deficit in the 
Board’s operation and hence lower 


taxes for American citiens. We have 
also cooperated with the Departments 
of Agriculture and Commerce in 
forming plans for prompt and accur- 
ate statistics covering world produc- 
tion and consumption of wool. 


Wool Council’s Successor 

“A year ago many of us had faith 
that the Wool Council would pull us 
out of our slough of despond, but it 
soon became apparent that many man- 
ufacturers believed that this was pri- 
marily their problem. The result was 
that many of the good ideas spon- 
sored by the Wool Council were in- 
corporated by Mr. Whiteside and 
others in their program of construc- 
tive cooperative effort on the part of 
our leading manufacturers. We wish 
them every success and stand ready 
to help whenever we can be of serv- 
ice. Probably their cooperative effort 
is already bearing fruit. We all know 
that our business is distinctly better 
and the whole wool industry is in a 
sounder condition today than it has 
been for the last two or three years. 
In general, throughout the world, 
woolen machinery is fairly active, the 
demand for wool insistent and prices 
are firm.” 

President Ketchum then appointed 
Jacob F. Brown and Arthur E. Hill 
a committee of escort to bring for- 
ward Albert W. Elliott who was very 
warmly received by the large mem- 
bership present. Mr. Elliott thanked 
the association for the honor con- 
ferred upon him and then delivered 
the following comprehensive survey 
of the wool situation which follows 
herewith in full: 

“The principal problem today that 
confronts the whole industry is the 
problem of much machinery. 
Government figures show that in 1927 
the consumption of wool is proceeding 
at a rate fully equal to the consump- 
tion rate of many of the prosperous 
years before the war, years in which 
our customers were able to show very 
satisfactory profits. If the additional 
500 combs and 500,000 worsted spin- 
dles installed since 1919 could be 
wiped out, there would be no problem 
of surplus machinery. Or if the 
women of this country were consum- 
ing woolen goods at anything like 
the pre-war rate, the installation of 
this additional machinery would have 
been justified. The males of the 
United States are consuming as much 
wool as ever they did, probably more. 

“The machinery problem will event- 
ually solve itself. Already some of the 
high producing machinery has 
gone out of commission and more will 
gradually follow. The country is 
growing at the rate of one and one- 
half million inhabitants per annum. 
3etween the retirement of high cost 
producing machinery and the yearly 
increase in our population, the ma- 
chinery problem is already partly 
remedied. Sooner, perhaps than many 


too 
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what we call 
the surplus of machinery will have 
disappeared. 


of us believe possible, 


Wool Growers and Manufacturers 

“This is the problem of the whole 
industry. But the wool trade has its 
own problems. 

“The wool trade today is trying 
to operate in a highly individualis- 
tic fashion between two more highly 
organized groups in the industry. 

“On the one hand, the wool grow- 
ers, through their associations and 
pools, are endeavoring by more or less 
concerted action to obtain adequate 
prices for their mutton and wool, On 
the other hand, the manufacturers, 
through committees functioning a 
little on the outside of their more 
formal associations, are endeavoring 
to minimize their capacity to overpro- 
duce and to so control their activities 
in buying and selling as to get their 
branch of the industry once more on 
a profitable basis. The efforts of both 
these groups in the industry to get 
onto a profitable basis again are to 
my mind dictated by wisdom and are 
entirely legitimate. I do not criti- 
cise their efforts, or their ways and 
means. I applaud them. Between 
these two groups, each group acting 
more or less concertedly with members 
of the same group, the wool trade 
is conducting its business today along 
highly individualistic lines. It is en- 
gaging in intensive competition both 
in buying and in selling. 


Wool Trade Problems 

‘Just what the Boston Wool Trade 
Association as an association can do 
to rectify the present situation I do 
not know. Probably as an association 
it cannot do anything very vital. But 
the members of the association can 
probably accomplish a great deal, by 
a freer exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation, by restricting the tendency 
to overtrade, and by using more horse 
sense in critical periods of buying and 
selling. With more or less concerted 
action on the part of those from 
whom they buy and to whom they 
sell, the time in my opinion has arrived 
when the wool trade can no longer 
expect to succeed as an entirely un- 
organized mob. I have said I do not 
quite see how the Boston Wool Trade 
Association as an association can 
solve the immediate problems peculiar 
to our trade which now confront us. 
But there are some things that can 
be done that might help us. 


Wool Institute Suggested 


“The cotton manufacturers have a 
Cotton Institute for collecting and dis- 
seminating among its members useful 
information. Mr. Whiteside has or- 
ganized two-thirds of the looms into 
an Institute for the same purpose. 
Perhaps a Wool Institute that would 
give us a birds-eye view of wool 
stocks oftener than once a year, with 
reports of total monthly sales might 
help. Perhaps the organization of va- 
rious groups particularly interested in 
buying and selling certain classes of 
wool might help in enabling members 
of such groups to come regularly in 
closer contact with one another for 
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the exchange of information. Perhaps 
Cartel or non-competitive buying in 
foreign primary markets might help. 
these 
I am not ready 


“T am not sure about any of 
things being helpful 
today to give an opinion as to their 
advisability. At least, however, they 
might be thought talked 


over, and perhaps afterwards given 


over, and 


careful consideration. Those trom 
whom we buy, and those to whom we 
such 


If there is anything pos- 


sell, are at least trying out 
remedies. 


sible to be done to relieve the present 


unsatisfactory state of affairs, then 
it ought to be done. The wool trade 
cannot continue to indefinitely work 


for nothing and board itself.” 


October Cotton 
Stull at High Point 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
sumed in October 
total of 612,935 bales, 
bales for the same month in 1926, ac 


Consumption 


Cotton con 
reached the high 
against 503,301 
cording to regular cotton consump 
tion report by the Bureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce. Consump 
tion in September was 627,321 bales. 
For the months’ 


Oct. 31, consumption totaled 


three period ended 
1,873, 
690 bales, as compared with 1,639,184 
bales for the same period a vear ago 

Cotton on hand in consuming estab 
lishments, Oct. 31, 
bales; in public storage and at com- 
5.433.129, 


1,213,199 bales and 5.471.533 


totaled 1,327,095 


~—e 


presses, compared — with 
respec 
tively on Oct. 31, 1926. Cotton spin 
dles active during Octobe 


497.504, 
during October, 1926 


were 32, 
compared with 32,604,764 
Of the total consumption in Octo 
ber, 449,040 
cotton growing states, 
England, 
States 
Imports in 


used in the 
135,420 in New 
28.475 in all 


bales were 


and other 


October were 19,235 
bales, as compared with 30.877 for the 
same period in 1926, and exports dur- 
ing October, 


amounted to 1,126,509 


bales, compared with 1,369,826 bales 


for the same month, 1926 


Annual Ladies’ Night in Black- 
stone Valley 
Blackstone Valley 
tion held its fourth 
night observance in the I:ast Douglas 
(Mass.) Town Hall on Nov. 8 with 
an attendance of more than 300 from 
the various towns in the valley. J. 
Brandon Manning of the Felters Co., 
Millbury, Mass., president of the as 
sociation, welcomed the 


Mills 


annual 


\ssocia 
ladies’ 


members and 
guests at the banquet table, a chicken 
dinner being 6:30 o'clock. 
Bab 


Cam 


served at 
The speaker was 
cock, editor of Fibre & Fabric, 
bridge, Mass., who spoke briefly on 
“New England Made Goods for New 
Englanders.” 


Frederic L. 


Community 
William A, 
Mass., 

Miami orchestra. 


singing 
Spratt, North- 
music by the 
Adjourning to the 
auditorium there was a miscellaneous 
entertainment concluding with general 
dancing until midnight. 
George A. Dunn, 


was led by 


bridge, with 


Secretary 
Worcester, Mass., 


was master of ceremonies 
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Germany Shows Her Wares 





Fashion Show Aimed to Dem- 
onstrate Quality Production 


By Harold D. W. Smith 





This country is not the only one which finds it necessary to 
convince its own people that its manufacturers can produce 


quality materials. 


The fact that this was the chief aim of the 


Fashion Show in Germany makes the following description of 
that exposition particularly interesting. 





BERLIN, GERMANY. 

“6 UR exposition, ‘Die Mode der 

Dame,’ is a beginning, an incen- 
tive to a series of other greater organ- 
izations which will strive primarily 
toward one namely, to 
show Germany itself as well as the 
whole world that we are endeavoring 
not only to produce quality materials 
themselves, but also to create an ideal 


great goal, 


cultural excellence of enduring worth.” 
This from the printed 
program admirably states the purpose 
of Berlin’s first style show which was 
held from Sept. 24 to Oct. 31 in the 
great Radio Exposition Hall. 
The exposition afforded some inter- 


paragraph 


comparisons, both as to con- 
and methods, 
and expositions of a 


esting 
tents 

shows 
nature. 
various articles 
Milady’s mode: Hats, gloves, shoes, 
trunks toilet 
jewelry, sport accessories, 
table and 
the greatest of these were gowns and 


with American 
similar 
Here were assembled all the 
which contribute to 

articles, 
furniture, 
fabrics,—and 


luggage 


and 


ware, gowns 
fabrics. 

The material 
about the 


well distributed 
hall. In the center 
round plattorm = simply 


Was 
great 
Was a deco- 
rated, and supplied with benches for 
friends. On 
either side of this down the length of 


resting or waiting for 


the hall were wax models wearing on 
the one side, furs and coats and on 
the other gowns and dresses. 

Around the walls on the 
floor were the booths of 
firms 


ground 
the various 
into the 
Each 
booth had a caretully arranged dis- 
play of fabrics, ete., behind a chain 
or rope and was (with one or two ex- 
ceptions) unattended. 

On the mezzanine balcony were ar- 
ranged a series of tableaux in wax 
figures illustrating some 38 or 40 mo- 
ments in the life of a lady of fashion 
from the moment she awakes until her 
bedtime in the wee small hours. 

The chief contrast with the Ameri- 
can type of exposition was the utter 
lack of any attendants with whom one 
could discuss the materials and prod- 
ucts and the consequent air of quiet 
leisurely contemplation, more like the 
atmosphere of a museum of art or 
science than like the bustling commer- 
cial activity and curiosity which ani- 
show at the Grand Central 


whose products go 


gowns and coats and costumes. 


mates a 
Palace for instance. 
Textile Exhibits 

The textile industry was represented 
chiefly by the velvet and silk display 
of the great silk industry which cen- 
about Krefeld in western Ger- 
Here kunstseide 


ters 


many. rayon, or 





CELEBRATING YORK’S SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 





















































York, Pa., was recently the scene of a great celebration, commemorating the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of the time when that city was the capital of the United 
In September, 1777, Continental Congress was established in its headquarters 
in York, because of the fact that Philadelphia was then threatened by the British. 


States. 


The Congress remained in session at York until June, 1778. 


The chief feature of this celebration was the production of an historical pageant, 
The accompanying illustration shows the float 
The colonial knitting and 


and a large industrial parade. 


entered in the parade by the York Knitting Mills Co. 
hand spinning was effectively contrasted with modern hosiery machines, of which 


two were set up and in operation during the parade. 
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(artificial silk), as it is still ca! ed 
here, stood shoulder to shoulder w °}; 
real silk and bore the close comp 
son very well indeed. 

Draped over the polished nickel | 
hung rayon velvets, chiffon vel\ 
pan velvets, velvet brocades, satins 
drapery materials which but for 
labels could scarcely be distinguis 
from the adjacent real silk fab: 
They bore mute but eloquent te 
mony to the rapid progress which t 
man-made fiber is enjoying as the 
vances in the science and technol 
of its production make it more 
more lovely and more and more ada 
able to various purposes. 

The Krefeld silk industry had ; 
pared a pamphlet (the only bit of i 
“literature” available, as contrasted to 
the reams of paper which pass f1 
our American exhibitors through ji 
curious hands to the waste pape 
baskets) on the vogue of velvet 
on its history. This folder states that 
silk velvets have been woven in (x 
many for 400 years and that Krete 
has been the center of the industry 
for some 200 years. The number 
looms employed rose from about ( 
in 1770 to some 28,000 in 1870, a 
growth which was rather remarka)le 
in a period when industrial expan 
sion was not as rapid as it is today 
It states that chiffon velvet originated 
in the Rhineland, although it was in 
troduced to the trade under its Frenc! 
name because of the fashion custom 
of the time. 

There was also on display the work 
of some of the German print and dye 
works. Here again rayon scored for 
most of the printed fabrics were plain 
weaves and fully half were of the 
type known in) America as rayon 
alpacas. 
textiles in 
linens, 


Other evidence were 
table and silk under- 
things (the vogue for silk and rayon 
has not yet swept cotton out of the 
underwear field here), knitted article: 
of cotton, silk and rayon and finally, 
laces and nets. 


cotton 















To Correlate Canadian Wool 
Growing and Manufacturing 

Toronto, CANADA.—At a meeting 
of the special committee of the Na 
tional Council in 
recently final practical plans for re 
search work into wool growing and 
wool manufacturing in Canada, de 
signed to help both farmers and tle 
wool industry, were completed. 11 
Tory, of Alberta, president of the 
Council, who presided, discussed the 


Research Toronto 


utilization for sheep raising ot 

in Canada unsuitable for other pu 
poses, textile education through courses 
in technical schools, and the benetits 
of research work, while basic consid 
erations and methods of examinat! 

of Canadian grown wools were 
lined in a report from Profess 
P. Sackville, university of All 
with special reference to wools 
duced in the West. A. Burto: 
London, Ont., discussed method: 0! 
testing Canadian wools fof their sut- 
ability for manufacture. 


et 
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THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Silk Position Weaker; Turn Depends on 
Reduction of Stocks, Says Dr. Haney 








HE first half of November saw new lows 
reached for the price of raw silk. The 


statistical position both in Japan and in 
the United States has weakened during the 
past month. Evidence of this is seen in large 
imports as well as in new high levels being 
reached by the quantity of silk in storage. The 
attempt to steady raw silk prices in Japan ap- 
pears to be preventive rather than positive, i. e., 
rather than arbitrarily attempting to “peg” 
prices, sales by weak holders will be discouraged 
and prices prevented from falling much below a 
profitable level. Reports indicate that there is a 
tendency to sell silk below the price offered by 
the syndicate in order to be relieved of further 
trouble. The result is that the raw market is not 
yet stabilized. 

The goods market offers little encouragement. 
There are reports of better buying of some types 
of fabrics, but there is no sign of snap in the 
markets. The latest data available suggest that 
even thcugh production has been curtailed, de- 
mand may be less than the quantity produced. 

Once again the factors tending to depress the 
price of raw silk seem to be stronger and more 
numerous. A summary of both favorable and 
unfavorable factors follows: 


Favorable Factors 


(1) The Japanese syndicate which has been 
formed to insure reasonable raw silk prices, will 
tend to protect the raw silk market from distress 
selling by weakly financed growers and reelers. 

(2) The cheapness of raw silk will eventually 
encourage buying. The situation is becoming 
one where improved demand from the goods 
market will be quickly reflected in firmer raw 
silk prices. Such demand, based on cheap goods, 
should be substantial. 

(3) Loom activity was sharply curtailed dur- 
ing August and September. A continuation of 
this tendency would eventually bring the snap to 
the goods market which has been lacking for 
some time. 

(4) Raw silk is now the cheapest of the tex- 
tile fibers. It is lower compared with the gen- 
eral price level than it has been in any month 
since July, 1924. It is the lowest compared 
with wool or cotton since early 1925. Both of 
the latter fibers are relatively high at present 


INDEX NUMBERS 
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192% 1924 1925 


Fig. 1. SILK TRADE BAROMETER-—Price of Raw Silk—Average of high and 
ow Thursday prices of Kansai Best No. 1 (Journal of Commerce). Spindles— 
Ver cent. of available machine hours operated (Silk Association of America). 
“holesale sales of silk (N. Y.) adjusted for seasonal variation (N. Y. Federal 
Reserve Bank). Average 1922-1925 = 100 for all indexes. 





when compared with the general commodity 
price level. 

(5) Piece goods business is reported to have 
improved somewhat. New York wholesale sales 
showed improvement in October. 


Unfavorable Factors 
(1) The sales of silk at wholesale in New 
York during September suffered a severe set- 





The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, 
Director, New York University, Business Re- 
search Bureau, which regularly appears on this 
page, considers various branches of the textile 
industry from week to week. The conclusions 
reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months 
ahead. The Analyst is based on statistical data 
and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—SILK 

1. The raw silk markets are in a 
weaker statistical position than they 
were a month ago. Distress selling in 
Japan, however, will be discouraged 
by the new syndicate. Weakness will 
continue until the quantity in storage 
is reduced. 

2. Demand for silk textiles declined 
in September and recovered but little 
in October. Slackening in hosiery pro- 
duction during October suggests possi- 
ble weakness for thrown silk. 











back which more than offset the sharp August 
gain. Sales of silks and velvets by department 
stores in New York fell 19% below those of a 
year ago. 

(2) Lower yen exchange tends further to 
depress raw silk prices in the United States. 

(3) The syndicate formed in Japan does not 
propose to “peg” prices. It functions only as a 
sort of co-operative marketing organization. 
Many reelers prefer to sell their raw silk in the 
market at a lower price than the Teisan (syndi- 
cate) offers, rather than carry it for a_ long 
period of time. 


(4) The stocks of raw silk at Yokohama are 
large. The domestic stocks are 77% larger than 
a year ago; in fact, they are the largest on 
record of seven years. The total stocks here 
and at Yokohama increased again more than is 
usual for the season. They are now the highest 
in over five years and compared with silk ma- 
chinery activity are even more excessive than 
they were a month ago. 

(5) Uncertain stvles create a situation which 
furnishes an added factor of weakness in the 
goods market. Talk of better spring buying 
seems thus far to be merely hope. 

(6) The decline in cotton prices tends to re- 
duce the price advantage of raw silk as a com 
petitive fiber. 

(7) The October silk statistics failed to stimu- 
late activity on the part of buyers of raw silk. 
Apparently large deliveries are offset by large 
imports and increasing stocks. 


The Statistical Position Weakens 
Further 

The broad trend of raw silk deliveries is. still 
upward and the total for 1927 to date is greater 
than that for the first ten months of 1926. De- 
liveries during October were about the same as 
those of October, 1926. The high level of de- 
liveries certainly has not had a buHish effect on 
raw silk prices. Apparently they are interpreted 
as signifying over-production. Moreover, the 
imports and stocks figures must be interpreted 
as bearish. October imports of 51,207 bales 
compare with 47,827 bales delivered. Although 
deliveries may be considered high, the imports 
continue higher and stocks are becoming more 
excessive. Even large deliveries cannot be called 
very bullish when they continue so much higher 
relatively than machinery activity. 

Domestic stocks of raw. silk are excessive, 
both absolutely and also when considered in rela 
tion to the level of machinery activity. The 
number of bales in domestic storage at the end 
of October was 62,366 as against 35,094 a year 
ago. The increase during the year amounts to 
about 78%. Stocks in this country are now 
130.4% of indicated consumption, compared with 
Stocks of raw silk at 
Yokohama were reported to be 36,000 bales on 
Nov. 1. A year ago they amounted to 41,000 
bales, and, while there is thus shown to be a 


only 73.5% a year ago. 
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Fig. 2. STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK—Stocks of Raw Silk, Bales 
in storage at end 
America). Imports, Pounds. Average 1921 100. Three months’ moving 
average (Dept. of Commerce). Last month estimated by converting each 
item of Silk Association figures from bales to pounds and then applying 
the per cent. increase to preceding month. Factory Consumption Trend, 
Deliveries—Bales, Average 1921 = 100. Five months’ moving average (Silk 
Association of America). 


of month. 


Average 1921— 100 (Silk Association of 
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2 pals 1 
decrease of 5.000 bales, 


rather large. 


raw silk 


here 


tinued the tendency to get further out 


with machinery activity. 


Imports during October were 


about the same as during September and nearly 


6% above last year. Compared with 


imports were 107.1% as agaist 101.3% 


ber, 
great but 
direction. 


1920 


The domestic situation does not indicate any 
strength and the tendency noted during October 
for New York to undersell Japan will probably 
The outlook for raw silk values is un- 
favorable in Japan as well as in the United 
A larger fall cocoon crop than in 1926 


continue. 


States. 





A. C. M. A. to Meet at Rich- 


mond Latter Part of Next May 

Cuariotte, N. C.—The thirty-sec 
ond annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers 
tion will be held in Richmond, Va., 
during the latter half of May, 1928, 
according to announcement by W. M. 
McLaurine, secretary. The exact date 
has not yet been definitely set. 


Associa- 


European Spinning Activity 
Higher 
Boston, Mass.— Although exports 


of cotton from this country to Europe 
are running much less than a year 
ago, spinning activity in Europe is 
higher than at this time last year, 
according to the Garside Cotton Serv- 
ice. European trade is drawing on its 
port stocks instead of importing from 
the South. 

“The extent to which Europe is 
drawing on its port stocks instead of 
importing from the South,” 
Garside 


says the 
“is brought out by 
statistics on exports from the United 
States to Europe, forwardings from 
European 


Service, 


mills, 
and stocks afloat to and at European 
ports. 


ports to European 
Exports to Europe for the sea- 

date are only 1,889,000 
against 2,414 000 last year. 
ings from 


son to 
Forward 
European ports, on the 
other hand, for the season to date, are 
1,877,000 against 1,594,000 last vear. 
The stock afloat to and at ports of 
Europe has increased since the begin- 
ning of this season from 1,997,000 to 
2,119,000 bales, or only 122.000, 
whereas in the same period last sea- 
son it increased from 


1,851,000, or 886,000, 


Qg05,000 to 


“It is evident from these figures that 
the European supply situation has been 
Stocks afloat 
to and at European ports are still 


208,000 


gradually righting itself. 


larger than a ago, but 


at the first of the season they were 


year 


T,032,000 bales large Chis reduc 
tion in the relative stocks has been 
made possible by the continuing high 


activity of European mills. Forward 
ings from Manchester and Liverpool, 
Havre, Continen- 
that the 
industry is running at a 


much higher rate than a 


Br } 
iremen, and othet 


tal ports confirm reports 


| uropean 


ago. 


vear 


the present quantity is 
Taken together, the total stocks ot 
and abroad registered more than 
the usual seasonal gain during October and con- 


51,207 


The excess of imports is not very 
the tendency is still in the 
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large in Japan. 


of line 
show further weakness. 
bales, 


deliveries 
in Octo- 


declined during October 
This weakness is as 


wrong 


in October, 1927. 
tom been reached? 


is indicated at a time when curtailment of pro- 
duction is taking place and stocks are rather 
Altogether the statistical indi- 
cations are that raw silk will have no sustained 
advance in the near future and will probably 


Silk Sales Indicate Weakness 


The price of Kansai Extra grade of raw silk 


forecast by the Analyst. 
Our price index has declined from 96.2% of the 
1922-1925 average in January, 1926 (the high 
point of the present cycle) to the low of 68.5% 
Now the question is, has bot- 


In the first place, raw 
to be high enough to cover costs. 
little reason to expect a reduced cocoon crop. 
Meanwhile the output of competing fibers such 





as rayon continues to increase. 
weakness on the supply 
quantity of raw silk in storage. 
be so excessive that notwithstanding attempts 
stabilize prices by the syndicate, no sustained 
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Another factor 
the unwie! 
This appears 


side is 


crease is probable. 


Turning 
found. 


and early November. 


128.8% 
silk prices are reported 
Thus there is 


Opposes Early Cotton Estimates 


Arno S. Pearse Condemns Present 


System 


as Encouraging 


Gambling 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


MANCHESTER, ENG., Nov. 8. 
‘é ITH every additional journey 
which I have had through 
the cotton belt of the U. S. A., I have 
formed more and more the opinion 
that it is humanly impossible for 
anybody to forecast as early as Aug. 
1 or Sept. 1 the indicated cotton crop 
with any degree of accuracy not even 
by a Government department,” states 
Arno S. Pearse, the General Secre- 
tary of the International Spinners’ 
Federation, in a special report on his 
recent tour through the American cot- 
ton belt. 

He levels many charges at the Crop 
Reporting Board and accuses the 
U. S. Government of assisting the 
public in gambling in cotton. With 
regard to the methods of crop fore- 
casting, Mr. Pearse states that the 
40,000 or 50,000 individual Govern- 
reporters little understand the 
meaning of percentages. At one farm 
in the Mississippi Delta, the manager 
said the yield per acre would be 350 
lb., but half an hour later the owner 
of the plantation said that it would 
not be more than 250 Ib. Mr. 
Pearse is convinced that the task of 
estimating the crop before October 
is beyond anybody’s power. He ad- 
vocates the suspension of the reports 
in August and September, and states 
that each individual should draw his 
conclusions from the acreage report 
issued in June and that a crop esti- 
mate should not be issued until Oct. 
1 “when the possibility of guessing 
final vield owing 
to the harvesting having been largely 
made is not connected with so many 
assumptions as earlier in the season.” 

Private vs. Government Guesses 

Mr. 
between June and October of private 
individuals are as 


ment 


the approximate 


Pearse states that the guessgs 


good as those of 
the Government “as past experience 
has proved only too frequently, but 
the outside public is guided by the 
which bear the 
stamp of the Government authority 
and for that reason it seems posi- 


estimates or 


guesses 


tively wrong that the Government 
should assist the public in gambling, 
even to the detriment of the legiti- 
mate cotton user.” 

“My criticism is levelled primarily 
against the forecasts during August 
and September. This year the Gov- 
ernment report of September was re- 
sponsible for an unjustified price ad- 
vance and a subsequent fall of 5c 
per pound, This bias on the part of 
the crop reporters is largely traceable 
to the subconscious desire to protect 

[ Mr. Pearse does not 


’ 


the farmer.” 
believe that the August figure was the 
outcome of a political movement in 
view of the Presidential election. 
Sees Wide-Spread Gambling 
Referring to speculation in the 
United States Mr. Pearse says that 
the American public has learned to 
speculate on a much broader scale 
than in pre-war days. He states that 
almost every street merchant, waiter, 
typist and clerk in New York had an 
interest in cotton in August-Septem- 
ber. “This new phase of widespread 
speculation is an important factor 
which spinners have not sufficiently 
taken into consideration,” continues 
Mr. Pearse, “‘and it is particularly evi- 
dent in the early part of the season.” 
Mr. Pearse accuses the Crop Re- 
porting Board when it was _ prepar- 
ing the Aug. 8 report of having had 
under consideration a weevil report 
which had been sent in by a New 
York futures house. “Though I 
have every reason to believe that this 
very report was honest, yet the fact 
of admitting private reports from 
cotton merchants, who may have on 
hand a bull or bear campaign and 
consequently may dress up their re- 
ports to suit their policy, is wrong.” 
Mr. Pearse severely criticises the 
changed methods of compiling crop 
reports during the present season. He 
says that the opinions expressed in the 
returns from the 50,000 reporters are 
negligibly treated and that the main 
opinion on which the crop is now cal- 
culated is largely the synopsis of opin- 





to demand, further weakness 


The situation during September beca 
more unfavorable. 
by department stores declined 8.7% from S« 
tember, 1926, while 
was nearly 19%. 
in New York during September declined ‘o 
99.6% of 
in August and 123.1% a year ago. 
This slump more than offset the August gain in 
wholesale _ sales. 
below that of spindle activity, which situation 
suggests possible over-production. 


The sales of silk and velve's 


in New York the decli:¢ 
The wholesale sales of s:/k 
the 1922-1925 


average, against 


It carried the sales curve 





ions held by the field statisticians, one 
for each State. “Another point to be 
considered, and that is by spreading 
out the compilation of the report over 
two days, a leak of the par values 
established on the first day is more 
feasible than formerly when the meet- 
ing of the Board was confined to one 
day only.” In view of the criticism 
which Mr. Pearse levelled against the 
Board two years ago he thinks it 
would have been wise had he been 
granted permission to again be present 
this year when the Sept. 8 reports 
was being made up. 

Mr. Pearse feels convinced that if 
the Government reports were not pub- 
lished until October, there would be 
fewer and smaller fluctuations in the 
cotton market than at present. 

Other Observations by Pearse 

With regard to the controversy be- 
tween Colonel Hester and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics as to the 
consumption and stock figures, Mr. 
Pearse replies that the difference be- 
tween Colonel Hester’s and the Inter- 
national Spinners’ Federation taken 
over a period of 7 years is very trivial. 
During that period Hester estimated 
the total consumption at 88,481,000 
bales, and the International Spinners’ 
Federation’s estimate was 89,323,000 
bales. This statement shows that the 
International Spinners’ figures on the 
average are higher than Colonel Hes- 
ter’s and that they are not trimmed to 
prejudice the southern growers. 

On the question of crop reporting 
Mr. Pearse states that it is necessary 
that the British spinning industry 
should have one or more unbiased re- 
porters in the United States, who are 
in a position to correct the many 
wrong statements with which the trade 
and general public are fed. 

Mr. Pearse’s report also refers ex- 
tensively to the Cotton Exchanges 
comparative value of futures 
tracts, boll weevil, mechanisation and 
extension of cotton growing, auto- 
matic cotton pickers, sledded cotto 
seed breeding farms, Mississippi flood 
staple cotton, planters’ bale weig!its 


cotton farmers cooperatives, round 
bales, University of Texas, econoics 
in purchase of Delta cotton, [he 
Cotton-Textile Institute, and = te 
Association of Cotton Textile 


chants of New York. 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf “~~ We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 








A Dangerous Anomaly 

OTING that the number of active cotton 
4 spindles in the country are approxi- 
mately the same as they were in 1914, while 
there has been an approximate increase of 18 
million in population and presumably a propor- 
tional increase in per capita consumption of 
cotton goods, the Southern Te-xtile Bulletin 
pertinently inquires “How can the same num- 
ber of cotton spindles supply the increased 
population, and the increased use, without 
causing such a demand as to produce great 
prosperity for cotton mills? 

“The answer is that as the demand has arisen 
spindles have been put on night operation in 
order to supply the demand and always the in- 
crease in night production has been sufficient 
to check any tendency towards a wider margin 
of profit. 

“For every dollar that has been saved in 
overhead by reason of night operations, cotton 
mills have lost $10 by reason of night produc- 
tion satisfying the increased demand and 
thereby preventing profitable prices.” 

The statement as quoted is not exagggerated, 
and is an endorsement of similar statistics and 
warnings that have been published in these 
columns. As an actual fact, the situation is 
more anomalous and threatening that the pre- 
ceding figures would appear to indicate, for 
during the cotton season of 1922-23, when all 
previous production records of the industry 
were broken, an average of 34,610,000 spindles 
were in active operation. During the first nine 
months of the current year an average of only 
32,652,000 spindles were operated actively, yet 
the previous high production record of 1922- 
23 was broken both in active spindle hours 
operated and cotton consumed. With 6% de- 
crease in average active spindleage for the 
first nine months of this year, as compared 
with the first nine months of 1923, there was 
an_inerease of 4.35% in active spindle hours 
operated, and 20.8% of this increase in active 
spindle hours was in the cotton growing States, 
and a large part of the latter increase is trace- 
able to night operation of plants. 

The present cycle of record-breaking produc- 
tion will not continue indefinitely and the end 
will be hastened and the resultant slump exag- 
gerated by the mistaken policy of mills in a 
position to operate both day and night. As 
competition increases, selling prices will ap- 
proach the lower cost basis of night-and-day 
mills, and not only will this cause the latter to 
continue night work as long as possible, but 
the same incentive will tend to cause many 


other mills to add night shifts. 
a 


Therefore, 
st at the time when curtailed production is 
needed to stabilize prices, and when an average 
curtailment of not over 10% throughout the 
country might establish prices on a rock bot- 
tom basis and prevent a more serious slump 
in production, we find the night and day mills 
actuated by an exactly opposite policy. It is a 
menace to the whole industry, but a greater 
menace to themselves. Exceptions will be 


found, but as a rule, it will be demonstrated 
that night work does not pay in an industry 
whose maximum-productive capacity on a sin- 
gle-shift basis exceeds normal consuming 
demand. 

>» * 


Trade Complaints and Outlook 
» Pep escort regarding business in all 

4 branches of the textile industry are heard 
and the tone of reports on the outlook from 
selling agents is pessimistic. It would seem, 
however, many fail to take into account that 
the last two months of the year are normally 
sluggish and that while little change from the 
hand-to-mouth method of operating can be 
expected it must be recognized that lack of 
forward buying is particularly in evidence at 
this time of year. 

Unseasonable weather and wide fluctuations 
in raw materials, particularly in cotton, produce 
a degree of uncertainty in buyers’ minds which 
augments his normal conservatism. But these 
factors are temporary in their nature and 
should not be regarded as a basis for fore- 
casting the future. It cannot be expected that 
the average buyer will consider it expedient to 
add to his stock on hand before process of 
stocktaking. It never has been his custom and 




































THE TEXTILE TREND 

| Cotton Markets: Last week’s crop re- 
port not followed by hoped for business re- 

vival. So long as uncertainty persists in 
raw material goods market likely to be slow. 

Some inquiry but chiefly seeking bargains. 
| Evidences of excess production at mills and 
| further efforts made to restrain manufac- 

turers. October cotton consumption only 

shade under September and still too high to 
| please most sellers of goods. Yarn situa- 
tion increasingly difficult as buyers seek 
concessions. 

Wool Markets: Return of mild weather 
after brief cold snap leaves wool goods 
trade again flat. Few still expect last min- 
ute rush for overcoatings. Others turn 
attention to spring lines. Agents be- 
little effect of New England flood though 
some foresee permanent closing of some 
affected mills and others ask what of sal- 
vaged goods? Women’s wear spotty. 
Warm weather retards sale of worsted 
yarns but prices are steady. 

Knit Goods: The return of mild weather 
this week cut off the revived interest in 
underwear for spot and nearby. The next 
step in market progress is opening of fall 
1928 lines which may take place in first 
half of December though smaller houses 
would like to wait till turn of vear. Sweater 
showings in Chicago this week attracted at- 
tention but no results are expected till 
later. Staple sweaters still the vogue. 

Silk Markets: Unsatisfactory conditions 
persist with prices in most instances well 
below production costs. Situation is fur- 
ther complicated by fact that many mills 
are still working on slightly higher priced 
raw stock. Printed satins continue in fair 
demand. Interest shown likewise in newer 
spring numbers, but houses are none too 
optimistic. Raw silk drags around bottom 
levels with rumored buying by Syndicate. 


he is not going to change his procedure. The 
very fact that the buyer uses every means to 
free himself of any supplies which he does not 
positively need so that inventories may be as 
favorable as possible is a bullish feature in 
itself. It would seem as though second: hands 
would go into 1928 with the smallest amount 
of merchandise on hand they have had to con- 
front in many years. Of course there may 
be exceptions to this rule in the case of seasonal 
merchandise which may not be moving as rap- 
idly as could be desired: at the moment due to 
warm weather. This is a matter over which 
no one has any control and must be accepted 
philosophically in the hope that future condi- 
tions may so improve as to offset any tem- 
porary retardation. 

The current lull may be of such proportions 
as to warrant serious consideration as to the 
advisability of curtailment. It is true that in 
certain divisions of the industry manufacturers 
feel they must produce goods for stock in order 
to keep their organization intact. But as a 
general rule the operation of machinery to a 
point where accumulations result is a dan- 
gerous procedure. In no instance is there 
absolute certainty of a profit resulting from 
such operation, and as a consequence the 
majority of manufacturers have refused to 
carry the load for their customers. This may 
mean increase in overhead and higher cost of 
production, but at any rate chances of depre- 
ciation are minimized and with such uncer- 
tainty as exists today in the cost of materials, 
to base operations on current demand would 
seem to be the only safe and sane policy. 

* *k x 

Growth of Group Insurance 

HE increasing extent to which employers 

have utilized group insurance in recent 
years has been quite generally recognized, but 
the figures included in a report on this plan, 
prepared recently by the National Industrial 
Conference Board may prove astounding. 

It was not until 1912 that the real beginning 
of a program was formed. At the close of 
that year, there was in effect in this country 
about $13,000,000 of group life insurance; at 
the close of 1915 it had increased to almost 
$100,000,000; at the end of 1919 it exceeded 
$1,000,000,000; and at the close of 1926, it 
was estimated that about 4,700,000 employes in 
the United States were insured for approxi- 
mately $5,500,000,000. 

Equally interesting is the summary of em- 
ployers’ opinions secured by the Board. Out 
of a total of 550 companies which expressed 
one or more comments, 126 stated that group 
insurance definitely reduced labor turnover: 
152 remarked that it assisted the employes and 
their workers; and 314 said that employes re- 
acted favorably, good will was created and 
greater cooperation received. 

Of all the industrial relations plans, group 
insurance seems to have won the most perma- 
nent place. The idea is a sound one and ex- 
perience with it to date bears out this fact. 
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Bedspread Mills Discuss Stand- 
ardization 

Representatives of about 25 
manufacturing bedspreads were 


mills 
pres- 
ent at the meeting held Tuesday after- 
noon at The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
Inc., New York, for the purpose of 
discussing standardization of sizes and 
other matters of interest to this branch 
of the industry. 


Woolen Trade Wage Agreement 
in England Expires 

\ news dispatch in the daily papers 
early in the week from London, Eng., 
stated that 
situation in the 
industry had 
notification by 


what was regarded as a 
textile 
result of 
employers that the 


serious wool 


arisen as a 


agreement between the employers and 


operatives on wages, which had 

renewed. 
Mill owners in England seem to feel 
that a 


them in running mills nearer full time 


expired would not be 


reduction in wages might aid 


regaining some de 


prosperity. 


and perhaps in 


gree ot 


Another Step in Organizing 
Group in Broad Silk Trade 
Silk 
with a 
committee of broadsilk manufacturers 


The executive council of the 


Association of America met 


S. T. A. MECHANICS MEET 


Master Mechanics’ Section of 
the Southern Textile Association 
meeting last Wednesday at Spar- 
tanburg, 5S. C., discussed power 


plant and machine shop problems. 


Though the attendance was small, 
the discussions were animated and 
interesting, and will be reported 
in detail in a_ later issue of 
TEXTILE WORLD. H. H. Her of 


Newberry, S. C., presided. 





on Wednesday to consider the advisa 
bility of forming a Mill Owners’ 
Group within the association The 
movement for a separate organization 
began last summer and was followed 
by a meeting about a month ago. 

he manutacturers’ representatives 
presented a plan of organization to 
the executive council. At present the 
proposal is limited to the constitution 
of the proposed body. The entire plan 
is contingent upen the council’s will- 
ingness to authorize a new group. A 
division in the parent association 
which is composed of manufacturers 
may be merged with the new group 
Davidson Wins Philadelphia 


Wool Golf Match 


More than 50 members of the Phila 
delphia wool trade attended an outing 
held Nov. 11, at the Manufacturers’ 
Country Club where the tourna 
ment for the Frank Baltz golf trophy 
was played. The winner's 
engraved on this cup and 
won by the 


name 1s 
must be 
same three con 
obtain permanent 
Wm. G. Davidson, head 


Davidson Co., 


person 
secutive vears to 
possession 
ot Wm. G won the 
match and will retain the cup during 
the present vear. 
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analyzing a stocking? 


for cutting into gloves. 


Association? 


“cotton yarn industry? 


“DO YOU 

What are the eleven facts that should be determined in 

What care must be taken in piling strips of knitted silk fabric 

What qualifications must a superintendent have in order that 
an efficient mill organization can be built around him? 

Who is the newly elected president of the Boston Wool Trade 

What does Arno S. Pearce think of the existing system of 


cotton crop forecasts by the U. S. Government? 
Is price and production control still exercised in the British 





If you are interested in the answers to these questions, 
you will find them in articles in this issue. 
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KNOW?” 
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British Cotton Yarns Upset 


Short Time Abandoned and Mini- 
mum Prices Withdrawn 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—A 
was caused on the Manchester Royal 
Exchange on Nov. 4 when it became 
known that the directors of the Cot- 
ton Yarn Association had decided to 
abandon short time working and min- 
imum prices in the 
ning section. 


sensation 


\merican spin- 


In an official statement signed by 
John Ryan, the secretary, the yarn 
Association say: 

“In accordance with the resolution 
passed by members on Nov. 1 the direc- 
tors at their meeting today considered the 
policy of the association concerning cur- 
tailment of production and minimum 
prices. It was decided that for the time 
being and until further notice the regula 
tions at present in existence would not be 
enforced, but members are requested on 
no account to spin to stock. The direct- 
ors approved that yarn prices can be 
stabilized and that curtailment can be 
sectionalized \s a consequence it has 
been shown that non-member firms are 
prepared to take advantage of the better 
conditions which the Association's ac- 
tion had produced and that many cetton 
spinners will adopt an entirely selfish at 
titude and make any excuse to try to 
justify it. 

“The very small demand has given non- 
members the opportunity of securing the 
bulk of the business which has been of- 
fered, and, by undercutting the minimum 
prices observed by the members of the 
association they have been enabled to 
run full time. Under these circum- 


stances, they have been most anxious that 
the sheltered conditions of trading which 
the Yarn Association produced for them 
should continue provided that they were 
not called upon to make similar sacrifices 
themselves. The association will no 
longer allow the burden of the trade to 
be carried by them alone.” 


The circular states that the direct- 
ors will continue to give their atten- 
tion to the position as it develops 
from week to week and will not hesi- 
tate to act at once when the circum- 
stances require. 

Although this news created a sen- 
sation on Change the development is 
in line with trade developments of the 
last week or two. The directors of 
the association at the beginning of 
October approached the Master Spin- 
ners’ Federation for their support in 
order to regulate the American sec- 
tion but the ballot on sectionalization 
was unsuccessful. Owing to the defi- 
nite rejection of the Yarn Associa- 
tion’s proposals, the market during 
the past fortnight has been in a state 
of chaos and the basic prices of the 
l‘ederation have not been effective. 

Spinners are now enabled to run 
their mills according to their order 
books. Fierce competition will result 
and as many concerns will be com- 
pelled to sell at a loss financial trou- 
ble is inevitable. The scheme of the 
Yarn Association to organize the 
spinning branch was the greatest ef- 
fort made since the depression began 
five or six years ago. 
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Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. 


Woolen and Knit 


Canadian 


Goods 


of North Carolina, Winter Meeting, 


C., Nov. 25-26, 1927. 


Manufacturers’ Association, Ninth 


Annual Meeting, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Canada, Nov. 29, 1927. 
Sixth National Power Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 5-10, 


1927. 


American Association of Woolen 


and Worsted 


Manufacturers, Annual 


Meeting and Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Dec. 7, 1927. 


Wholesalers 


Association of 


Dress 


Fabric Buyers, Annual Meeting, 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, Jan. 16, 1928. 
Wholesalers Association of Knit Goods Buyers, Annual Meeting, Waldorf- 


Astoria Hotel, New York City, Jan. 


18, 1928. 


Silk Association of America, Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York, 


Jan. 19, 1928. 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 


16-20, 1928. 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Thirty-second Annual Con- 
vention, Richmond, Va., during latter half of May 1928 (exact date not set). 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 











Draper Succeeds Swift 
B. H. Bristow Draper Elect 
President of Home Market Clu} 


At the annual meeting of the H« 
Market Club in Boston on Wedn 
day, B. H. Bristow Draper, tre: 
urer of the Draper Corp., Hopeda 
Mass., was elected president succee 
ing E. Kent Swift, treasurer 
the Whitin Machine Works, W! 
insville, Mass., who had served 
that capacity for three years. W}) 
all industries are represented in t 
membership of the  organizatio: 
men indentified with the text 
industry predominate, and the ne 
executive committee, which is solid 
textile, is as follows: E. Kent Swii 
Frank B. Hopewell, L. C. Chase © 
Mass.; Franklin W. Hobb:; 
president, Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 


Boston, 


Mass.: Robert A. Leeson, treasure 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Morgan Butler, treasure 
Butler Mills, New Bedford, Mas; 


The board of directors for the three 
year term ending in 1930 include- 
the following textile men: Frank 


Metcalf, Holyoke, Mass.; H. | 
Whitin, Northbridge, Mass.; Arthur 
E. Mason, Boston, Mass.; Nathan 
Durfee, Fall River, Mass.; Harry 
L. Bailey, Boston, Mass.; Charles 
M. Holmes, New Bedford, Mass 
the latter being a new member ot 


the board. 


Former President Swift’s Address 


In relinquishing the presidency 
the club, E. Kent Swift, pledged loyal 


support to his successor and spoke 
in part as follows: 
“Your organization has accom 


plished a noteworthy feat in laying 
the foundation for the present “Made 
in the U. S. A.” This 
movement is not or insular, 


campaign. 
selfish 
but is merely an effort to bring to the 
attention of the public the fact that 
goods made in the United States are 
equal, if not in many cases superior. 
to imported goods. Several organiza 
tions have cooperated in doing 
similar work and results are showing 
in many sections of the country. 

“The present tariff law, with few 
exceptions has proved 
It should not be condemned because 
certain industries have been suffering 
the pangs of depression, for no tari! 
can eradicate the evils of overpro 
duction or overthrow the economic 
law of supply and demand. 


satisfactor) 


Taxes are a large item in the cost 
of production and the resultant hig!) 
cost of living. The present adminis 
tration is striving relentlessly to 
duce federal taxes. The Governm 
has two sources of income, direct 
ternal taxes and customs revenue 
has derived about 
annually from the tariff law now 
which is a figure of m 
consequential amount. It is only 
and just that foreign merchandise 
should pay its proportionate share 
toward the cost of our Govern 
for the privilege of entering \mer- 


$600.00 » 000 


force, 


(Continued on page 101 
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“Gminder Linnen” 
\ New German Process of Spin- 
ning Hemp and Cotton Mixtures 


“Gminder Linnen” is the term 
ied by the Gminder Textile Works, 
German textile firm over 300 years 
|, to describe fabrics of hemp and 
‘otton spun on cotton machinery, 
e hemp having first been degummed 

a patented dry process and then 
ecorticated and cut by machinery in- 

suitable lengths for spinning in 
‘rious mixtures with cotton in 
ounts from 6s to 20s. The processes 
are the result of some 20 years of re- 
search work involving the expendi- 
ture of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars by the Gminder Textile Works, 
and during the last four years the 
company has steadily increased its 
production of “Gminder linnen,” the 
latter consisting of dress goods, sport 
goods, draperies, upholsteries, towels, 
shirtings, bed sheets, pillow cases, ete. 

Rk. J. Caldwell, of the R. J. Cald- 
well Co., dry goods commission mer- 
chants, New York City, recently vis- 
ited the plant in Germany and secured 
control of the processes for this 
country. Samples of “Gminder lin- 
nens” that he brought back with him 
and that are largely 50-50 mixtures 
of hemp and cotton, the latter about 
one inch staple, have all the appear- 
ance of linen of similar weight. It 
is stated that the mill price of these 
fabrics in Germany ranges from &4c 
to $1.20 a pound. 


a 


QO 


H. Scherbak of the Gminder Tex- 
tile Works is now in this country 
making his headquarters at the office 
ot the R. J. Caldwell Co., and he was 
found to be as enthusiastic regarding 
the possibility of profitably growing 
hemp in this country as he is regard- 
ing the Gminder process of preparing 
hemp for spinning and the processes 
of actual spinning in 
with cotton. In some parts of the 
South two crops a year could be 
grown; it is harvested with a reaper 
as is wheat and it has no boll weevil 
or other insect to menace it. In 
Germany with one crop a year the 
vield is about 1200 pounds of clean 
hemp fiber per acre, which sells at 5 
to 6c per pound and gives about 900 
pounds of bleached fiber per acre. 
The German farmer not only sells the 
seed, but extracts edible and technical 
ils from the wood of the stock that 
is rejected after decorticating, and 
the wood that remains is utilized for 
iuel and the ash for fertilizer. Even 
it handled as wastefully as is cotton 
in this country it is claimed that the 
raising of hemp would be more profit- 
able than the raising of cotton. 


1+ 


combination 


is claimed that the dry process 
oi degumming and_ decorticating 
hemp is equally well adapted to flax, 
jute and ramie, and for the prepara- 
tion of long line fibers as well as for 
short fiber. The fiber when prepared 
lor mixing with cotton can be spun 
on regular cotton machinery through- 
out with only minor adjustments that 
have been worked out at the Gminder 
lextile Works in Germany. The 
“minder Textile Research Co., Inc., 
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of New York City, which controls 
the patent rights for the United 
States and Canada, and is represented 
by the R. J. Caldwell Co., Inc., is 
prepared to enter into contracts with 
domestic mills operating on a royalty 
basis with a supply of so-called cot- 


tonized hemp fiber at roc per pound 
plus freight and duty, the duty pre- 
sumably being 2c per pound. Ger- 
man requirements, however, do not 
permit exportation of the prepared 
fiber in unlimited quantities. 


Flooded Mills Return to Normal 





Virtually All Affected Plants Are 


Operating Again 


OW that two weeks have ensued 

since the acute flood conditions 
in New England on Nov. 4 and 5, it 
is evident that the great majority of 
affected mills have made a rapid re- 
turn to normal. With the smallest 
number of exceptions, mills which 
were operating at the time of high 
water, are operating again after only 
brief stoppage to clean up the mess 
and lay plans for necessary repairs. 


Mills in Winooski Resume in Part 
Vice-president Frank H. Carpen- 
ter of the American Woolen Co., who 
returned to the Boston office on Tues- 
day after having spent several davs 
in surveying the condition of the 
company’s mills in Vermont, reports 
that the only serious damage to the 
Burlington and Champlain mills. 
Winooski, is confined to water and 
mud in the basement and first stories 
of the mills, and to the breaking of a 
water main that temporarily cut off 
the water supply. Mud is five feet 
deep in portions of the first stories 
of these mills, and it will be some 
time before this is cleaned out and 
the exact damage known. Total 
damage. however, is trivial as com- 
pared with exaggerated reports pre- 
viously published. Both the Burling 
ton and Champlain mills resumed 
operations on Wednesday in large 
part and it will be only a short time 
hefore full 
sumed. 


Remaining Becket Mill Burned 

Berkshire-Becket plant of Colling- 
bourne Mills, Inc., Becket, Mass., com- 
pletely destroyed, will be rebuilt to double 
its old size, but it may be several months 
before work on the new plant can be 
started. About 200,000 dozens of finished 
spool silk stored in a separate building 
on higher ground were undamaged by 
the flood. Deliveries against orders will 
be made from company’s plant at Elgin, 
Ill. The wood storehouse of these mills, 
the only structure saved from the flood 
of Nov. 4, was destroved by fire on Nov. 
12, causing a loss of about $50,000. It 
was to have been used by the Smith Silk 
Co., whose plant was damaged by the 
flood, but whose machinery was saved, 
A. B. Collingbourne, 
mills having donated the use of the 
building to afford employment to as 
many employes as possible. He also of- 
fered to furnish the raw material. In- 
cluded in the loss were between 690 and 
7) cases of finished spool silk, which 
had been packed for shipment to the 
main plant of the Collingbourne Mills, 
Inc., in Elgin, Ill. One truck. containing 
about 200 cases of spooled silk left the 
warehouse on Nov. 10 and = another 
truckload was scheduled to leave this 
week. Roy W. Smith, proprietor of the 
Smith Silk Co., has made no plans for 
starting up business again. There is not 


operations can be re 


president of the 


Jjelson, 


at Least in Part 


an idle plant in town and he will be 
obliged to repair his old one or build 
anew. 

Reports from Other Centers 

Reports of other mills in affected 
districts, supplementing the survey 
presented in these columns last week, 
are as follows: 

Powdrell & Alexander 
flooded. 


plants, Dan- 
Conn., was Operations 
have been resumed 

Portland Silk Co. plant, Middletown, 
Conn., was damaged by water that 
flooded the first Production has 
been resumed. 

United States Finishing Co., Sterling, 
Conn. Dam was carried away and the 
first floor of the plant flooded. 
have been made and 
sumed. 


floor. 


Repairs 
operations — re- 


Saranac Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., Blackstone, Mass., lost a small dam, 
and the dye house and basement of the 
main mill were damaged by _ flooding. 

Blackstone (Mass.) Mill of the 
Lonsdale (R. I.) Co. has a record of 
high water marks on the Blackstone 
river in that town since 1867. This 
shows that the Nov. 4 rise was exactly 
the same height as that on Feb. 13, 1886, 
when the water rose to a height of nine 
feet and two inches above the normal 
level, or one foot and four inches lower 
than the record mark made on March 26, 
1876. 

Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass., 
estimates its loss from the flood at $1500. 

Great Barrington (Mass.) Mfg. Co. 
resumed operations on Nov. 8 after being 
forced to close on account of the waters 
of the Housatonic flooding the 
plant. 


The Holyoke (Mass.) Co., manufac- 
turer of cloth-covered wire, with plant 
in South Holyoke, has reestablished it- 
self on a normal basis after the flood. 
Damages to this concern are estimated 
at between $4000 and $5000. William R. 
Marshall, president, has warmly indorsed 
the plan to build a dike in Springdale to 
protect the plants in that section, and 
also enlarged sewer outlets with 
matic pumps in the same locality. 

Hudson (Mass) Worsted Co. suffered 
approximately $5,000 damage. 

Arnold) Print Works, Inc., North 
Adams, Mass., have awarded the contract 
to the Aberthaw Co., Boston, for the re- 
building of the retaining wall and making 
general repairs to parts of the plant dam- 
aged by the recent flood. The approxi- 
mate cost of the work will be $25,000. 
The plant is now running two shifts. 

Greylock Mills, North Adams, Mass., 
resumed operations on Nov. 10, after be- 
ing closed a week on account of the flood. 

Robert Whittaker Co., Northboro, 
Mass. A large portion of the east wing 
of this plant, which spans the Assabet 
River, collapsed on Nov. 8 as a result of 
the steady rush of water against the 
foundations. The damage amounts to 
about $10,000. The plant has been closed 


River 


auto- 
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mn 


for several months and is said to have 
been rented to a toy manufacturer. 

Bozart Rug Co., Springfield, Mass., has 
returned to full time production following 
the flood in that city. Damage, despite 
higher earlier estimates, is not believed 
to be more than $500. Some machinery 
in the basement was submerged but found 
to be in good condition when the waters 
receded. 

Dartmouth Woolen Mills, Inc., Clare- 
mont, N. H., sustained only a_ slight 
damage in the recent flood in this dis- 
trict, and the plant has now resumed on 
a capacity schedule, with full 
force in all departments. 

Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, 
N. Y., suffered damage to machinery and 
stocks estimated at from $100,000 to 
$150,000. A large force is now over- 
hauling the equipment prior to resuming 
operations. 


working 


Ottaquechee Woolen Co., Evarts, Vt., 
sustained a heavy loss due to the recent 
floods, estimated in excess of $50,000. 
The dye house, finishing room, as well 
as the picker house and wool house were 
swept away. 

Hartford (Vt.) Woolen Co. Finish- 
ing room wrecked by caving in of floor. 
Finishing room, boiler house and dye 
house were under 10 feet of water. 
Rapid progress made on rehabilitation of 
plant. Shipments being made by express 
subject to delay. No damage to goods. 
Machinery not damaged except by water 
and mud. Plant may be in operation 
within two weeks. 

Black River Mill of the American 
Woolen Co., Ludlow, Vt., sustained the 
loss of a portion of its dye house in the 
recent flood, the structure being carried 
away. It is planned to replace the build- 
ing as soon as conditions” are 
normal. 

Proctor Woolen Mills, 
Vt., suffered heavy loss. 
tions Nov. 14. 


near 


Proctorsville, 
Resumed opera- 


Catawba River an Example of 
Flood Control Through Water 
Power 

The Catawba River Valley of the 
Carolinas has solved its flood problem 
for as long as steel and concrete will 
stand, and devastating freshets have 
been converted into power which turns 
the machinery of hundreds of manu- 
facturing concerns. 

The Catawaba River runs from the 
mountains to the sea through both 
North and South Carolina, and con- 
tributes to textile industries alone 
much of the power which operates 
11,500,000 active spindles and 250,000 
looms in 652 plants. 

Spurred to action eleven years ago 
by a rush of water which swept away 
almost every structure along the 400- 
mile stream and did damage running 
into millions of dollars, residents of 
the valley have shared in erecting a 
system of flood 
harnesses the 


control which 
stream and_ sends 
through twelve hydro-electrical plants 
almost a million horsepower in energy 
to manufactories. 

A dozen dams create a working 
storage capacity of 60,000,000,000 
cubic feet of water, under such con- 
trol that a potential flood at the head- 
water or at any other point along the 
stream can be absorbed in a reservoir 
and distributed gradually along the 
river. 
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William M. Butler, president of the 
Hoosa ( ; \fil] Niart Adar 
Ma raised bet ‘ £35000 and $40,000 

t {} ( 
rile 
\f ( 
Tar R. Savery, tre 
( | 
1 
‘ Beck 

$20,000. Charles F. 
Sawyer, treas ( Saw 
Regan Co., Dalton, Ma has been ap 
pointed a meml f the Red Cross con 
nuttee to take charge he Be et relict 
wort 

Thomas Develon, Jr., head of the firn 
f the same name, Wm. H. Folwell, 
vice-president, Folwell Bros. & Co., In 
Philadelphia, and Horace C. Jones, 
president of H ( Jones ( , Con 
shock Pa., were among those nominated 
for places on the board of directors ot 
the Union League of Philadelphia, to be 
vo‘ed upon at the annual election, Dec. 12 


B. F. Hagood (not B. A 


Hagood as 


recently reported) is now active vice 
president of-the Glenwood Cotton Mills, 
Easlev, S. ( Other officers of this com 
pany, recently elected, are as follows 


C. Bruce Hagood, president and treas 
urer; W. M. Hagood, Jr., honorary 
Wilton Mayes, secre 


vice president; 
tary 


John W. Allis, vice-president and for 
time sales charge of 
Utica (N. 


transferred 


some manager in 
the New York office of the 
Y.) Knitting Co., been 
to Utica, and will devote his energies to 
the manufacturing end of the 
William Nagle, Jr., has been appointed 
and 
office of 


has 


business 


will be in charge ot 


the 


sales 
the 


Manager 


New York 


company 


H. S. Thompson, of Coffin & 
Inc., 


Burr, 
investments, has been added to the 


board of directors of the Otis Co., Ware, 
Mass., to succeed James R. Hooper, re 
signed All other directors have been 


reelected 


Joseph A. Skinner of William 


Skinner & Sons ts chairman of the drive 
to raise tunds tor the Community Chest 
in He lvoke, Mass 

\t the annual tounder’s might observ 
ances it the Skinner Coffee House in 
Holvok Mass., held on the universary 
of the birth of the late William Skinner, 
Miss Belle Skinner made an address 
tellin the social work carried on at 
his institution and Edward . White 
mad in addres commemorating — the 
e M S 


W. C. Zylstra, superintendent of the 
Mills, W | 


as ou ‘ < s res ec 


ake over a similar position with the 

New Bedford, Mass.., 
will succeed Clarence E. Ben- 
recently 


resigned 


s0n, 





Chas. J. Webb, Chas. J 
sons Co., | Philadelphia, a tr 
Museum, used 


exhibition hall 


iri ustee ol 


e Commercial annually 
| 


a1 conventiol ind )\ 
t Nat 1 Association of Hosiery and 
{ | vear M 1 cturers, has endorse 
prop ncreas he size t this 
t make the largest 1n tl 


Whittall of the M. J 


\ ates, Worcester, Mass 
irned from a thre weeks ica 
Lansing, Micl He intended to 
I her« inew Dries Dart 

rplamn vhicl he recently purchas d 

1 s far as Schenectady, 

Y., when motor trouble developed 

nd he was obliged to return to Worces 

er another plane 

John H. Orr, president and secre 

tarv of the Worcester (Mass.) Bleach 

& Dye Works Co., and Mrs. Orr have 
returned from an European trip 


the 
Cohoes, N. Y., was re 
that 
majorities ever 


Daniel J. Cosgro, proprietor of 
Mills, 


elected mayor of 


Sangamon 


city last week by 


one of largest received 
by a candidate 


Daniel H. Conway, president of the 
Conway Knitting Mills, Oswego, N. Y., 
has been elected mayor ot that city by 
an overwhelming plurality. 

E. M. Kennedy, president of the 
Scotsmoor Co., Johnstown, N. Y., wil 
leave soon for Florida where he will 


spend the winter. 


Howard G. Noble, proprietor of the 
Mill Specialties Co., Westfield, Mass., 
and Mrs. Noble are planning to pass part 


of the winter in Florida. 


Harold M. Coxen, treasurer of the 
Cotton Mills, North Adams, 
and chairman of the permanent 


I loosac 


Mass., 
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Webb & 





relief committee of the Red Cross for 
the flood in that city, has been authorized 
by the general committee to go ahcad 
and organize the work on a two or three 
months’ basis 

E. P. Barber, formerly with the James 
J. Regan Mig. Co., where he officiated as 
sunerintendent, has started in business for 

mself under the stvle the E. P. Barber 
Mtge. ¢ it East Lyn Con The J 
K. & L. S. Weiner Ce New York, has 
he ippointed selling agent for the pro 
duct of the mill 

James Brander has become associated 
with the Iselin-Jefferson Co., New York 


He will have under his direction th 


selling of those products of the Pepperton 


Cotton Mills of Jackson, Ga., which he 
has handled in the past under the name 
of Brander Commission Co. This con 


cern has been operated by Mr. Brander 


since 1917. 


William Dexter has been appointed a 
trustee of the Amoskeag Co., succeeding 


Robert Windsor, of Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., resigned. He is the son of Philip 
Dexter, who is also a trustee of the 


Amoskeag Co 


W. L. Setzer has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Arcadia Cotton Mills, 
Ronda, N. C. 


L. L. Brown, general superintendent 
of the Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has re- 
signed that position. 


S. W. Converse has been promoted 
from superintendent of Mill No. 3 of the 
Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co. to general 
superintendent of the mills. 

T. C. Drew, Jr., has been promoted 


from night superintendent to day super- 
intendent of the Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Hunter West has been promoted 
from night overseer of weaving to night 





GROWING RAMIE IN CALIFORNIA 


The Seed Bed of Ramie Plants at the Home of George W. Wilson 


Calif. 





& A. Photo 


of Pasadena, 


Mr. Wilson has done much work in the development of this fiber and 
believes it will become an important agricultural factor in California. 
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superintendent of Mill No. 3 of the 


ton (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

G. E. Sellers has been pro: 
from night overseer of weaving 
overseer of weaving at the Irene } 


Gaffney, S. C. 

Fred Atkinson, superintende: 
Bloor 
i 


Hs 


Edward 


for 


has resigned 


worsted varns 
Putnam, Conn., 


with that 


company, to accept a | 
with Collins & Aikman at their (¢ 

, Bristol, R. I 

Chas. W. McKendrick has tal 
position as overseer of carding 
Rock River Woolen Mills, Jan 
Wis Mi McKendrick comes 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


plant 


Thomas Foley, overseer of spi 
for the Woolen Co., Pitt 
Mass., for several years has resigne: 
position with that company. 

J. B. Wingard has been promot 
overseer of twisting and weaving at 
Southern-Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga 

Martin A. Coyne has taken the p 
tion as overseer of carding for the [1 
River Mill, American Woolen Co., Li 
low, Vt. Mr. Coyne comes from Pitt 
field, Mass. | 


T. V. Hughey, 


Berkshire 


overseer ot nig 
weaving in Mills Nos. 1 and 2 of t 
Cotton Mills Products Co., Nate 


Miss., has resigned and accepted a p 
tion with the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Op 
lika, Ala. 

R. B. Moore, formerly of Ellenbor 
N. C., has taken a position as night ove: 
seer of weaving at the Irene Mills, Gafi 
ney, S.C. 

George F. Edson has taken the p 
sition as overseer of finishing for W. | 


Dickey & Sons, Oella, Md. Mr. Edso1 
was formerly employed at the Glolx 
Mills, American Woolen Co., Utica, 
N.Y. 


W. . Taylor, overseer of weaving 
at the Irene Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 
resigned. 

Allen Smith has taken a position as 
superintendent of weaving for the York 
Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. 

G. H. Gallager has resigned as over 
seer of dyeing at the Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


has 


Thomas Bingham, overseer of card 
ing for the Rock River Woolen Mills 
Janesville, Wis., has resigned his pos 
tion with that company. 

F. F. Feimster has taken a positio: 
as overseer of dyeing at the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


George Robert Armstrong, a for: 


man for the U. S. Spring Bed ¢ 
Springfield, Mass., and Miss Alice P 
mer Wood, North Adams, Mass., we! 


married in the First Baptist Chur 
Springfield, on Nov. 12 

Olier E. Brown has taken th« 
tion as overseer of spinning 


Berkshire 


Woolen Co., Pittsfield, M 
J. E. Thompson has resigned as 


ond hand in No weaving at 
cadia (S. C.) Mills. 

B. H. Brigman has been n 
ond hand in No. 2 weaving at the A 
cadia (S. C.) Mills. 

John Brown has been promoted 
the position of second hand in twist 
and weaving at the Southern-Bright 


Mills, Shannon, Ga. 





Followed 


Facets to Be Determined and Procedure to Be 











° 8 a * 
in Analyzing Hosiery 
5 J o) J 
ce , He ee se 
Type of Stocking, Stitch, Size, Length, Weight. 
v7 Y T Y a, 
Wales, Courses, Needles, Counts, and Quantities 
N the analysis of hosiery we have By Gilbert R. Merrill type the welt sewing must be cut 
i very special prob'em, because , ravelinge should start at the tot 
there are not only the Varo" actually weighing one dozen pairs, but is the point where the largest e or We Seer an 
veight and SeREES WAT jakeONS be- frequently this number of pairs is not of needles is used. For half hose o1 s — + ee 
_ stockings, but also intentional wailable and it is necessary to weigh any other stocking having a rib cuff or *° vel all the cotto hi 
ae witha the sae stockings, those pairs available and determine by leg, it is necessary to count both the . ~ ano 
1 Vay. Ch FRERS, SS OES proportion the weight per dozen. Al- cuff and the leg, as they are from > Rave ote — 
ent, and ne ae introduc- ways use as many pairs as possible separate machines and may not have uM _— will be necessary 
Y3tnS 10 give particular CORT uc for this work, as there is considerable the same number of needle eee because yarns are often use 
In all hosiery analysis, ut os variation in individual stockings, Che total needles coupled with the in different lengths. sometim 
to obtain all possible data before inforcing varns cannot be ravel 
ing into the stocking. to the reel because they have been cut 
he finished width of a stocking is These must be taken out by hand and 
OS. SO eee because the O conduct any routine investigation most efficiently, it is kept together oi eee ene 
I OPOTSED SHAY OF MER We advisable to be guided by an outline of the best procedure. sizing. With seamless hose that have 
retehi: the Sabri¢ to the Anished -di- Such an outline prevents omissions and the taking up of steps more than one yarn in the foot and 
ensions. However, it is often an ad- in an illogical order. A procedure for the analyzing of hosiery is 
intage to trace an outline of a stock- provided herewith. A previous article by Mr. Merrill discussed 
ng of average measurement just as it the analyzing of knitted fabrics in general. This appeared in 
is, showing all the length and width the issue of Oct. 22, 1927, page 33, and was entitled “The Physical 
measurements, Within the outline, in- Analysis of Knitted Fabrics for Comparison and Duplication.” 
dicate the exact areas made of differ- ; 
ent yarns. This can be reduced to scale 
later, if desired to make the diagram 
less cumbersome ; but the original \hich should be averaged to get the estimated diameter will give the cut 
should be used in taking any meas-  trye weight. for a circular machine and so defi 
urements. : ; Te Wales and Courses nitely place the machine on which the 
' rype of Stocking and Stitch Seventh, determine the wales in the stocking was made. For full-fash- 
For the first item, determine the type various parts of the stocking. If part ioned stockings, it will give an esti 
of stocking based on the method used of the stocking is rib and part plain, mate of the gauge. It is customary 
in manufacturing It; that is, is the determine the wales for each. If, as to use a width of 14 in. of needles 
stocking full-fashioned, circular, OF iy full hose, the stocking is wider at when starting a full-fashioned stock- 
cut ? 2 one point than another, determine the ing; and therefore from the total 
Second, determine the type of stock- wales in each part; as, for example, needles it is possible to estimate the 
ing based on the wearer tor whom It cotton top, upper silk boot, ankle, in- needles per inch and hence the gauge 
re is designed; as men’s, women’s, child- step, and sole. A count may be made (needles per one and one-half inches. ) 


ren’s (boys’ and misses’), and infants’. 
lhis should include a classification as 
p to length; that is, is it full hose, seven- 


is eighth hose, three-quarter hose, or 
half hose? 

is Third, determine the type of stitch 

k used in all the various parts. The 


stitch may be plain throughout, rib in 
: the cuff and plain in the leg and foot, 
x rib in the leg and plain in the foot, or 
may include fancy stitches which must 
he specially investigated. 
Size, Length, and Weight 
Fourth, determine the size of the 
stocking by measuring the length of 
the foot in English inches. For a full- 
fashioned stocking, measure from the 
of the toe through the top of the 
rrowing line at the back of the heel 
| to the back of the stocking. For 
mless hose, measure from the tip 
the toe through the lower end of 
heel gore to the back of the 
king 
iith, determine the length of the 
Measure from the bottom 
the top of the 
llel with the fold at the front of 
leg. At this same time, determine 
length of various parts of the leg 
e length of cuff, welt, rib leg, or 


king, 


the heel to leg 


boot. 
ixth, determine the weight per 
en pairs. This is best done by 


“All rights reserved by author. 


in the heel and toe also; but, as there 
is so little fabric at these points and 
because of the distortion, this figure is 


not as valuable as the others. (When 
the needle spacing and yarn size are 
determined, the texture of the heel and 
toe is quite definitely settled, because 
the aim is to produce a close fabric so 
that it will have good wearing quali- 
ties. ) 

Eighth, determine the courses per 
inch for each of the various positions 
used in counting the wales per inch. 
It is especially important to count the 
wales and courses that correspond and 
to set them down in such a way that 
corresponding wales and courses can 
be used together if desired. Uneven 
stretching in boarding often draws a 
stocking point than 
another and so changes the texture, 
but the product of the and 
courses in the drawn section should be 
the same as in any other section, if the 
original texture before boarding 


more at one 


wales 


was 
the same. (This applies more espec 
ially to plain stitch fabrics. ) 
Needles Used 
Ninth, determine the 
In general, this is a measure of the 


needles used 
fineness of the fabric, quite closely 
allied to the and per 
inch. For plain full hose this is deter- 
mined by actually counting the wales 
around the top of the stocking, which 


wales courses 


Up to this point nothing has been 
done to disturb the texture or con- 
struction of the stocking, but to de- 
termine further items it is necessary 
to destroy one stocking at least. 
While it might be more accurate to 
use several stockings for this work, 
the time necessary to properly analyze 
more than one makes the analysis very 
expensive. If one stocking of an 
average weight is used, it should 
produce quite satisfactory results. 
The total weight of this stocking 
should be recorded for future refer- 
ence. 

Yarn Count 

Tenth, determine the counts or yarn 
sizes for each yarn used, by raveling 
the yarns composing the stocking. 
For a full-fashioned stocking, it is 
necessary to carefully cut the seam 
under the foot and up the back of the 
leg and also the looping at the heel 
and used, the 
knitted cut and trouble 
will For 


with a mock seam put 


Unless care is 
ll be 


during 


toe. 
fabric wi 
result raveling. 
seamless hose 
a sewing machine, it is 
sary to cut the and pull 
the threads used mock 
put in during knitting, it is necessary 
to draw out the yarn when raveling. 


in on neces 


seam out 


For a seam 


For seamless stockings, it is necessary 
to cut the looping at the toe. For the 
fashioned stockings of the Burson 





Outline of Stocking 


leg, it is necessary to turn the stock- 


ing once for each time the yarn 
ravels around. This is because the 
yarns will twist together with one 


twist for each time the raveling yarns 
encircle the stocking. 

Kach length of yarn should be kept 
separate and the lengths 
Then each length should be weighed 
and the determined f this 
weight. 


recorded. 


size from 

At this same time, each strand of 
yarn can be examined for ply; that 
is, number of threads or filaments, as 
the case may require 

Materials Used 

Eleventh, determine the percentage 

of the various materials used, the pet 


centage of each kind and size of yarn, 
or the percentage which any one pat 
is ot the whole stocking Phis 
most commonly used in connection 
with silk or rayon stockings using 
cotton tops, heels, toes, and reintfor: 
ing. In this instance, total the 


weights of both silk (or rayon) and 
cotton and divide each by their com- 
bined weight. There should be very 


(37) 








38 (2994) 


little difference in the original weight 
the stocking and the 


weight of the raveled yarns 


combined 
It there 


much difference, check over the 

rn weights, looking for some dis 
crepancy. 

The stitches per foot of yarn may 


} 
v obtained in a hosiery analvsis, but 


ire not of great importance his 1s 

5 a , : 
varticularly true of seamless full 
hose, where there considerable 


variation between the length of loop 


the top and the ankle. For rib 
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Full-Fashioned Machinery Plant 





Erected by Wildman Mfg. Co. for 
Newly Acquired Richter Department 


ITH the acquisition of the Rich 
W ter full-fashioned hosiery ma 
chine business within the last vear, the 
Wildman Manufacturing Co., Norris 
town, Pa., recognized the necessity of 
providing increased facilities for the 


The lot includes 33 acres, providing 
ample room for possible future ex- 
pansion. 

In order to provide the increased 
facilities required for the production 
of the full-fashioned hosiery machines 





a ell, 





New Building Erected by Wildman 


tops and legs and the legs of halt 


t 


hose, the stitches per foot of yarn 


should be the same throughout, and 
so for these the figure obtained is of 
more value 
Illustrative Hosiery 
Weight of one stocking 
See accompanying outline of stock 


Analysis 
$80.5 


grs 


ing drawn to reduced scale. 


~ 


Type of stucking (by manutac 


ture): Full-fashioned 
l'ype of stocking (by wearer ) 
Woman's full hose 

Stitch, plain throughout 

Size, 10. 

Length of leg, 29 in 

Length of boot, 20 in 

Length of welt, 4 in 


Length of high splicing, 4 1n 


WALES \VERAGI 
lop 25, 29 27, 27-9 
Upper Leg 29, 31, 33 1.0 
Ankle 32, 33, 38 34-3 
Instep 33. 37, 3! 33-7 
Sole 31 28, 33 30.7 
( OURSES 
lop 35. 33. 34 4. 
Upper Leg 40, 41. 39 $0.0 
Ankle 39, 38, 33 . 30.5 
Instep 42, 36, 43 40.3 
Sole 38, 40, 36 38.0 
{ OUNTS 
Part YARDS GRAINS PL) COUNTS 
Loe 49.5 OS 2 8210 
$9.5 1O.8 3 (2 40 3 
Sole 10.5 15.0 2 (3.24/2 
49.5 15.3 2 $4.05 2 
nstep 75.0 15.0 132.9 Den 
Llee 18.0 2 2 41.00/2 
Ts.0 - 1 2 12.20 2 
18.0 »& 2: 1090/2 
18.0 »g 2 102.5/2 
Higt 17.0 6 2 1039 
Splicing 17.0 27 2 104.9/2 


Le 124.0 Den 
Le 

Total weight of silk 
Total weight of cotton, 


9 120.0 22.2 
*o 120.0 {6.2 2 12.24 


349.3 grains 
132.9 grains 
Total weight of stocking, 482.2 grains 


-~ 


Percentage of silk, 27.0% 
Percentage of cotton, 72.4° 

Total needles, 302 
Probable gauge, 39 


Department 


proper development of this important 
department of the Wildman line of 


knitting machines. \ccordingly, a 


very desirable location was secured 


by them on Stanbridge St., on the out 
skirts of the town, less than one-half 
from the plant. 


mile away present 


DEFECTS IN KNIT FABRICS 


eens 





A rib underwear fabrie with many holes is pictured in the upper part 
The holes were all of about the same 
size but were scattered at irregular intervals 


of the accompanying photograph. 


throughout the cloth. 
uniform in texture. 
photograph, a 
texture. 


The lower part of the photograph shows short lengths of yarns raveled 
Note how thin the yarn is in some places, especially in 
the uppermost one. The bottom yarn 


from the cloth. 
there was a hole. 


is where broken. 


Was is not apparent. 


\ study of the fabric showed that it was not very 
Although this does not show to a great extent in the 
close observation will 


The two ends held down by gummed strips of paper 
came from either side of a hole in the fabric. 
This was the only break required to make a hole like 
that shown in the upper part of the photograph. 

The uneven yarn is the fault of the yarn mill. 
\ trouble like this sometimes originates in spinning 
and at other times is the result of poor work on roving or drawing frames. 

(This defect is the 20th to be illustrated in this series.) 


Mfg. Co. at Norristown, Pa., to House Its Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machinery 


in the Richter department, an initial 
unit has just been completed, and is 
gradually equipped with the 
latest and most modern machine tools 
required on this work. It is the plan 
of the Wildman company to develop 
this new plant, and put it into opera- 


being 


quite closely sometimes — 


disclose several spots of varying 


was raveled from a section where 


Note how fine the yarn 


Just where the trouble 
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tion without interrupting the produ 
tion at the Richter plant in Philade 
phia. As the new plant gets unde 
way, it is planned to move the equi; 
ment gradually from the Philadelph 
factory so that the entire equipme: 
will be installed in the new buildin 
which will be entirely devoted to ¢! 
production of these Richter full-fas| 
ioned hosiery machines. It is expect 

this removal will soon be completed 

Greater Floor Space 

This new building was erected b 
the Austin Co., and is the Austin Stan: 
ard No. 3 type of modern daylig! 
construction. It is of the monito: 
type, 200 x 300 ft., affording a floor 
space of 60,000 sq. ft., which is three 
times that contained in the present 
plant in Philadelphia. 

The building, which is designed t 
provide for possible future develop 
ment, is laid out for straight-line pro 
duction with ample space for machine 
shop work, as well as for the as 
sembling department and storage ot 
materials and completed machines 
The building itself is constructed on 
the exterior of deep red tapestry brick 
with artificial stone trim in Bedford 
limestone color. The building is also 
designed with four spans across the 
floor, 50 ft. between each column, 
there being one column to every 2000 
sq. ft. of floor space. 

hese wide aisles have been especi 
ally worked out for the accommodation 
of the largest type of full-fashioned 
machines. In fact, the same type of 
building is used for full-fashioned 
hosiery mills with this special feature 
The floor is concrete, laid with an in 
tegral top dressing, and ground with 
Tests have demonstrated the 
unusual resistance of this floor to hard 
wear, so that it is considered admir- 
ably adapted for machine-shop work. 
The walls are built with steel sash, so 
as to afford the maximum amount of 
daylight. 


stones. 


The sash is glazed with ' 
in. hammered glass. 
Office in Monitor 

Provision has been made for the 
construction of a shop office at one 
end of the building in the monitor 
This makes it possible for the shop 
superintendent to be seated in his office 
and overlook the entire floor. 

Two washrooms and toilets are pro 
vided, each 20 x 35 ft., one at each 
end of the building. These are each 
equipped with two Bradley wash 
fountains 

A temporary heating plant, 20 x 35 
ft., is located at one end of the build 
ing. This has been so designed that 
in the future it can be removed and 
located in a boiler plant adjoining this 
building, all connections being pro 
in anticipation. The York 
Heating and Ventilating system has 
A General Electric 
motor generator set of capacity of 
has been installed for the pur 
pose of developing the direct current 
which is used for the operation of the 


vided tor 
been installed. 


100 kw 


machine tools. 

Ample shipping facilities are pro 
vided in a railroad siding from the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, 
there being a siding of 2000 ft. run- 
ning the entire length of the lot. 
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Laying-Up and Cutting Knitted Silk Fabrics Are First 


Operations in the Manufacture of Gloves 


HE cutting of silk gloves 
does not call for exceptional 
skill in manipulation or for 
vast experience on the part 
the cutters. It does, however, re- 
re the exercise of meticulous care 
planning the routine, handling 
tools, and supervising the component 
operations. While corresponding in 
principle with other types of garment 
cutting, it differs considerably in 
methods and detail. For instance, it 
is practically entirely done with steel 
dies and eccentric presses, and the 
vertical or circular electric knife is 
rarely seen, although it may have its 
uses at certain stages. Large and 
small hand knives are also employed 
incidentally, as well as the stripping 
machine for cutting short and equal 
lengths of cloth. 

Probably the most outstanding 
feature is the nicety with which the 
cutting and trimming must be done. 
In most garments, errors as great as 
1; in. may often be passable, while in 
gloves, 1/32 in. may be of serious 
moment. A brief inspection of the 
multiplicity of very narrow seams 
will bring this home to the most 
casual observer. 

Storage Room 

In starting a cutting room, the first 
essential is a suitable storage place 
for the bolts of silk. This should 
afford protection from light, heat, 
and dust, and should be readily ac- 
cessible. Tiers of drawers are ideal 
but somewhat expensive, and, lacking 
smooth shelves closed in by 
doors or heavy cloth curtains are 

satisfactory. 
lhe cloth should be stored close 
to the tables on which the prelimin- 
ary “stripping” or “tranking”’ is done, 
which place it is advisable also to 
ive a good supply of daylight, pre- 
erably a northern exposure, for 
matching and examining shades. The 
sands and grays, always popular in 
glove colors, are capable of infinite 
variety and must be watched care- 
tully and systematically, one person, 
usually the head cutter, being respon- 
sible for the perfect matching of 
thumbs, cuffs, forchettes, etc. The 
earance of the goods under arti- 
ficial light must also be taken into 
ideration, since undesirable casts 
1 appear upon goods that are per- 

fect in daylight, and vice versa. It 

Is portant that all variations and 
s, such as shaded dvyeings, be 
ht before the cloth is cut up, 
hat, if remediable, the proper 
may be taken, and, it irremedi- 
the cutting may be done to the 
idvantage. 
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Great Care Necessary in Piling Strips—Dies 


Used to Cut Hands. Thumbs. and Forchettes 


By R. 


As previously explained, the cloth 
usually comes to the cutter folded and 
boarded in a double thickness with 
the face in. The fold remains all 
through, and two thicknesses are al- 
ways cut fact to face on account of 
the necessity for making right and 
left hand gloves. This does not, of 
course, apply to the cutting of 


Presgrave* 
be made by piling several colors or 
grades of cloth together. 
Machine for Small Lots 

For smaller quantities and variety 
of product, many mills favor the 
stripping machine of German origin. 
This is a simple, hand-operated affair 
which runs a _ circular knife-blade 
back and forth in a slot over which 





Hand-Operated German Machine Used for “Stripping” Glove Silk Fabric 


thumbs, cuffs, etc., or to the cutting 
of single hands for replacements. 
The cloth is first unrolled and cut 
into strips of various lengths, depend- 
ing upon the size and kind of gloves 
to be cut from them, and also the part 
of the glove which is to be cut. This 
stripping is done in two general ways. 
In the first, a long table is used upon 
which the cloth is piled in a long lay- 


up to about four inches thick. The 
required —strip-lengths are then 
measured off by adjustable divider 


points clamped to a ruler, and the 
lines are marked with a tailor’s chalk 
or soit pencil, using a T-square. The 
cutting of the strips may then be done 
by a long hand-knife (about 30 in.) 
which is passed through a 
slot in the table top. 

To facilitate the cutting, for which 
the knife must be of razor sharpness, 
the cloth pile must be weighted down 
with iron bars about one inch square 
and three feet long. The bars should 
be provided with a handle for other- 
wise it is somewhat hard to place 
them without deranging the silk. In- 
stead of the hand-knife, a rotary elec- 
tric knife may be used here to ad- 
vantage. This method of. stripping 
is mostly used where large quantities 


narrow 


of one kind are being run through, 


although moderately small cuts may 


one double thickness of the cloth is 
automatically held by a grooved steel 
bar. The top of the knife runs in the 
groove. The bolt of cloth is unrolled 
and placed on a long table immedi- 
ately in the rear of, and attached to, 
the machine. A _ clamping device 
seizes the end of the cloth and draws 
it forward a definite distance, which 
is capable of minute adjustment. The 
pressure bar is brought down and the 
knife run across once. The resulting 
strip of cloth is removed, and the 
process is repeated until the requisite 
number of strips is obtained. The 
more primitive (and generally im- 
practicable and less exact) way is to 
strip the cloth by hand, using shears. 
Even this may be necessary at times, 
just as a plant using the piling 
method above outlined may find it ad- 
vantageous to have the stripping ma- 
chine as a 
equipment. 


piece of auxiliary 
The strips of cloth are now ex- 
amined for flaws, such 


and ends out. 


as pin-holes 
Each strip is opened 
out and carefully inspected. In some 
mills this is done over a frosted glass 
table top under which electric lamps 
are placed. Where 
required to be exceedingly stringent, 
best; but for 
purposes an examination 


examination is 


this method is the 
ordinary 


over a sheet of black oilcloth will be 


found entirely satisfactory, all real 
Haws being readily noticed by the 


trained and systematic examiner. 
When a flaw is found, the strip is im- 
mediately cut through the flaw with 
shears, leaving two narrower strips 
otherwise perfect. Should one of 
these strips be now so small that the 
die intended to be used on it would 
overlap the sides, it is placed aside 
for other uses. It might be mentioned 
here that the term “strip length’ re- 
fers only to the length of cloth cut 
from the goods and has no bearing 
upon the lateral length, which of 
course depends upon the width of the 
fabric. In glove terminology, a strip 
may be only a few inches in length 
and yet be several feet in width. 


Strips Piled for Cutting 


In addition to cutting out flaws, the 
examiner will also trim off the rough 
edges caused by the tentering, avoid- 
ing waste as far as possible but see- 
ing that no distorted 
sections are permitted to get into the 
gloves. The strips are now piled for 
cutting. This must be very carefully 
done, and straight edges must be 
maintained, The first requirement is 
a piece of light-weight pattern board 
a little larger than the largest strip 
when halved. The pile is built up on 
this board. The perfect strips—i. e., 
those which were not cut through on 
account of flaws—are piled first, all 
naturally being the same size. The 
largest strip is laid down first, face 
up. Then the strip is folded in the 
middle, the right end being brought 
over to coincide exactly with the left, 
while all wrinkles are removed by 
gently brushing with the hand or by 
blowing. Upon this strip, and in the 
same manner, the other strips are 
laid, in order of size, to a height of 
say 48 thicknesses, or enough for two 
dozen pairs of gloves per cut. The 
number of layers in the pile will de- 
pend mainly upon the weight of the 
cloth and the depth of the dies. 

Care must be taken to have all 
edges and outside corners coinciding 
as nearly as possible. The pile should 
be well weighted down as soon as it 
is made in order to prevent undue dis- 
turbing. The main requisites for pil- 
ing are steady hands and eyes and 
nimble fingers which must also be free 
from rough skin, etc., which would 
catch on the somewhat flimsy fabrics. 
It is a job admirably suited for female 
help, as are both stripping and ex- 
amining. It will be found of con- 
siderable assistance to the cutter if 


discolored or 


a ticket is attached to each piece of 
cloth at the knitting plant—a_ ticket 
on which the details of dimensions, 
weight, etc., as well as the number 


(41) 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 
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and nature of any flaws are marked. 
In ‘act, it is always desirable at all 
stages to provide the cutter with as 
complete information as possible in 
that he may utilize cloth to the 
best advantage. For instance, if 
there is one inferior piece among 
several others that are up to standard, 
this piece could often be used more 
economically in the smaller parts, 
such as thumbs, binding, facing, etc. 
Cloth Cut by Die 

Aiter piling, the cloth is ready for 
the cutting proper, which is always 
done by means of a press and a steel 
die. The presses used for this are 
quite standard and are of the eccen- 
which are foot-tripped 
once for each cut. They operate on 
a motor of about 2 h.p. The press is 
best arranged with a table on either 
side so that two men may work at 
the same time. If desired, this ar- 
rangement may be elaborated into a 
sliding steel sheet on which the piles 
are laid and run under the press. 

The number of cutters will of 
course depend upon the production 
required. One cutter with proper 
eoordination of piling, ete., can usu- 
ally handle all the work that is neces- 
up to 


orde 


tric variety 


sary say 1000 to 1500 dozen 
For this amount, the 
cutter would need three or 
one of whom should be a 
vouth. These figures of 


course would be considerably reduced 


pairs a week. 
four as- 
sistants, 
man or 


during the cutting of long or fancy 
gloves. or when sizes and shades were 
considerably mixed, 

The cut is hardwood 
block with thicknesses of 
paper interposed between the silk and 
the block to prevent the die biting 
too into the block. Newspaper 
found satisfactory enough 
here and inav be subsequently baled 


made on a 


several 


far 
will be 
and resold at no loss. In some mills, 
the goods are laid on the block and 
under the die, in which case the die 
is forced down through the cloth. 
In others the process is reversed, the 
die heing laid on the bed plate face 
up and on it the cloth, the paper, and 
the block in that order. The cloth is 
pressed down upon the die here. 
Both systems have several points 
for and against their use, and either 
may employed — satisfactorily. 
the former is a little easier 
to control in less experienced hands, 


he 
Probably 


aS it is generally less difficult to place 
lie accurately on the pile than to 
place the pile on the die. Also in 
the latter method there is a tendency 
for loth to the more 

irts of the die, even with the 


board as support. 


sag between 
This error 
tranks 
un- 
may 
1 frequently are, equipped with 
el springs to overcome 1 


Id the cloth 


give disproportionate 


5) which would result in 


cloves, How ever, dies 


sagging 


horizontal. 


Order of Cutting 
first cut is made at the thicker 
the pile and will probably 
me or two upper layers that 
narrow to take another 
These pieces may be unfolded 
iced face to face on top of the 


Ww too 
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lay. If they are still too narrow for 
the width of the die, they are dis- 
carded down to those that are of suffi- 
cient width. This process is con- 
tinued, moving the die down the rest 
of the lay until the whole is con- 
sumed. In the case of the tranks, the 
dies will be found wider at one end 
than at the other, and must be re- 
versed at each cut in order to waste 
as little as possible. Following the 
tranks, the thumbs are cut; then the 
forchettes are 
narrow strips 


cut—these being the 
running the 
fingers. It may also be necessary to 
cut further strips for facing 
welts or binding hems, ete. 
Thumbs are cut similarly to the 
tranks, and, in part, may come from 
discarded 


between 


the 


too narrow for 
tranks, although a certain number of 
strips will almost always have to be 
specially cut for thumbs. Forchettes 
come, in the main, from the discarded 
pieces, and whether or not there must 
be special strips cut for them will de- 
pend upon the width of the original 
cloth and the 
therein. 

An important feature of cutting is 
the length of the different strips, 
which will, of course, depend upon 


pieces 


number of flaws 


the style and the size of the glove. 
For glove which is to 
have a contrasting hem or a 
attached will naturally 
than which is to 


mon 


instance, a 
cutt 
be shorter 


one have the com 


folded hem. Obviously, also, a 
size 8 will be wider and longer thana 
size 6. Strips must be arranged ac 
cordingly. This 
not the 
variations 
last 
ming, which is done by 


leneth, how 
cut 


unavoidable. 


strip 
final 
are 


ever, is 
slight 
These 


length, as 


are removed by trim 


hand imme 
diately after the cutting. A definite 
trimming distance is determined 
each glove, and may be measured 
from the bottom of the thumb-hole or 
from the top of the slit made for the 
opening in the palm. 


for 


Glove Propertions 

In addition to the trank 
ments, forchettes must be carefully 
measured for length and width, pat 
ticularly the latter, and strips must be 
cut accordingly. 


measure 


\ table giving some 

different 
accompanies the next article 
and the other tables, 
the of demonstrating 
proportions and are not 


dimensions 
This, 


with 


idea of these 


are given 
idea the glove 
intended to 
be considered as specific and ultimate 
information, although ’ 
rect for certain conditions 


they are cor 
dies. 
It will be noticed that the tranks vary 


in length 


and 
in. for each half size, all 
of the one kind being trimmed 
same length from li 
the thumb. \ 
variation 


the slit or f1 
slight proportional 
may be made in the 
ming length for each but this 
will not usually be found necessary 
The base of the thumb-hole will gen 
erally be found to be the better place 
to measure 
readily noted point. 

The torchettes 
length 4 in. for each halt 
and width 
full thumbs do 


trim 


size, 


from, as it is a more 


also. increase in 
size lar 
rise 1/16 in. in 


The 


ger, 


each 


ror 


size. not 


tor 
for two sizes, as in- 
noted that there 
use in 

and 


need to be separate 
one is sufficient 
dicated. It 
are 


every size, 


will be 
sizes in 
Ot 


seven general 


women’s gloves. these, 5 
8!2 are not very common, while 
62 and 7 are the most popular; the 
cheaper gloves tend towards the lar 
ger sizes, and the better grades to the 
smaller sizes, as might be expected. 
Quarter sizes are not used or needed 
are in leather, 
the 
fabric making such small variations a 


in silk gloves, as they 
on account of the elasticity ot 
matter of hair-splitting. 
than 8 


obtainable, 


Larger sizes 
smaller 
but 


and than 5 are 


are usually not 
necessary. 

In cutting strips for forchettes in 
ictual practice, it is hardly necessary 


to cut a separate length for each for 


Organization in 


Built Around 


(2999) 43 


chette; and usually one strip will be 
made to do for three 
sizes unless very large quantities of 


two or even 


each size are being run at a 
which 


ime, in 


case some economy might be 
the widths 


lhe strips for thumbs will generally 


effected by separating 


be cut about '¢ in. longer than twice 
the length of the die. What this will 
be will depend upon the type of die 
being employed. Single widths may be 
used, but the little less 
wasteful and easily handled 
both in the cutting and in the piling 

Thumbs are usually cut with the 
die uppermost; while, in the case of 


double is a 
more 


torchettes, the cloth is always uppet 
By doing this, the 
between 


most. torchettes 


remain in the blades of the 


die and are readily removed in com- 
pact bunches for counting. 


( To be 


continued ) 


the Textile Mill 


Key Man, but 


Should Function in His Absence 


By Harry E. Kaemmer 


A N efficient, smoothly functioning 
_ organization is the most import 
ant factor in any industry. An or- 
built in such a 
that 
disturb 


ganization should be 
that 
will 


Way any 


contingency may 
the 


operation. If the 


arise not aftect or 


smoothness of its 
superintendent is not on the job, work 


should progress as efficiently as if he 
there if<a 


absent, it 


were loreman of depart 


‘nt head is should not be 


‘It either in the quantity or quality 


of production. In other words, an 


} 


organization should be built so that 


it is not dependent on certain employes 


lo 


friction 


function 
should 
their absence. 


in any department 
smoothly, discord and 


} 


be conspicuous by 


How can an efficient, smoothly 
functioning organization be formed? 
Where should the start made ? 
How can team-work be accomplished ? 

and discord be 
and various other 

the mill 


who is giving serious thought to his 


be 
How can friction 
avoided ? These, 


questions, confront owner 


business. 
Build Around Key Man 
In every organization there must be 
a key man around whom the business 
id of the mill will 
1, the superintend 


of the production et 
revolve. In the mil 


ent is the for this 


] 
What shoul 


He should 


post 


1 
ogical one 
1 be his 


qualifications ? 


a working know!l- 


possess 


edge of the business. He must be 


broadminded and level headed, Ot 


good judgment, and must be fair and 
\bove all, he 


oom rd judge OT 


impartial must 


human nature and 1 


a ee select with discrimin 


through their 


nose who 


operation, good mate 


various depat 


the superintendent possesses 


these qualifications, he is well fitted to 


select his aides and give combat to 


the enemies of profit—waste, careless- 
ness, high labor and in- 


and in- 


high 


costs, 
creasing overhead 


ferior pre duction. 


expense, 


Personal friendships must be 


gotten if they interfere with 
efficiency of the organization 

sonal enmity and petty dislikes must 
also be banished. 


the 


logical successor to the one in charg 


s 


In each department, 


superintendent must select the 
Cc. 
This is a precaution as well as a pro- 
tection in c¢ head 


ase 


department 


the organiza 


resigns or leaves oa 


seen that 


It <cax readily be every 
thing revolves around the superintend 
ent or key man, and success is depend 
ent on his judgment and the 
What it 
Will the 


like an arch that has 


election 
of his assistants. something 
happens to him? 


tion 


organiza- 
crumble 
been divested of its keystone? If the 
superintendent possesses the qualities 
mentioned above, this cannot happen, 
have trained a 
sistant for just such an emergency. 
Testing Organization 

The organization is established, but 
it has not been put to the crucial test, 
and the question arises as to whethet 


as he will capable aS- 


it will function properly in an emer 
gency. A good test is for the super 
intendent to be away from the mill for 
a few days. If the organization fune 
tions properly during his 
has been successful in forming one 
of the important 


chain. 


absence; he 


links in hi 


most 
If the organization does not 
function properly, he will know where 
he will have to build up. 

rhe | 


test can be made 
departments 


same 
If they stand 


1 


le organization may be ec 


omplete and efficient 


Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. Co., 1 
idle, has been taken over by the tow 
if Holden, Mass., for nonpayment ot 
taxes for 1925, 1926 and 1927 


WES 
to $12,783, as 


, amounting 
a result of no bidders ap 
the sale 
ducted by the 
pected that the property, 
sessed for $99,000 and mortgaged for 
$100,000, will be offered for sale again if 
it is not redeemed. 


pearing at recent auction con- 


tax collector. It is ex 


which is as- 
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Twist in Worsted Yarns 
Technical Editor: 
\Will you give us a list of twists for 


single and two-ply worsted yarns in 
mixtures used for men’s wear, in 40s, 
46s, 50s, 60s, and 70s. Kindly note that 
we feel it would be better to use one 
kind of twist for the warp and a softer 
twist for the filling. Do you think’ this 
is practical in mixtures? In making a 
}2-0z. serge with 2/40s white, both 
warp and filling, would you have the 
twist the same or not? (6260) 


The following twists are used in a 
prominent men’s wear mill: 


No Single Two-Ply 
Oe wx sates hoe eee eae 14% 14 
Tr eee ee de ‘ 16 15g 
Gigi icce shat iee ag ice Ble 17% 17 
OR cNcnnes een aes 18 18 
PE a ex ’ 20 


See ee 19% 
Using two kinds of twist for warp 
and filling would not be very prac- 
tical. The only advantage a_ softer 
twist would give you would be a 
quicker shrinkage in width and _pos- 
sibly a little softer handle. These 
would be offset by the careful handl- 
ing required for two different twists 
of the same color even if the count 
should be different. The counts 
could not be so greatly different any- 
how if you make men’s wear. You 
might have considerable trouble with 
mixed yarn, like streaks in warp or 
bars and uneven shrinkage in filling. 

Another point to be considered in 
the matter of two different twists in 
men’s wear mixtures is that it would 
take a lot more yarn to run the mill 
if there were different twists for 
warp and filling. In running mix- 
tures one cannot order such big 
batches, and if it is necessary to split 
them up for different twists it would 
cost more to make yarn. If big 
batches are ordered there is the danger 
of making more yarn than one needs, 
which might result in being left with 
odd yarns on hand after the season 
was over. 

In making serges with 2/40s white, 
we would have the twist in both 
warp and filling the same. In men’s 
wear the twists for warp and filling 
are generally the same if one is using 
two-ply both ways. Different twists 
are more commonly found in women’s 
wear to bring out or subdue the twill, 
make shadow stripes, ete. 

\ worsted superintendent replies to 
this question as follows: You could 
put less twist in the single with 
ligher quality stock. The speeds of 
the machinery enter into this question 
As a rule, the mill makes the 

to suit the fabric they want to 
uce. However, the following 
s are very nearly what the dif- 
ferent mills use: 


1 


tw 


nr 


Single Double 
- 4 GU Oak aee ures 14 12 
1 a) 13 
EONS hueiieateauseetale. bie 15 14 
16 1 
-/* Hose atis soi 15 13 
16 l4 or 15 


No. Single Double 

2/608 0.8 tates 15 15 
16 16 
17 17 

Ns x/ao, bowie. x ere 15 15 
16 16 
17 17 
18 18 


Different mills have different ideas 
which they have worked out to suit 
their purposes. 

x * x 


Thread Finishing 
Technical Editor: 

Can you advise us what you would 
recommend for use in the finishing bath 
given to cotton yarn for sewing thread 
purposes? We do not seem to be able 
to get the best results by an ordinary 
sulphonated castor oil finish. Most of 
our competitors’ products seem to have 
a sizing of some kind which at the 
same time lends a scroopy feel to their 
yarn. 

We are enclosing a reeling taken from 
one of our competitor’s brands. This 
particular thread has not been blued, 
but just bleached in the ordinary way. 
It is made from a 60/3-ply, right-twist 
Sak Egyptian cotton yarn. It feels to 
the writer as if some paraffine has been 
used in winding, but aside from. this, 
the reeling itself does not feel starchy, 
yet the individual thread seems highly 
scrooped. 

We have heard of several people using 
tartaric acid as a last finishing bath in 
order to give yarn scroopiness. Will 
tartaric acid hurt cotton when used as a 
last bath and the material then put into 
a dry room at about 160° F. tempera- 
ture ? 

We would appreciate if vou could 
recommend to us a finish that will give 
a little body to yarn, yet at the same 
time not be sticky or starchy so that the 
winding will be affected or that the 
threads will stick together. We also 
would like your opinion as to whether 
you think an acid finish is desirable for 
sewing threads, or whether you think an 
oil finish is more desirable. (6265) 

The sample of thread is what is 
known as flat lock finish. A formula 
to produce this finish as as follows: 
50 gals. water. 

12 Ibs. starch. 

Ibs. white tallow softener, 

Ibs. white wax. 

Ibs. cocoanut oil, commercial 
ibs. sal soda. 

Boil up the mixture in a barrel 


Dissolve the starch in cold 
to make a paste. Add the softener to 
boiling water first; then add_ the 
cocoanut oil and sal soda; then add 
the starch solution. Then boil and 
as soon as the mixture comes to the 
boil shut off the steam. The size is 
used at a temperature of 120° F. 

The writer would not use or advise 


vo 


bow 


water 
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Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


using tartaric acid on such fine 
counts. If you soap the yarn first 
and then run it into the size bath 


without washing, you can add a little 
more soap to the regular soap bath 
and this will give all the scroop you 
want. 


ee a 


Calculating Cloth Shrinkage 
Technical Editor: 

Will you please tell me the best way 
of figuring cloth shrinkage before you 
put cloth in the fulling mills? (6258) 

We assume that the necessary 
shrinkage in length, in order to secure 
a desired finished weight, is what is 
wanted. The shortest and best rule for 
this is as follows: Multiply the differ- 
ence between the clean weight of the 
unfinished cloth and the desired 
finished weight by 36, and divide by 
the weight wanted. This will give the 
inches of shrinkage per yard required. 

Example: Suppose the cloth weighs 
24 ozs. from the loom, and it is desired 
to have it weigh 22 ozs. when finished. 
It will first be necessary to wash and 
dry one cut to ascertain the clean 
weight. Should this be 19.2 ozs., it 
will show a loss in weight of 20%, or 
a clean weight of 80% of the loom 
weight. 

The procedure will then be as fol- 
lows: 


22 19.2 2.8 
2.8 xX 836=100.8 
100.8 22 4.54 


The 4.54 is the number of inches of 
shrinkage per yard required. 


\s the shrinkage in length, as 


shown by the measurement at the full 
ing mills, will seldom hold, but will be 
drawn out to some extent in the dry 
finishing, it will be necessary to exceed 
the figured shrinkage by an amount 
sufficient to allow for this. 
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Dear Sir:—We have 
the 21st, relative to the 
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for the information contained 

| therein. We assure you this is 
| greatly appreciated by us, and if 
we may reciprocate at any time, 
we will be only too glad to do so. 
Yours very truly, 
SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO. 
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In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining 
WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
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If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
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any expense is incurre 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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In the above case it would be well 
to shrink the cloth an even five inches, 
and by a careful measurement after 
finishing to determine more definitely 
the allowance to be made. 

Upon the same line and character of 
goods it will not be necessary to carry 
out the full procedure as given above. 
By figuring the clean weight on the 
percentage basis, as determined in the 
one-cut test, the washing of 
pieces will not be required. 

It will be understood that it will be 
necessary to mark off a yard in length 
for measurements as the work 
ceeds. 


other 


pro- 
By careful attention to the 
work, and exact measurements, the 
above rule will be found reliable at all 
times. 

K * * 


Wants to Desize and Kier Boil 
at Same Time 

I am interested in the desizing of 44 
x 40 gray muslin; that is, after the 
starch has been removed and the kier 
ot cloth boiled, bleached, and soured, 
it will give a negative test to iodine 
solution. What | would like is some 
method that will desize and boil at the 
same time. It is a rather long process 
to desize in one operation and then kier 
boil. What would you suggest 


(6255) 
We believe there is no satisfactory 
method of desizing cotton fabrics and 
kier boiling at the same time. ‘The de- 
sizing of the gray goods is really a 
slightly acid reaction and it is gener- 
ally understood that a temperature of 
140 to 145° F. is the most satisfactory 
at which to work the materials for 
desizing. It is therefore evident that 
both the alkalinity of the kier boil and 
the temperature at which the kier boil- 
ing is done would not permit of desiz- 
ing in the kier unless some new inter- 
mediate for this purpose is developed 
which will work with alkalies at a high 
temperature. 
*« * * 
Uneven Twist in 
Yarn 


Mercerized 


Technical Editor: 


We are enclosing herewith a skein of 
36/2 mercerized yarn. You will note 
that the twist is very uneven, being al- 
ternately tight and loose. We ask if 
possible that you advise us the cause of 
this unevenness, and also if 


same can 
be remedied. 


(6267) 

In examining this yarn we noticed 
that, in addition to varying in twist 
from tight to loose, there were places 
where one strand twisted around the 
other, giving a corkscrew effect, or 
entirely covering the other as is 
sometimes done in a core yarn. 

The usual cause of this defect is un- 
even single yarn. The tightly twisted 
portions come where the yarns were 
light, and the soft twisted portions 
come where the yarns were heavy. 
It is a well established rule that the 
twist will tend to “run” into the thin 
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H & D Unit Shipping Boxes 
have made important sav- 
ings for many knit goods and 
other manufacturers. They 
are savings in Shipping Box 
costs, in packing room time 
and labor, in freight and ex- 
press costs. The experience 
of the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of corrugated fibre 
Shipping Boxes and packing 
materials makes such sav- 
ings possible. One of 40 
H & D Package Engineers 
will bring this experience to 
you and will show you how 
you can make similar sav- 
ings. Our booklet, “How to 
Use H & D Free Service” 
tells the story. Write for it. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER Co. 
450 Decatur Street - + Sandusky, Ohio 


HINDE & DAUCH 
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places in a yarn and when this hap- 
pens the fineness at that point is ex- 
aggerated by the extra twist that is 
present. 

We marked this yarn at points 
where the twist was noticeably soft or 
hard and then untwisted the strand. 
Examination of the singles indicated 
that the trouble was due to uneven- 
ness in the single yarns. Although it 
is difficult to demonstrate, the twist 
in the single is probably uneven also, 
and the corkscrew defect probably re- 
sults from a particular combination in 
plying of fine and coarse places in the 
single yarns with hard and soft twist. 
Where one yarn covers the other, it is 
probably an exaggerated example of 
this same condition. 

We noticed that the sample skein 
was quite neppy, which may give 
some clue to the reason for the un- 
evenness. We know of no way to 
remedy this defect because we feel it 
is due to unevenness of the single 
yarns. Once the yarn is spun, there 
is no remedying any unevenness that 
is present. In producing more yarn, 
however, by properly adjusting ma- 
chines and preparing the roving, a 


uniform yarn should be obtained. 
* * * 


Finishing Knitted Fabrics 
Technical Editor: 

We enclose two samples of knitted 
fabrics on which we would be pleased 
to receive your opinion and comments. 
Sample No. 1 was made with a 1/25s 
French spun yarn. It seems that we 
are unable to get a smooth surface on 
this cloth, although it was processed in 
the regular way by fulling, scouring, 
dyeing, drying, and then being calen- 
dered. Is there any way in which the 
cloth could be made smoother ? 

Sample No. 2 was made with a 1/15s 
3radford spun yarn. While the yarn 
is fairly hard, we believe that the poor 
appearance of the cloth is due to im- 
proper finishing. Do you think that 
the cloth could be finished cleaner with- 
out the aid of a softening process? If 
not, may we ask that you please furnish 
us with a formula for softening the 
yarn in the cloth. (6266) 


We understand you are fulling and 
scouring sample No. 1 before dyeing. 
The following method will give you 
better results on a French spun fabric 
than fulling before scouring: 

Take eight pieces of equal yardage 
and put them in the washer. Make 
up a neutral soap of about four 
ounces to the gallon. From this take 
enough to make a good lather in the 
washer, perhaps five or six pailfuls 


will do. Scour the goods at 120° 
F. for 25 min. Wash off in warm 
water for 10 minutes. Drop this 


water and wash off with warm water, 
letting it run off as usual. Twenty 
minutes in the warm water will be 
long enough; then finish off with cold 
water for 10 minutes. Remove the 
goods and extract them for at least 
10 minutes. The pieces are now 
ready to be dry-fulled. It is rather 
dificult to explain here just how you 
obtain the desired results, and at this 
Stage of the operation you ought to 
have a demonstration. Two_ pieces 
are put in each side of the fulling mill 
and run doubled. The time of run- 
hing is very short, but depends on the 
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finish. Off-hand we would say 10 
minutes would be long enough, judg- 
ing from your sample. The finish is 
obtained by time of running in the 
mill. The width will be taken care 
of in the washer if the pieces come 


from the knitting machines 32 to 
33 in. After fulling, the pieces are 
ready for dyeing. You will have 


fewer dyeing troubles by this method 
of finishing. 

Sample No. 2 would look better if 
you made it a little firmer. Your 
method of fulling before scouring is 
all right on Bradford spun. Try tak- 
ing it up three four inches in 
length; perhaps five inches will give 
you a firmer handle. Do not run the 
goods over 45 minutes. You should 
be able to get the shrinkage in this 
period of time. A good soap for this 
yarn would be 5 ozs. of soap and 2 
ozs. of soda ash to the gallon. A 
good way to feed the soap on is with 
a watering can. Have two cans and 
pour the soap on each side of the 
fulling mill while the pieces are run- 
ning. About one and one-half pail- 
fuls or a little more will be enough 
on each side for an eight-piece set. 
Pour soap on evenly and do not use 
hot or lumpy soap. 


or 


After fulling, scour with the soap 
that is in the goods, as it is not neces- 
sary to use more, providing enough 
is used to obtain the desired results 
in the fulling. Add sufficient warm 
water to the washer and run the goods 
for half an hour in the soap. Wash 
off with warm water until there is no 
trace of alkali left in the goods. Fin- 
ish off with cold water, and the goods 
are ready for the dye kettle. 


* * * 


Advertising Is Increasing in 
Usefulness 
Technical Editor: 

The advertising convention recently 
held in Boston should remind business 
men that advertising has come of age. 
Some may think that advertising reached 
its majority years ago, but the fact is, 
it is just coming to the period of its 
greatest usefulness. 

Advertising as an organized, and in a 
loose sense, a scientific instrument for 
“making known” has only within recent 
years reached a place which may prop- 
erly be called an integral part of the 
business world. The advertising man 
of today is not a writer, an artist, nor a 
dreamer, as such. He is first of all a 
business man, interested in profit and 
loss, in economical production, in dis- 
criminate purchasing; in fact, in all the 
vital processes of industry. 

That world leaders like President 
Coolidge, the Prince of Wales, and 
others, have taken cognizance of the in- 
fluence of advertising as an economic 
force, goes to show that it has gained a 
permanent place in the complex fabric 
of modern life. 

This imposes upon advertising an obli- 
gation to be more than ever the cham- 
pion of exact truth, and the avowed 
enemy of deception, either actual or im- 
plied. 

Yours truly, 
W. E. KerrisH, Megr., 
Advertising Department, 
Boston Gear Works Sales Co. 


“Is Massachusetts Satisfied?” 
ProvipENcE, R. I., Nov. 9, 
Editor, TExTILE WoriLp.— 


1927. 


Bully for your editorial “Is Massa- 
chusetts Satisfied?” in your issue of 
Nov. 5! If all influential papers like 


your own, which are particularly in- 


terested in New England business 
economics rather than soft hearted 
sentimentalism, would speak out in 


meeting against the restrictive and 
business-killing laws in the State of 
Massachusetts, something might be 
accomplished in the way of arousing 
public opinion to the seriousness of 
the situation. It has become fashion- 
able if a man does face the truth and 
call a spade a spade, relative to the 
Massachusetts economic situation, to 
call him a calamity howler. Expres- 
sions such as you have made in this 
particular editorial are highly com- 
mendable and should set men_ to 
thinking. 

Yours very truly 

P. C. WentwortH, Treas. 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

* * * 

Wants Silk Terms Simplified 
Technical Editor: 

Every trade or business has its own 
little vocabulary of technicalities, or 
slang, which is understood only by 
those who are immediately engaged in 
that work. As those tech- 
nicalities are spoken in another sphere 
their meaning is lost. 


soon as 


The silk industry is as bad as any, 
and now that we have a standardization 
committee doing such veoman service 
towards simplifying the classification 
of raw silk, it is time we had another 
voluntary committee formed to sim- 
plify the way of talking about it. At 
present it is chaos. 


Here is one little sentence, right 
here on my desk: “Average price of 
fresh coccoons, $60.00 Mex. per 


picul ; 1s piculs ot fresh cocoons re- 
quired of 
silk.” 

Who can get at the price or quan- 
tity of that? 


for reeling one bale raw 


Once the idea of standardizing the 
talk gets moving it will be to 
carry out, and we shall take no little 
pride to ourselves for being the pion- 


easy 





**¥ DO not choose to run” is evidently 

not a popular sentiment with mill 
superintendents; 39 became candidates 
for the position advertised below: 


WANTED — Superintendent of woolen 
mill by isolated mid-western mill. 
entire charge of manufacturing. 


Take 
Perma- 
nent place, — salary and share in 
profits to right man. Give full experi- 
ence. All correspondence confidential. 
Address Adv.— TEXTILE WORLD. 





A signal example of the pulling power 
of the Clearing House. It goes with- 
out saying that this Michigan woolen 
mill “got their man.” 


Scores of textile men are successfully 
using the Clearing House. Are you? 
See pages 103 to 105, this issue. 
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eers in this movement, as in others. 


Let the order for standardized fig- 
ures go forth, and when reports are 
sent in to the papers by correspond- 
ents or by consular officials, let the 
technical editor, before he decides to 
publish, say, “Either you translate 
your Hang Kwan ttaels into good 
U. S. dollars, and your piculs and 
quintals and kans and bales into kilo- 
grams or pounds, or I shall do it my- 
self.” , 
lution. 


That would complete the revo- 


Of course, there are folk who re- 
member what a picul is, and who 
know the difference in weight be 
tween a bale of Echigo strict extra 
and a bale of Shanghai Tsatlee, any 
time of the year, almost by instinct. 
There are others who know the quo- 
tation in U. S. money of a Shanghai 
tael and a candareen, but what is the 
good of cluttering the brains of all 
the remainder of us with stuff we do 
not know and very frequently cannot 
find out without an infinite amount of 
trouble? It is not worth the trouble. 

Let us have an end of all this mix- 
up and say what we mean in plain 
language that everybody can under- 
stand without searching through dic- 
tionaries that are out-of-date and 
glossaries that omit the one word we 
are looking for. Let that voluntary 
committee form itself and get to it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep. Grove-PALMER. 


* . * 


Holes in Rayon Webbing 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing you a piece of 
ravon webbing which is full of holes. 
Will you kindly advise us what, in 
your opinion, causes these holes; 
whether it is the yarn, the knitting, 


or the bleaching and dyeing? This 
cloth was given a peroxide bleach 
preparatory to dyeing. (6241) 


It is difficult to state the exact cause 
of these holes with only the sample of 
cloth to examine. It is only possible 
to list what might cause them. In 
the first place, it is always advisable 
to get in touch with the firm from _ 
whom you are buying your yarn, and 


let them know in detail what the 
nature of your trouble is. The fault 
may be with weak yarn in places 


which do not appear until the knitted 
cloth is being processed. If you have 
hard water this may help to cause 
your trouble. Yarn which has stood 
for some time with oil in it is not in 
the best condition for obtaining 
perfect cloth. Too strong an alkaline 
bath with too high a temperature may 
have a tendency to weaken thin parts 
of rayon yarn. If your cloth is not 
absolutely free from chemicals, before 
drying, holes will appear. .Check up 
your drying, if you dry by a mechani- 
cal process, and note if any cuts could 
come from this step in your process- 
ing. Any tension on your cloth while 
wet might cause a slight breaking of 
the small filaments which would allow 
a hole to appear later on. 
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ZB William Whitman Company, Inc. 


Sole Selling Agents for 
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Monomac Spinning Co Lawrence, Mass. Mary Louise Mills 


0 
it 


Nonquitt Spinning Co New Bedford, Mass. 
Nashawena Mills New Bedford, Mass. 


d 


This Company also handles a large part of the products of over one hundred other 
mills in the South. 


COTTON YARNS WORSTED AND WORSTED CLOTH 


Combed and Carded WORSTED MERINO YARNS Men’s Wear 
All Twists, Counts and Putup Rennie aid Weceee Hines 


Mule and Frame Spun for Pencil Stripes and Fancy Suitings 
Knitting yarns, single and ply Men’s Wear Mixtures 
Weaving yarns, single and ply Dress Goods and Silk Trade Vigoureux 
Splicing and_ Plaiting yarns Cheviots 
Gassed and Mercerized yarns for Tropical Suitings 
de — and Bleached yarns : Gabardines 
Thread yarns Hosiery Coverts 
Tire yarns Underwear and Rubber Trades Shepherd Checks 
Crepe yarns; Voile yarns 7 : Whipcords 
Electrical yarns Yarns manufactured according to Wide Wales 
Glove yarns Government s ifications — 
Webbing yarns Worstgd and Worsted Merino Lustre Linings 
Embroidery yarns; Lace curtain yarns twisted with 
Fine Count Cop yarns Cotton, Mercerized or Rayon . Dress Goods 
Carpet yarns Slub dyed Worsted and Merino Serges; Sheens 
or ing a. ml Yarns Flannels 
rded yarns for a ur poses . . th shmir; 
Cotton and Rayon codes Catalogue will be mailed on application ced a 


COTTON CLOTH AND es Coverts 


COTTON, SILK AND RAYON Ottorep; Poplins 
MIXTURES Creams; Twill cords 


Suitings; Coatings 
All-Combed Goods in Grey for 
Converters TIRE FABRICS 
Voiles; Crepes Cord; Leno 
Poplins and Broadcloths Builder i 
Cotton Gabardines In various widths 
Venetians and Sateens and constructions 
Lawns and Organdies Combed and Carded. 
Plain Canton and Tussah Filled Fabrics 


i a COMMISSION WORK 


Jacquard weaves; Specialties . Woo) Combin by 
‘ . Arlington Mills 
Staple Southern Print Cloths : Naphtha Solvent Process 


Offices of the William Whitman Co., Inc. 


78 Chauncy Street Hancock 0800 
25 Madison Avenue Madison Sq. 6200 
1600 Arch Street PHILADELPHIA Rittenhouse 1118 
Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg... Wabash 6860 
20 Market Street 
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Arlington Mills Lawrence, Mass. Calhoun Mills Calhoun Falls, S. C. 


Acadia Mills Lawrence, Mass, Tallapoosa Mills _ 
Katama Mills Lawrence, Mass. Central Mills Sylacauga, Ala. 
Manomet Mills New Bedford, Mass. Sylacauga, Ala. 


Union Springs, Ala. 
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NEW MACHINERY @ PROCESSES 


Warp Stop Motion 


For Cotton, Wool, Worsted, and 


Silk Goods 
An improved mechanical warp stop 
motion, which accommodates from 


one to six banks without change or 
complication of the loom, has been 
perfected by Wm. H. Baker, 645 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. It is 
adapted to all kinds of warps and 
weaving conditions and provides for 
the highest-sley goods. There are no 
moving parts under the warp to col- 
lect lint, size, and dirt, which might 
catch fire from dry harness cams; 
and it is claimed that practically no 
repairs are required. This is the 
third successful warp stop motion de- 
veloped by Mr. Baker, whose original 
“drop wire” stop motion has survived 
the test of over 30 years of constant 
use. 

The motion is made in two types, 
the Universal for cotton, worsted and 
rayon, etc., which has six banks of 
drop wires, and the silk motion with 
10 bank$ of wires for sleys on fine 
silks up to about 550 ends per inch in 
the reed. It is designed to operate 
on all classes of goods ranging from 
plain weaves to the most complicated 
fancies. It is ready for both open 
and closed wires without change. 
Drop wires and bars go to drawing-in 
room as with former models; also 
the bars are double-ended to fit both 
right- and left-hand looms at random. 
Any weight of drop wires can be 
used, as on earlier models. It can 
accommodate from one to six banks 
of wires on the Universal type, and 
from one to ten banks on the silk 
motion type, with no change or com- 
plication of the loom, and without 
hampering the weaver in any way. 

There is a very simple and efficient 
device provided to enable the weaver 
to instantly locate a broken end, and 
it is claimed that this device is so 


efficient that she can as easily locate 4% 


a broken end on a fine silk warp of 
over 18,000 ends arranged on ten 
banks of wires as she can on a small 
cotton warp with two banks of wires. 

The operating mechanism is very 
simple and substantial, easily under- 
stood by and accessible to the loom 
fixer. There is a substantial “knock- 
oft” with armored connection to pre- 
vent damage when cleaning the loom, 
and which cannot get caught in the 
moving parts of the loom. On a 
large number of warps there are no 
bars (except the main brace for the 
motion) under the warp, and the 
weaver’s fingers are as free to handle 
the yarn as among the heddles. This 
condition prevails more among the 
high-sley work than among the light 
an] open fabrics. 

Many of the old and tried move- 
ments are retained in the construction 
of this motion, among them the 


operating cam, which is too well 
known to describe here, but this cam 
makes it possible for this motion to 
be sensitive for stopping on every 
pick, or at each revolution of the 
crank. This is a regular feature of 
former models, but is worthy of note 
here. This motion stops the loom in 
correct position for mending in the 
end with the shuttle in the box ready 
for restarting. 


The absence of parts below the 
warp makes this motion particularly 
adaptable where extra large beams are 
in use or where it is advisable, for 
warp conditions, to get the motion 
well forward near the crank, there 
being no part projecting below the 
drop wires. It is possible to move 
the motion back until the drop wires 
themselves risk striking on the full 
beam. This feature gives the re- 
quired latitude of position on even 
the older models of looms. 


Operation of Motion 


The stopping instrumentalities have 
also been improved and reduced in 
number from used in former 
models. They consist of a pair of 
fulcrumed members, or “wings,” ar- 
ranged to fit against the sides of the 
bar studs where the spring wires pass 
through and upward. Whether it be 
the Universal (6-bank motion) or the 
silk motion (1o-bank), there are only 
two of these wings. At one end, this 
pair of wings terminates in a V- 
shaped point which fits snugly into the 
open end of a forked pin (shown pla- 
inly in the illustration). This forked 
pin is free to slide endwise, and is so 
moved when a warp end breaks and 
the drop wire has fallen and inter- 
rupted the movement of the slide 
member of the bar. This is because 


those 


of the separating or opening move- 
ment of these wings due to the in- 
terruption of the normal easy sliding 
movement of the inner strip member 
of the bar. 

The lower end of the forked pin 
presses against a little trigger at a 
point where the axis of the rocking 
member and this forked pin con- 
verge, so there is no movement of the 
forked pin in its bearings or of the 
trigger except when an end is broken 
and the loom is to be stopped. 


To the trigger is attached one end 
of a closely wound spiral made from 
very high-grade steel—music wire. 
The other end of the spiral inserts 
a little dog or tappet in the path of 
the lay on its back stroke and so stops 
the loom. This part of the mechan- 
ism assumes various forms according 
to the make and pattern of loom to be 
equipped. 

The spiral is mounted in a securely 
fastened copper tube which is suf- 
ficiently soft to be bent into the re- 
quired shape to conduct the spiral to 
the tappet around such parts of the 
loom as may prevent a direct connec- 
tion. But this tube is very strong 
and quite stiff enough to prevent be- 
ing accidently bent or pushed into 
the path of gears or other moving 
parts while the loom is being cleaned, 
Cre: 


Sliver and Roving Tester 
Double Twist Sample Allows Op- 
erations to Be Checked 
I-very manufacturer of cotton yarn 
strives to obtain a uniform and even 
product. It is acknowledged that the 
foundation for even yarn is laid in 
the picker room, and that uniformity 


in 
Te 
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Baker Mechanical Warp Stop Motion 


is increased or decreased in the card- 
ing and other processes preceding the 
actual spinning. A new apparatus 
for testing slivers and rovings for 
evenness has been brought out by the 
Economy Spinning Associates, Ox- 
ford, Ala. The device produces so- 
called double twist samples from the 
coarsest slivers to the finest rovings. 
These samples may be compared, the 
unevenness and other defects noted, 
and the machine where the defect first 
appears adjusted to deliver correct 
work, 

The double twist samples are 
made by inserting a sliver or roving 
approximately two yards in length 
into the machine in such a manner 
that a “V” is formed; that is, the 
strand is threaded through a weight 
at the bottom of the device and the 
ends are attached to spindles at the 
top of the machine. The spindles to 
which the ends are attached are 
rotated through a crank and gearing. 
The two parts of the strand are given 
a certain amount of twist by turning 
the crank, and they contract; but they 
are prevented from twisting around 
each other by the tension exerted by 
the weight. After sufficient twist has 
been inserted, the weight is released 
and the two parts of the strand twist 
together into a_ balanced 
double twist sample. 


strand—a 


Double twist samples are placed 
side by side on a black background, 
and, by shifting the position of the 
samples, the defects and uneven places 
will be readily visible. Samples are 
frequently mounted permanently and 
filed for future record. 

Some of the results claimed are 
that through the use of the roving 
tester overseers may correctly adjust 
their machines for each different cot- 
ton, thus allowing for more efficient 
use of machinery as well as improve- 


ment in quality of product. It is said 


|}that in some instances single roving 


can be used where double roving was 
necessary previous to and 
machine adjustment. In other in- 
stances, finer yarns can be spun from 
improved roving even with inferior 
mixings of cotton. The Economy 
Spinning Associates state that the 
roving tester is especially to be rec- 
ommended when long-draft spinning 
is the practice. 


testing 


RECENT TEXTILE 


Corton feeder and separator. 


PATENTS 
1,647,860. 


EK. L. Farley, Jonesboro, Ark. 
Creet stand. 1,647,972. J. Kruckels, 
Zell-im-Wiesenthal, Germany. As- 


signed to Maschinenfabrik Zell J. Kru- 
ckels, Zell-im-Wiesenthal, 
DYE composition containing soluble cot- 
ton yellow. 1,647,162. G. H. Wenker, 
Hamburg, N. Y. Assigned to National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Germany. 
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FILATURES PROUVOST 
& CIE., 


La Lainiére de Roubaix 


ROUBAIX (France) 


SPINNERS OF WORSTED YARNS FOR 
WEAVING AND KNITTING 


SPECIALTY YARNS FOR THE SILK TRADE 


(CREPES, VOILES, POPELINES, BENGALINES, 
CABLES, ONDULES, BOUCLETTES, Etc...) 


ALL KINDS OF COMPOSITION YARNS : 
SILK, RAYON, COTTON, CAMEL HAIR, AND 
MOHAIR MIXTURES. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR U.S.A. 


Franco-American Textile C°., Ine. 
448, Fourth Avenue 
NEW-YORK N. Y 


Phone : ASHLAND 0021 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 
Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., 


will install indigo warp dyeing equip- 
ment built by Cocker Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

*Magnolia (Ark.) Cotton Mill Co. 
Contract for the electrical installation, 
power and lighting has been awarded to 
Floyd Electrical Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Electrical equipment, including individual 
spinning and loom motors and_ small 
group motors for card room, lighting 
regular, transformers and switchboard 
was recently purchased from Allis Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. J. E. Sirrine & Co, 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers for 
this new mill. 

Burlington (N. C.) Mills, Inc., will 
install their second standard warper for 
handling beam dyed yarn. The equip- 
ment is from the Cocker Machine & 
Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Gastonia (N. C.) Weaving Co. is 
said to be contemplating the installation 
of additional looms. 


*Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., are having plans prepared for a 
new weave shed: of ultimate 1,000 and 
immediate 500-loom capacity, together 
with 100 cottages for additional workers. 
The new building will be of fireproof 
construction, two stories high, 144 x 260 
it. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
expect to have the plans completed in 30 
days when bids will be asked. 

U. S. Pile Fabric Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has increased its equipment now 
operating 23 looms representing an in- 
crease of 8 over original equipment. 

*Rhode Island Plush Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I., is making satisfactory prog- 
ress in the construction of a two-story, 
46 x 150 ft. storehouse, which will cost 
$45,000. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co., Lupton City, 
Tenn., will use ten high speed Cocker 
balling warpers in its spinning depart- 
ment here. 

Morgan & Hamilton Co., Nashville, 
renn., will receive bids until Nov. 21 
for construction of a two-story, 88 x 109 

mill addition. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 


Fact and Gossip 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., 


has closed its harness department in the 
local mills, where the harness used on the 
looms has been made and repaired. In 
he future all the harness work for the 
Pepperell will be done by the Garland 
Mig. Co., Saco, which specializes in such 
work. 
York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., is increas- 
g operations at its local mill and is said 
be arranging for the early adoption of 
capacity schedule, with full working 
rce in all departments. 
*Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. 
1e auction sale of the personal property 
this company, which ended abruptly 
vv. 4 on account of the flood, was re- 
sumed Nov. 14. A number of jacquard 
looms were purchased by the Hoosac 
Cotton Mills, North Adams, while the 


“ Indicates previous mention of project. 


greater part of the other looms were 
bought by Samuel Tater, of Fitchburg, 
commission man, who is understood to 
have been acting as a representative of 
southern mill owners. other 
southern manufacturers purchased 
spindles and looms. Belting, parts and 
shafting in Mill No. 5 were bid in by 
junk dealers. 


Several 


Griswoldville Mfg. Co., Turners 
Falls, Mass. Fire in No. 4, Griswold 
Block, used to house employes of the 
company, caused a loss of about $2,000 
on Nov. 7. Four night employes asleep 
in the house at the time were rescued by 
firemen. 

Beaver Mills, Waterford, N. Y., 
have purchased the plant at Waterford 
which they have occupied under a lease 
since 1920. 


*Quidnick-Windham Mfg. Co., An- 
thony, R. I. Mill No. 1 of this company 
was purchased for $26,000, and Mill No. 
2 for $22,300 by Harry Leach, who was 
acting for the H. & H. Mfg. Co., River 
Point, R. I. Mr. Leach also bought for 
the same company several lots of machin- 
ery including 200 Stafford 52-in. looms, 
shafting, pulleys, belts and other equip- 
ment. Nearly 1,000 lots of machinery 
sold Nov. 7 brought only $4,700. The 
H. & H. Mig. Co. will transfer its plant 
to Anthony, where it plans to expand. 
Aime J. Martineau, William E. Clark, 
Ernest P. Chesebro and Samuel Chese- 
bro, all of Willimantic, bought the Wil- 
limantic (Conn.) mills of the Quidnick- 
Windham company for $45,000. They 
have no plans for use of the property. 
Fyans, Fraser & Blackway of Fall 
River, Mass., were principal buyers of 
machinery and equipment on Nov. 11. 
Some small bulk buying took place. 
Equipment in Mill No. 3 was sold in pri- 
vate sale to A. J. Martineau, William E. 
Clark and Samuel and Ernest B. 
bro for $14,000. The sale of 76 parcels 
of tenement property and_ land, 
uled for Nov. 14, was not held. It has 
been announced that the remainder of 
the property of the company will be dis- 
posed of at private sale. The Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Co. will realize 
about $230,000 from sales, which is the 
amount of the mortgage of the proper- 
ties. 


Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton Mills are 
carrying out landscape improvements in 
the village, including planting of mill 
grounds, school grounds, ete. E. S. 
Draper, landscape architect and engineer, 
Charlotte, N. C. and Atlanta, Ga., is in 
charge of the work, 


Chese- 


sched- 


Victor Monaghan Co., Greer, S. C. 
The work of installing 248 new looms in 
the Victor Plant, replacing the same num- 
ber of old looms, will begin within the 
next few days. The plant, with the ex- 
ception of the part affected by installation 
of the new equipment, will continue to 
operate both day and night. 


Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, 
S. C. (subsidiary of Kendall Mills, Inc.), 
have awarded contract to W. A. 
Briggs, Greenville, S. C., for curb-gutter 
and storm drainage in the new portion of 
the village. Contract price $11,000. 
Street and yard grading for new houses, 
street surfacing, yard seeding, etc., just 
completed by Langford & Wicker, grad- 
ing contractors, Newberry, S. C., at a 


cost of about $15,000. Plans and super- 
vision of village improvements by E. S. 
Draper, landscape architect and engineer, 
Charlotte, N. C. and Atlanta, Ga. 

Wymojo Yarn Mills, Rock Hill, S. 
C., have opened a night school with 40 
pupils and two teachers. 

Austin, Tex. Dan Moody, of 
Texas, has under consideration the ap- 
pointment of a State committee of rep- 
resentative Texas manufacturers and 
other business men, to promote an or- 
ganized effort to secure the location of 
additional cotton mills in that State. 


Swift Creek Mills, Inc., Petersburg, 
Va., with capital stock of from 10 shares 
to 750 shares without par value, has been 
granted a charter to carry on the business 
of spinning and manufacturing and deal- 
ing in cotton goods. The officers are 
W. N. Anderson, president; S. R. Beas- 
ley, secretary, and William Earle White, 
all of Petersburg. 


Gov. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

*Somersville (Conn.) Mfg. Co. has 
completed construction of a four-story, 
54 x 56 ft. addition and is making satis- 
factory progress in the construction of a 
four-story, 120 x 30 ft. addition and a 
four-story, 36 x 56 ft. extension. A two- 
story, 140 x 55 ft. dyehouse will be 
erected next year. Four additional looms 
and 1,000 spindles will be installed. 

Lincolnsfield Mills, Inc., Lincoln, 
Me., recently organized, have purchased 
a plant at Lincoln in which they will 
manufacture men’s wear worsteds. Prod- 
uct will be sold through Folkard & 
Lawrence, New York. Conrad Hobbs, of 
Hobbs, Taft & Co, Boston wool dealers, 
is president of the Lincolnsfield Mills; 
John G. Wright, vice president; Albert 
L. Lincoln, treasurer ; G. Glover Crocker. 
clerk; Blake L. Lawrence and Graham 
T. Winslow, directors. 

Wellesley Woolen Co., Newton 
Lower Falls, Mass., has been organized 
by Edward F. Maguire, former president 
of the Stoughton Mills, West Stoughton, 
Mass. 


Fact and Gossip 


Fabyan Woolen Co., New Boston, 
Conn. Mill No. 3 of this company lost 
two sets of carding machines by fire on 
Nov. 10, causing a loss of more than 
$3,000. Much damage was caused by 
water poured on the flames and stock in 
a successful effort to save the mill. 

James J. Regan Mfg. Co., Rockville, 


Conn., has a number of departments on 


an overtime schedule, with entire mill 
running at capacity in all divisions. 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 


Thompsonville, Conn. Enfield Realty Co., 
holding company for the real estate of 
the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., has 
announced that tenements hitherto rent- 
ing for $32.50 a month will be reduced 
to $27.50 a month, effective Dec. 7. The 
number of tenements affected is 112 

Royal Worsted Co., Lowell, Mass., 
which recently started operations at a 
local mill, is increasing production and 
will add to the working quota. 


Merrimack Woolen Corp., Lowell, 
Mass. The plant of this company in 
Dracut, Mass., has been placed on the 
market and Arthur G. Meyer, treasurer, 
plans to retire. 

Fabyan Woolen Co., Medway, Mass. 
Eastern Construction Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., has been given the contract to 
erect a new cement dam on the Charles 
River near this plant. A portion of the 
machinery in the mill is operated by 
water power. 

Mayo Woolen Mills Co., Millbury, 
Mass., which had been operating three 
mills day and night for some time, shut 
down on Nov. 14 for an indefinite time. 

*James & E. H. Wilson, Inc., Pitts- 
field, Mass., in liquidation, will sell all 
its mill properties and water power 
rights at public auction on Dec. 14 and 


15. The offering includes the Taconic 
and Belair mills, all machinery, sup- 
plies and equipment, seven tenement 


houses and a six-tenement block, 16 rent- 
als and about 50 acres of land, part of 


which will be subdivided into single 
building lots. Samuel T. Freeman & 
Co., Philadelphia and Boston, have 


charge of the sale. 

Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., is fitting up the brick building on 
Mill St., formerly used as an office, as 
a cafeteria for the employes. The 
former cafeteria has been taken over for 
office purposes. 


Tracy Elliott Mills, Inc., Gloucester, 


R. I., and South Coventry, Conn. Vin- 
cent 1. McMahon, Hospital Trust Build- 
ing, Providence, R. I., has been ap- 
pointed receiver in bankruptcy. Two 


hearings have been held by Referee John 
C. Sheehan, who is expected to author- 
ize an early sale of the Gloucester mill. 
It is understood that the South Coventry 
mill has already been taken 
mortgagees by foreclosure 


over by 


proceedings. 

Lexington Worsted Mills, Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., have moved to 
quarters at 1 Cross St., Central 
eo: 

Virginia Worsted Co., Norfolk, Va., 
will be liquidated as the owners, Jealous 
& Fitch, Inc., Boston, plan to continue 


larger 
Falls, 


the selling end of their business only. 


*Dominion Combing Mills, Ltd., 
Trenton, Ont., Canada. At a meeting 
of the directors of this company last 


week, a committee was appointed to go 
into the matter of proposed reorganiza- 
tion with a view to getting the plant 
running again. Meanwhile it is proposed 
to scale the capital down from its orig- 
inal issue of 2,500,000 preference and 
common shares, to a new basis. Under 
this plan, 70,000 shares of no par value 
will issued, four of which will be 
exchanged for each share of old prefer- 
ence stock and one share for each old 
share of common stock. A $300,000 
bond issue will also be put out, of which 
half will be set aside for the payment of 
creditors, and the rest for working capi- 
tal. 


be 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*W. B. Davis & Son, Fort 
Ala., 


Payne, 
have completed a two-story and 
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AS FAR AS WELL DRESSED WOMEN ARE CONCERNED THERE /S§ NO OTHER STOCKING BUT FULL- FASHIONED 


A Negligible Quantity' 


An analysis of our sales over the past few years brings to light a condition 
of particular interest to mill-owners who have reason to consider “maintenance 
and repair” a matter of importance. 


Namely — that the cost of repair parts for Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting 
Machines is such an insignificant amount as to need no consideration in the 
upkeep budgets of “Reading” users. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, PA. 


RM READING 


FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 
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Mill News—Continued 


sement, 197 x 62 ft. mill addition with ¥; 
rr area of 32,000 sq. ft., and are now, 


stalling machinery which will consist 
65 latch needle knitting machines, 10 
pers and 25 ribbers. J. E. Sirrine & 
, Greenville, S. C., were engineers. 
Rome (Ga.) Hosiery Mills have re- 
ntly completed construction of their 
ill No. 2 and expect to have it ready 
r operation about Dec. 1, equipped with 
0 additional latch needle knitting ma- 
ines, 72 loopers, 75 ribbers and 10 
wing machines. 


East Blackstone Knitting Co., Black- 
tone, Mass. This new company, which 
is headed by Albert Messier, has recently 

mpleted construction of a one-story, 30 
x 52 ft. mill on Whipple Ave., and 
started the manufacture of knit goods 
there, equipped with four circular knit- 
ting machines. Thirty additional ma- 
chines are about to be set ‘up. Electric 
power 1s bought. 

*Luxor Textiles, Inc., St. Johnsville, 
\. Y., which recently started the manu- 
facture of novelty knitted cloths in the 
plant formerly operated by the Lion Mfg. 
Co., has an equipment of 32 warp knit- 
ting machines. Roy C. Amidon is 
superintendent. 

*McDonald & Heathcote, Inc. (Gir- 
ard Hosiery Co.), Thomasville, N. C., 
have awarded all contracts except heating 
and sprinkler systems for their new plant 
which will be a two story building with 
ground floor 150 x 60 ft. and the second 
story 60 x 80 ft. 

Middletown (Pa.) Knitting Co., Inc., 
will purchase additional machinery to ap- 
proximately double the present capacity. 
Harry B. Fox, editor and publisher of 
the Middletown Journal, has been elected 
a director and vice president. Adam H. 
Luckenbill is reelected president and 
treasurer and William N. Krodel, secre- 
tary and general manager. 

Master Knitters, Inc., Shamokin, 
Pa., has been organized with a capital of 
$50,000, by H. Wilson Lark, Shamokin, 
and associates, to operate a local mill. 
This is a plant which has been projected 
by Mr. Lark for some time. He wil! 
be treasurer of the new company. Other 
incorporators are Carl E. Hecht, Milton, 
Pa., and Charles L. and Harry Houser, 
both of Shamokin. 


Kingsport (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills 
are now installing full fashioned hosiery 
machinery in their plant. To provide 
space for this new department, the com- 
pany has completed a new one-story, day- 
light constructed building, 86 x 92 ft., 
with monitor roof. Twelve machines 
will be installed at the start. J. E. Sir- 

& Co. Greenville, S. C., are the 
engineers. 

Smithville (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills, 
recently noted incorporated with capital 
| $26,000, expects to start manufactur- 

in leased quarters about Dec. 1 with 

quipment of 20 full fashioned knit- 
machines, Electric power will be 

B. W. Foster is president and 
rles King, treasurer. 

Portage (Wis.) Underwear Mfg. Co. 
made a number of improvements in 
lant, including the installation of 25 

mal sewing machines. 


hased. 


Fact and Gossip 


ilon Knitwear 


is nearly 


Co., Anniston, 
completed negotiations 
sale of its plant at Anniston to 


rent knit goods firn 


tes previous 


| mention of project 


Cedartown, Ga. Charles Adamson, 
president and treasurer of the Cedartown 
Cotton & Export Co., announces that he 
has secured a large knitting industry for 
Cedartown that will take over the prop 
erty formerly occupied by the 
Knitting Co. 
is withheld. 


Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph. 
Mich., hosiery manufacturers, have filed 
incorporation papers signifying intention 
to manufacture and deal in hosiery, knit 
goods and wearing apparel. The 
poration was for $1,000,000. 


Everett-Norfolk Knitting Mills Corp., 
Lebanon, N. H., has not been affected 
by the recent floods to any extent and is 
now maintaining capacity production in 
all departments. This schedule will be 
continued indefinitely. 


Newport (N. Y.) Textile Co. his 
purchased valuable property adjoining its 
mill which will be used in the near future 
as a site for a three story plant addition 
for manufacturing and storage purposes. 
The land was bought from Patrick 
Toomey. 


Barnes 
The name of the concern 


incor 


Dependable Hosiery Mills, Inc., Lib- 
erty, N. C., have been chartered with a1 
authorized capital stock of $125,000, of 
which $25,000 has been subscribed by 
E. W. Fuller, of Raeford, N. C., T. A. 
Johnson, C. P. Smith, Jr., and others of 
Liberty. 


Glen Knitting Co., Philadelphia. Pa 
It is reported this concern, full fashioned 
hosiery manufacturers, 21st & Lippincott 
Sts., is to be merged with two other local 
full fashioned mills, recommendation of 
this having been voted at a recent meeting 
of the stockholders. Thos. E. Brown is 
president of the Glen Knitting Co., and 
also is head of Brown-Phelps Hosiery 
Co., 21st & Lippincott Sts., and Thos. E. 
3rown & Sons, 2nd & Westmoreland Sts., 
manufacturing full fashioned hosiery 
Nothing further will be announced until 
all concerns interested in this plan have 
voted their approval. 


Gehman Knitting Mills, Bally, Pa 
Judge Marx, in Orphans’ Court, granted 
the petition of Sarah H. Gehman to in 
corporate the business of Enos S. Geh- 
man, late of Washington townshin. to 
be known as the Gehman Knitting Mills, 
to manufacture and_ sell The 
company will have a canital stock of 
$75,000. 750 shares at $100 each. All 
the heirs have joined in the petition to 
incornorate 


hosiery 


The business is valued at 
$45.700, including plant, machinery and 
equipment, and she is to receive this 
amount in for the benefit of the 
estate and provide for trusts in the will 


Allsilk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Dovles 
town, Pa. This is the name of a new 
concern that has acauired the full fash 
ioned hosiery mill formerly operated as 
the Doylestown Hosierv Mills The lat 
ter concern was purchased by Subin 
Bros... Philadelphia, hosiery manufac 
turers. who chaneved the name to Swan 
stk Hosiery Mills. The Allsilk 
Mills, Ine over the 
from the 


stock 


Hosiery 
taken 
Su ansilk concern and are now 
turnine ont full fashioned hosiery. Wil 


have plant 


liam G. Camnhell is president of the 
new firm and Howard F. Boorse is 
treasurer. others mentioned in the incor 
poration heine Geo W. and Wm. F 
Gross. Capital is $25,000 


Townsend Textile Corn., Hatfield 
Pa.. has been organized 
$50,000. to 


with capital of 
take over and operate the 


plant of the Townsend Mfg. Co. G 
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DAVID RICHTER 


German Full Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINES 





New Model 1926 Machine 
Built in any desired number of sections 


Combines all modern features, as shock 
absorber, etc. 


In constant use by prominent mills in the 
United States for over thirty years 


“DUBIED” swiss 


FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


For Knitted Outerwear 
Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as 


“The Best” 


AE ee etre 
red 


, Epa 2 





Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dusirep MACHINERY COMPANY 


E. O. SpiNDLER 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
139 FRANKLIN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. 


Main Office And Works 


53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 
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FINE f ~ COTTON 
WORSTEDS for WOOLEN 
DRESS and and 
KNIT GOODS WORSTED 
A SPECIALTY SKEIN 
YARNS 





+ 


LIGHT FAST 

and WASH FAST 
INDANTHRENE 
COLORS—also 














Cd 













' SILK 











FAST COLORS 
on WORSTED ! COTTON 
YARNS for & and 
BATHING i re WOOLEN 
SUITS : ui HOSIERY 








We also SPECIALIZE in CUT WORK for WILTON and ORIENTAL RUGS 


GERMANTOWN DYE WORKS 






LANE CANVAS 
TRUCKS 















Have stood the exactions of all departments of 
the Textile industry. One of our latest types to 
become standardized is the Dye House Truck. 
All metal galvanized. A solution to the dye 
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TRUCK & BASKET FRAME. 


With slight modifications this cut 


house problem. 





LANE TRUCK. illustrates the general construc- 

tion of all Lane truck and basket 

A light, easy running, smooth frames. Lightness, flexibility, 
carrier, but built for heavy duty wonderful strength secured by 


work. Lane casters equipped with this construction. 


etring guards prevent clogging 
Write for Catalog No. 90 | 


W. T. LANE & BROS.— Manufacturers POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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Mill News— 


Frank Townsend is president and George 
Kennedy, treasurer of the new com- 
san: 


Athens, Tenn. At a recent mass 
eting citizens of Athens took steps to 
scribe $100,000 to secure erection of 
arge knitting mill there. The New 
gland concern estimates that it will 

about $250,000 to purchase a site 
a erect the type and size of buildings 
it will require, and proposes to add 
$150,000 to the amount subscribed at 
Athens. 


Sweetwater, Tenn. A leading glove 
silk manufacturer is considering Sweet- 
water as a site for a southern plant, ac- 
cording to word received from the Ten- 
iessee town. If Sweetwater lands the 
industry plans call for the use of the 
old buildings of the Sweetwater Hosiery 
Mills which have about 12,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space and the increasing of this to 
20,000 sq. ft. Local boosters have been 
isked to subscribe $100,000 toward the 
cost of moving the mill from New Eng- 
land to Sweetwater. The name of the 
company which is considering moving 


has not been divulged. 


Madsen Bros. Knitting Co., Moun- 
tain Park, Alta., Canada, has taken over 
he Edmonton Knitting Mills, Ltd., at 
Edmonton, Alberta, and will probably 


t 


start them up next year. 


ae 


New Construction and Additions 


Lexington Silk Mill Co., Lexington, 

N. C., recently organized with capital of 

$200,000, has started construction of its 

t, which will be one-story, 64 x 298 

This new company has_ purchased 

looms from the Wechsler-Barber 

Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., and will start 

shipping them south about Jan. 1. The 

mill will produce a silk and rayon 

ric. Electric power will be bought. 

T. J. Headrick is president; J. C. 
Grimes, secretary and treasurer. 


Fact and Gossip 


Commercial Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., 
rranging for the closing of one of its 
two local mills, and will concentrate pro- 

luction at its Dale Ave. mill. 

Hudson Silk Co., Paterson, N. J. 
\n involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against this company. The 
liabilities are stated at $7,000, and the 
assets, $3,000. 

Acorn Web Mills, Inc., North Wales, 
I This plant has been acquired by E. 
Mansure Co., Chicago and Philadel- 
pl manufacturers of upholstery and 
lr ry trimmings, shade fringes, tassels 
ind rug fringes, and will be operated in 
t iture as the North Wales branch 
f the E. L. Mansure Co. Acorn 
Mills, Inc., have an equipment of 
ximately 40 looms and manufac 
elastic and non-elastic webs, tapes 
ndings, silk and cotton gimps, Wm 
mer being president and treasurer. 
; Pottstown Silk Throwing Co., 
P town, Pa., has been chartered with 

pital of $30,000, to operate a bocal 

The company will be represented 
larry Sarfert, Oxford Pike and Dyre 


Philadelphia, treasurer. Other 

ils include William J. Rankin, 2011 

I Monmouth St., Philadelphia, and 

\r‘ouur A. Arnold, 15 East Main St., 
S 1 Pottstown. . 
“cat revious mention of project. 


generated Lockwood, 
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Continued 


Lullwater Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 
According to reports, negotiations are 
under way for the acquisition of the 
Greenville plant of this company, which 
has been idle for some time, by a large 
silk concern. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


“Delaware Rayon Co., Inc., New 
Castle, Del., which has recently com- 
pleted additions to its plant, is now 
turning out 3,000 Ibs. of 150 and 300} 
denier rayon yarn per day, this being the | 
capacity of the first unit of the plant. 

*American Glanzstoff Corp., John- 
son City, Tenn. The first unit of the 
plant of this company, for which 
foundation and structural steel work 
contracts have recently been awarded, 
will be one story high, of concrete and 
brick construction. It will have a 
capacity for producing 4,500,000 Ibs. of 
50 to 300 denier rayon yarn per week 
Dr. A. Mothwurf is president and 
treasurer of the American Glanzstoff 
Cx rp. Product will be sold 
through the New 
Madison Ave. 
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direct 
York office at 180 
Electric power will be 
Greene & Co 
Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 
‘Canadian Celanese, Ltd., 
mondville, Que., 


Give Your Plant a 


Full Measure 


of Production Time 


Dri um 
Canada The plant ot 
this company is rapidly being aoe tht t 
a more advanced stage of production an 
by Jan manny, it is stated, the mpany will 
be producing its own Celanese yarns, as 


well as Celanese fabrics. At the present 


Viieae Mh Cade comsiias sala: ot (akwles OU can do it in Georgia—in Macon where 
made from imported yarns. At present your operators can work on a 60-hour basis 
55 looms are operating at the plant 


and where labor represents but 13.3°0 of the cost 
of the finished product, due to low living costs. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH Macon offers an unlimited supply of intelligent, 


— white, native-born women and girls for the 
New Construction and Additions manufacture of high grade cotton and knit goods. 
_*Piedmont Print Works, Taylors, Macon offers manufacturing space where you can 
See a Seueiaae fem 1a move in and start operations. No need to build a 
as soon as the plans are completed. The plant! And with mills spinning knitting yarns 
following officers have been elected : right at your door you will find greater satisfac- 
William H. Bannon, of Mansfield, Mass.. tion—as well as greater profits—in the operation 
of your plant here. Investigate now! 


president; William B. Shaw, of Provi 
dence, R. L., vice president ; Harry R 
Stephenson, of Greenville, secretary and 


treasurer. R. J. Stephenson, of Green 


MILD CLIMATE 


Mean High, Summer—80° 
Mean Low, Summer—55° 
Mean High, Winter —57° 
Mean Low, Winter —46° 


’ GREATER PROFITS from 
| SE ind 


ville, will be general manager. 


Fact and Gossip 


Columbia Textile Co., Lowell, Mass 
The Assets Realization Co. has been it 
corporated to acquire the proper 
the Columbia Textile Co., s 
to the decree of 
made by the Massachusetts Superi 
Court, sitting in Middlesex cou 
president of the new firm has 
been elected. Other officers ar 


d pursuan 
Sitters ind sale 





Cobb. 16 North Dri ve, (sre 
N. Y., treasurer; John A. St 
Shattuck St., Lowell, clert 
Falls Silk Dyeing Co., Inc., . 
son, N. J. Charles R me Nair, of 
son, has been appol 
ceiver of this compat! ler 
$2,000, on application of the x it onal On] 


KNIT GOODS MANUFACTURERS! 

ti Allow us to place in your hands a 
specially prepared file of information 

about Macon’s edvantages. Address: 





& Supply Co., Newark, which claims 
be a creditor for $2,467. 

Federal Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J 
An action in insolvency has been brought 
against this company in the Court of 
Chancery by the Onyx Oil & Chemical 
Co. The liabilities are stated at $65,000 
and the assets, $20,000. 


Manager 
Macon Chamber of Commerce 
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| PAIRPOINT DIAMOND | 
CONES and TUBES 
on a MEANS 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


RIGHT QUALITY gg 


Ie purchasing Cones and 
Tubes it is above al’ things 
necessary to get what you 
want. lhe right quality, measurements, 
and reliability of workmanship and ma- 
terial are more important than price. It 
is merely a loss to buy something cheap 
that turns out unsatisfactory in use. 


The Pairpoint Corporation 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. aaisstsamn 


TA ees 



















PAPER DEPARTMENT 





Write for Samples and Prices 


FREDERICK R. FISH THOMAS A. TRIPP WILLIAM A. CLARKE 


. > . ars ae = = eC »o 
President & General Manager I"ice-President Treasure) 











No. 2B PATENT CONE WINDER 


The cut to the right shows the orig- 
inal Cupless Builder that is the only | lade aay 
one that has proven to be a success, 
and is being used by the prominent 
manufacturers of Art Silk Underwear 
and seamless Hosiery, etc. 


















Its many improvements have brought 
it up to a standard machine. 


Let us give you prices and details on 


this as to production and quality of 


Wind. 






—— See chlso —— U. S. Sales Representative Canadian Representative Southern Representative Australian Representative 
ee Lewis R. Unruh W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. Makenworth Company Frank Lee & Co., 
——CATALOG—— 

Hamilton, Ont. Greensboro, N. C. Melbourne 








JACOB K. ALTEMUS, American St., below Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sweater Opening at 
Chicago Not Trusted 


Prices on Many Lines to Remain 
Unchanged with All Cotton 
Garments Possibly Higher 


\ good many representatives of 
outerwear lines are in Chicago this 


week attending the opening of sweat- 


ers at the Great Northern Hotel. 
lhose who are to be found in the 
local market do not express any 


great confidence in the results of this 
showing. They realize a possible in- 
lirect effect of having their samples 
ready and being in position to display 
them to the trade, but they do not 
anticipate any volume of business as 

result of the Chicago Convention, 
hut on the other hand feel that the 
showing in one place of a _ wide 
variety of merchandise may cause 
less confusion and irregu- 
larity in quotations. 


nore Or 


Opening Thought Uneconomic 


Even those who have consented to 
join the ranks of those displaying 
new lines in Chicago admit that the 
procedure is not calculated to con- 
serve the interest of the trade. They 
admit that the majority of the job- 
hing fraternity prefer to stay away 
from this opening and buy their 
goods either at home or when they 
come to New York. Purchases they 
claim are confined to local manufac- 
turers in and around Chicago who 
huy a certain proportion of their of- 
ierings and who frequently use small 
purchases either to deceive their buy- 
ers into the belief that they are the 
producers of all they sell or copy the 
best things they see in their own 
plants. 

Another objection to the showing 
at this time and especially this year 
is the apparent unwillingness of the 
rade to look at a line of sweaters so 
long as the weather is so unfavor- 
able. Efforts to force unwilling buy- 
ers into operations make for unsatis- 
lactory conditions and _ dissatisfied 
customers. But still the showing is 
on and undoubtedly a certain amount 
will be distributed. Salesmen will 
roceed to make trips after the Chi- 
cago meeting is over and more or 
less business will undoubtedly be done 
before the first of the year. It is not 
expected, however, that real volume 
trade will be under way until after 
he turn of the year and then the 
imount of business will depend very 
largely upon the presence of season- 
hle weather. 

Hope for Fair Season 
here seems to be warrant for the 
phecy that sweaters will be taken 
fair-sized quantities this year. 
During the last few months there has 


(Continued on page 61) 





Opinions on Underwear Openings 





Influences Tending to Retard Buyers’ 


Operations for 


EATHER is playing havoc with 

business in the underwear trade. 
Had there been a continuance of sat- 
isfactory climatic conditions demand 
for heavy underwear would have un- 
doubtedly continued active. The ma- 
jority of selling agents were entirely 
satisfied with the business which they 
were receiving a few weeks ago, but 
today demand has slumped to almost 
nothing and now it is believed that 
comparatively little more will be done 
by jobbers for the current season. Of 
course this does not apply to the local 
trade, where smal! quantities for quick 
shipment may be purchased even up 
to February, but volume business from 
the large jobbers in the West may be 
considered as practically over for the 
current selling period. 


Unfavorable to Forward Buying 


The question uppermost in agents’ 
minds today is when the new season 
is to start. A number of the larger 
manufacturers would undoubtedly be 
glad if conditions were such as to 
warrant immediate solicitation of 
their trade. A canvass of the ma- 
jority, however would seem to indi- 
cate that they are not ready to con- 
sider purchases for another season as 


yet. Not only has _ unseasonable 
weather been a retarding influence, 


but the prices which have been put 
upon lines have also retarded distribu- 
tion of merchandise from the jobber 
to the retailer, with the result that 
stocks are still on hand and there is 
little incentive to make further 
commitments which will add to sup- 
plies on hand. The majority of dis- 
tributors covered for the fall season 
last July when prices were advanced 
50c a garment. Very little has been 
done since the last advance was made 
so that goods are owned practically 
on the basis of the July price. <A 
mark-up of $1.00 per garment has 
been the usual procedure and this the 
retailer has not accepted with any de- 
gree of willingness. In other words, 
comparatively little distribution to the 
retailer has occurred on fall mer- 
chandise and as long as the jobber 
still has these stocks on hand, which 
are not moving, just so long will he 
be reluctant to operate for another 
season. 

Few expect lines to be opened on 
heavy-weight goods before the first 
of December, notwithstanding the de- 
sire of leaders in the trade to get some 
basis on which they may operate their 
mills. In fact, the rank and file feel 
it woulde be better for all concerned if 
there was no general showng of new 


the Next Season 

lines until after the first of the year, 
but it is realized that with certain 
manufacturers going before their 
trade early next month, it will be 
necessary to follow, even though they 
may not obtain satisfactory business. 
It is realized that blanket orders with- 
out details mean little, except as an 
indication of the way buyers may 
operate. They do not form a_ sub- 
stantial basis for the conduct of plants, 
except in so far as it is possible to pro- 
duce for stock with more or less as- 
surance that this merchanise_ will 
eventually be taken. An _ increasing 
number of manufacturers are doing 
this very thing, although appreciating 
the risk they are running but believ- 
ing it necessary to continue their ma- 
chinery in operation in order to keep 
their organization intact. 


Price Possibilities Uncertain 
While it is dangerous to predict re- 
garding the probable price level of 
the new season there seems to be a 
general belief that while’ current 
figures cannot be realized yet the 
eventual announcements will show an 
increase over the opening prices of 
last year. cotton and 
yarn would seem to make such an ad- 
vance necessary. How much the in- 
crease will be few are willing to pre- 
dict. 
that at least a 50c rise over the original 
season’s level must be expected. What 
this will mean in connection with the 
distribution of underwear is hard to 
foretell. At the moment there is a 
very clear belief that it will not be 
possible to sell a 14 Ib. ribbed shirt 
at a price which will permit of it be- 
ing sold at retail for $1.00. Of 
course there may be inferior mer- 
chandise put on the market at a price 
which will make such a retail figure 
possible, but the quality of such a 
product, it is believed will have to be 
deteriorated so greatly as to make it 
worth no more than the price asked. 


Advances in 


The more conservative estimate 


Question of Sub-Standards 


The question is being asked whether 
sub-standard lines will be shown and 
there are as many proponents of such 
lines as there are dis-believers in their 
possibilities. The opening price on 
prominent sub-standard lines last year 
was $7.50 on 14 lb. garments. It does 
not seem at all likely that anything 
can be put out for the coming season 
under $8.00. This will mean, in all 
probability, that the jobber will offer 
these goods at $10.50 with the result 
that they cannot be sold at retail under 
$1.25. Considering these possibilities 
it is a question whether those who 


‘expected that the offering of 


have made a feature of such lines in 
the past will consider they are war- 
ranted in continuing to offer this class 
It may be that a 12 |b. gar- 
ment will be offered at a price that 
would put it in the dollar retail 
catagory, but it is a question whether 
the distributing trade would take 
kindly to this procedure. If it is 
believed that the marketing of this 
merchandise is not going to result in 
favorable action by the jobber and the 
retailer it is a question whether sub 
standards will make their appearance. 
It will be remembered that at the be- 
ginning of the current season it was 
sub- 
standards would develop into large 
volume business but apparently these 
expectations were not fullfilled and 
they were not retained in the line for 
any great length of time. While 
manufacturers themselves would not 
admit they had made a mistake in 
bringing out such goods, their com 
petitors were free to their 
action and to express belief that they 
had made a tactical error. It remains 
to be seen whether the experience will 
be repeated. 


of goods. 


criticise 


Wool Goods Situation Varies 

Reports from various selling agents 
handling lines of wool underwear in- 
dicate a varied condition. In certain 
instances an increase in volume is re 
ported, but it is probable that in the 
aggregate this merchandise 
continues to decline in popularity. It 
is true that each year sees a smaller 
number of manufacturers turning out 
wool goods with the result that those 
who are left are witnessing a more 
satisfactory demand for their output. 
But even the residue as a whole do not 
report today ability to keep their 
plants in full operation. As said above 
there are exceptions to this and there 
are instances of manufacturers run- 
ning day and night with inability to 
keep pace with the demand.  Distri- 
bution by catalogue chain 
stores and a few of the larger jobbers 
constitute the movement in this line. 
The rank and file of the jobbing trade 
buy comparatively little wool under- 
wear and the amount is lessening each 
year. The statement made in these 
columns before to the effect that the 
tendency is more in favor of shirts 
and drawers rather than for union 
suits seems capable of continued 
proof, although it is admitted that the 
proportion is still greatly in favor of 
the latter. Added demand = simply 
means that the machinery which is 
set apart for the production of shirts 
and drawers is more fully occupied 
than has been the case in some sea- 
sons of late, but there is no willing- 
ness to forecast much of a change in 
the ratio between the two piece gar- 
ment and the union suit. This may 
be stated in spite of the fact that many 
continue to assert that the shirt and 


class of 


houses, 
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GATOR-HIDE 


KRAFT 
WRAPPING PAPER 


Keep textiles fresh and clean 


Gator-Hide wrapping paper keeps textiles clean 
and in perfect condition — from factory to con- 
sumer. This smooth, tough paper protects your 
product in transit and in storage. For samples, 


prices and complete information about Gator- 
Hide Kraft, write to 


INTERNATIONAL 
Paper COMPANY 


Main Sales Office: 


100 East 42nd St., New York City 


Branch Sales Offices: 


Boston Chicago Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Philadelphia 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


drawer is the ideal combination for 
he working man, costing him less and 
giving him better service. Although 
oth in wool and cotton the above ten- 
dency is remarked no one expects to 
see the union suit relegated to second 
position. 


Chicago Sweater Opening 
(Continued from page 59) 


heen a satisfactory call for this class 
of merchandise and buyers report 
they are moving the goods they have 
The sweater seems to be 
in the ascendant, while the competi- 


purchased. 


tion of the lumberjack in woven 
goods is decreasing steadily. The 


fact that in a good many instances 
buyers have been unable to get ex- 
what they wanted, largely be- 
cause they have delayed their pur- 

ses, may make them eager 
to operate another although 
this eagerness may be offset by the 
retarding influence of weather condi- 
Given a old fashioned 
winter and it is believed sweater pur- 
hases will be fully up to normal if 
ot in excess. 


actly 
more 
season, 


tions 


good 


Prices Little Changed 

It is rather early to talk very de- 
finitely about prices for another sea- 
son. The tentative quotations which 
ire named at Chicago may mean little 
i nothing when viewed in the light 
of subsequent events. It would seem 
is though there would be little possi- 
bility of naming any lower level of 
juotations on cotton and wool sweat- 
ers than those currently quoted. It 
was generally regarded as a decided 
mistake to lower prices last spring 
ind the increase of 50c to $1.00 sim- 
ply meant reversion to the original 
figure quoted at the opening. There 
s certainly warrant for the mainte- 
nance of such a level but whether the 
will agree to this warrant 
remains to be seen. Certainly the in- 
‘rease in cotton and yarn would seem 


trade as 


to involve the necessity of higher 
prices on garments in which cotton 


s the predominant component mate- 
rial. On worsted goods there is little 
ikelihood of an advance being noted 
n view of comparatively small 
hange in raw material. 


Staples Still Appeal 

It is reported that the tendency in 
Sweater lines continues in favor of 
the staple garment. It is true that 
some variations will be witnessed in 
the shape of trimmings or ornamenta- 
ion on neck bands and wrist bands 
but solid colors are evidently to be 
the vogue if the forecast of manufac- 
turers and selling agents has any 
isis. Of course, there will be novel- 
nd these will be particularly in 
ice in children’s garments. It 
bable that full lines of sweaters 
; not be formally opened in the 
‘ocal market until well into Decem- 
er. Many will wait until a full re- 
port of the Chicago affair has been 
ed and will then determine their 
of procedure for the general 
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trade. The only reason that certain 
houses have sent their representatives 
West at this time is to show some 
new line of novely character which 
they want to get before their trade 
at the earliest possible moment. These 
same houses, however, will not make 
a thorough canvass of the trade with 
full lines for several weeks. As a 
result details of prices will not be 


. . . 
disclosed until such showing is made. , 


Jerry-Jane, Inc., Patents 
*Permafit” Seam 

Los ANGELEs, CaLir.—Granting of 
the U. S. and foreign patent rights 
on the “Permafit” seam to Jerry-Jane, 


Its 


Inc., Los Angeles, manufacturers of 
Jerry-Jane sweaters, has prompted the 
company to extend its sales operations 
throughout the United States, accord- 
ing to the statement of L. 
Castle, 


Andrew 
manager, has_ re- 
turned to Los Angeles after opening 
a sales office in New York. 


sales who 


An intensive advertising campaign, 
covering I40 newspapers, magazines 
and trade journals, as well as direct 
mail and billboard mediums, has been 
undertaken by the company in the fur- 
therance of its national selling cam- 
paign. The sales force for the com- 
pany now numbers 25 and this is ex- 
pected to be increased to 40 within 
a short time, the manager stated. 





Announces Expansion at Get- 
Together Dinner 

MILWAUKEE, Wus.—The_ Eagle 
Knitting Co. held its annual Get-To- 
gether dance and dinner at the Hotel 
Wisconsin, Nov. 12, with an attend- 
ance of about 45 employes. A num- 
ber of representatives of the .firm 
from other cities were present. 

At the dinner both Dave and’ Max 
Karger, officers of the firm, spoke on 
the growth of the company and out- 
lined plans for expansion which will 
materialize when the new mill now 
under construction is completed. The 
Eagle company has been adding ma- 
chines to its equipment in the old mill 
since the first of the year, but this 
was insufficient to take care of the in- 
creased business. However, the new 
plant will be large enough to take 
care of an expansion the firm will 
experience, Mr. Karger stated. 





New Silk Assn. Members 

Nine silk firms were elected to 
membership in the Silk Association 
of America, Inc., at a recent meeting 
of the executive committee. The new 
members are as follows: Stave 
Inc., New York; Edna Silks, 
Allentown, Pa.; Stone Silk 
Childs, Pa.; Culpeper (Va.) 
Mills; Allendale Silk Mills, Allen- 
town, Pa.; Altoona (Pa.) Textile 
Co.; Goshi Okaya Raw Silk Corp. of 
America, New York; B. Schwartz 
Silk Co., Inc., New York; Kaufman 
3ros., Paterson, N. J. 


3ros., 
Inc., 
Co, 
Silk 


Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has been increasing operations by 
adding workers to the night shift. 
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PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder 


produces 
lengths and saves fabric. 


even 


The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 





The only Form with special oval construction and 


patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


5. The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, 
insuring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 


a smooth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


6. The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


7. The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 


with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


8. The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 








See elise 
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PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


337 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Speed When You Need It---Quality Production Always--- 
The Machines Confirm It 


Karl 
Lieberknecht 
Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines 


also 


The Einsiedel In Any Desirable Gauge 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines and Number of Sections. 


Imported and Sold Exclusively by 


Louis Hirsch, Inc. 


556 GREGORY AVE. WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
New York Office: 1328 Broadway 


Lieberknechts Have Been Building Hosiery Machines For Over Fifty Years 


—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED 


~* 

m\\ \\\) 
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Equip your Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines with 
Scherf Needles and you will find that they are the 
best Needles made. 
=e 


: as Mien | oe 
They Satisfy the Users— : 9) ° 7 k ° ° 
They Cut Down on Seconds— | \ Ul tveries’ 


They Increase Production of’ 
~~ BANDS, LABELS, ~ 


GREIM’S THREAD CARRIER TUBES. BOX TOPS, 
SINKERS — DIVIDERS — ETC. KE + 
Imported and Distributed by RIDER TIC I S, 


EALS AND TRANSFERS 
LOUIS HIRSCH, INC. em 


Me 2 Re 6 AD © TE O CEE ¢ QEMENR SHR 


I 
a aes 
Sole Selling Agents in U. S. A. and Canada 


= a 
556 GREGORY AVE. WEEHAWKEN, N. J. SS 
\ > x 7 
SAAN TRE ATT 


\X “ 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1328 BROADWAY Wy <i y' 
asaihaiiiil | | S RIVERSIDE, N. J. HIGH POINT, N.C. 
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FABRICS 


Weather Slows Wool Goods 


Speculation as to Flood 


Causing 


HE feeling of hopefulness which 
invaded the wool goods market 
early last week, when cold weather 
gave impetus to the movement of 
overcoats over the retail counter, was 
dashed on the rocks when mild weath- 
er prevailed over the last week-end 
and into the early part of this week. 
It is true that retailers did move 
overcoats fairly well during the 
snappy weather but according to re- 
ports this was not felt to any extent 
in the primary market but it gave 
the clothier a chance to move a siz- 
able stock of made-up garments on 
replacement orders from the retailer. 
Clothiers appear to be moving cau- 
tiously in the matter of replacing 
stocks thus removed. It is, therefore, 
felt by some mills, which have heavy- 
weights on hand, that clothiers will 
be in a hurry for goods when an- 
other spell of cold weather cleans up 
their stocks. Anticipating such a sit- 
uation they feel there is still some 
good business to be had in overcoat- 
ings. Other agents who have been 
awaiting orders before starting heavy 
weights through their mills, feel 
that the time is nearly up for them to 
do this and are inclined to make the 
most of a bad situation and are turn- 
ing their attention entirely to spring. 
Here again the cry of weather and 
overcoats is heard. Spring lines will 
simply not move ahead when the re- 
tailer has yet to turn his overcoats 
into cash. 
Belittle Effect of Flood 
The general attitude of mill agents 
over the New England floods is to be- 
little the effect it will have on the 
market. The chief concern seems to 
be in regard to transportation due to 
the bad condition of railroads and 
highways. Deliveries were delayed 
somewhat until emergency methods 
were put into operation to move the 
gools which are now finding their 
way to market in a more normal man- 
ner. Most houses state that the flood 
has caused them little or no embar- 
rassment. Reports are being with- 
held as to the actual damage done, in 
fact, the agents themselves in many 
cases are not aware as yet what an 
actual check-up will show. There is 
an undertone of speculation as to 
how some small mills can continue to 


operate. It is felt that there are some 
who have been hanging on by their 
teet!) for some time, and that the 
flood will prove to be the blow which 
will make them lose their grasp en- 
tirely. This thought is not a pleas- 
ant one but it is quite generally ex- 
Pres-ed. The argument given to back 
ttup is that a period of overproduc- 


Liquidations 


tion must of necessity force out the 
companies with the smallest re- 
sources. One thing to remember dur- 
ing all this, is that prices are remain- 
ing firm which is a healthy sign in 
any business. 

Those who are interested in the 
marketing of goods for women’s wear 
have not much to say at the present 
time. Some state that they have been 
able to continue doing business in 
fall lines over a longer period than 
usual. This condition is attributed to 
the mild weather which has kept furs 
in storage and has brought about an 
unusual demand for fall coatings. 
Others apparently have not been so 
fortunate in this regard and are 
awaiting cold weather to move their 
dress goods with greater rapidity. 

x * * 

Spring Women’s Wear: [Definite 
spring trends in women’s wear have 
not presented themselves as yet. Most 
houses report that sampling is going 
forward at a reasonable rate, but that 
buyers are cautious when it comes to 
placing orders for large amounts un- 
til they can be sure of striking the 
popular lines. Mills are uncertain as 
to how to proceed and a few are go- 
ing ahead with twill cords hoping 
that they are correct in believing this 


line of goods will go over big. 
Tweeds are also being run in anticti- 
pation of a good demand for this 
class of fabric for sport’s wear. 
oe . 
Coatings of Fiber: An agent 
carrying a line of topcoatings for 


spring made from a vegetable fiber 
reports very good reception accorded 
this line. Little is known on the 
market about this fiber except that it 
comes from a plant grown in some 
foreign country. It is developed in 
a white state and has the claim of 
being stronger than wool or even 
linen. It is also claimed that the 
fiber may be used as a substitute for 
cotton or silk as well as for wool. 
The process of developing this fiber 
is at present a secret, but it is under- 
stood that a statement may be 
issued in the near future which may 
shed more light on the subject. At 
present topcoatings are being shown 
which bear close resemblance to wool 
fabrics in tan and gray effects. The 
price of $1.25 per yard is asked, 
which is considerably below the price 
asked for similar wool fabrics. One 
line is processed to make it shower- 
proof, which is an added feature. An 
indication of the popularity of this 
coating is the fact that the mills are 
running day and night in order to 
supply the demand. 





Curtailment Faces Cotton Mills 





Overproduction is Feared 


as Buyers 
VER a week has passed since the 
Government crop estimate as of 

Nov. I was issued, and merchants on 
the cotton goods market are still look- 
ing for real activity among 
buyers. Up to the time the report was 
given out, the general feeling on the 


some 


market was that trading would re- 
sume if a favorable report steadied 


the raw cotton market, as buyers would 
enter with The bearish 
nature of the report causing the price 
of cotton to fall, has been followed by 
rumors to the effect that the report 
was not high enough and cotton has 
reacted downward again after it had 
started to regain its previous higher 
level. 

Inquiry was noticed in the market, 
after the report caused a drop in raw 
cotton, especially for goods. 
Some think this an evidence of the 
buyer’s anxiousness to do business, but 
his unwillingness to meet the present 
unyielding prices is felt in that no 
amount of future contracts was let, 
practically all trading being presum- 
ably to fill in for the current year. 

Before the Government report was 
issued there who 
scoffed at the thought of its having 
any bearing on the market. 
This sentiment is increasing among 
the merchants every day according to 
reports. It is pointed out that buyers 
are anticipating an overproduced mar- 
ket, in fact, some feel that such a 
condition already exists. Under these 
circumstances buyers are not anxious 
to place contracts for large advance 
orders at present price levels when a 
period of waiting may place the same 
goods in their hands at a much lower 
figure. It is not much that the 
average buyer is looking for lower 
prices upon which to make purchases 
but that he wants to protect himself 
and be reasonably sure that what he 
contracts for now will not be on the 


confidence. 


gray 


were some few 


goods 


So 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Nov. 16 Nov. 9 Nov. 17 1926 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 20.10¢ 20 25¢ 13 10¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60.. 6-H54¢ 614-654¢ 434-5¢ 

3814-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 84-8344 814-8346 654-714¢ 

39- §n., 68x72,4.75.. 914¢ 9l4¢ 784-7l¢ 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25.. 10154 1054-1034¢ Slee 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00.. llé 11y%é 9%-O'e 

Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60,4 00.. 10% ¢ 103<-10%e 8 8i4¢¢ 

36- in.,48x48,3.00.. 1134-12¢ 12-121;¢ 954-93%¢ 

37- in., 48x48,4.00.. 8%4-87<e Ge 7é¢ 

Pajama Checks 
3614-in., 72x80. 4 70. 94é 934-9146 754-784 
364-in., 64x60,5.75.. 754-7%4e 734-8¢ 644-6%¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd .... 124%e 124% 1044e 

Denims, 2.208........ 19¢ 19¢ 15%é 

Tickings, 8 ot........ 25-26¢ 25-26¢ 1814-20¢ 

Standard prints 834¢ 834e 8¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in..... 10%e 1044 Or 


Hold Off 


market later at a price below that 
which he is bound to pay by contract. 

It is also generally felt on the mar- 
ket that if overproduction is a fact, 
all hands will in to money 
and houses not strongly protected by 
large financial resources will be hard 
put to weather the storm. 

The report given out 


be lose 


Monday by 


Washington shows cotton consump- 
tion for October to have been 
612,935 bales, against 627,321 bales 


for September, and 568,532 bales for 
October 

It might appear from these figures 
that some slight curtailment had been 
started at some mills. It is understood 
on the market that looms are being 


1920. 


curtailed or swung to other lines 
when contracts no longer call for 
their operation. Curtailment at this 


time appears to be the policy best 
suited to present conditions on the cot- 
ton goods market. 

Many have felt for the last 
weeks that active trading would be in 
this time continuing 
through to the end of the year. This 
has not materialized, and this group 
is now losing ground to those who 
think things will be quiet until after 
the first of the year. 


few 


progress by 


* ok * 

Print Cloths: ‘This section of the 
market showed no immediate impulse 
on the part of buyers to buy ahead. 
There were sales of spot 64 x 60s at 
8%c and 68 x at 9%c. For 
72 x 76s 10'%c appeared the market 
and bids of 103c were refused. 
Previous second hand offerings at 
were all snapped up. 


796 
72s 


104c 
* * * 

Pajama Checks: Small trading is 
reported in pajama checks. The 
policy of feeling out the market ap- 
pears to be followed by many buyers 
as bids on 72 x 80 pajama checks at 
gc were received, but 9'4c continued 
to be the best that could be done. 


‘+ oh: oe 
Blankets: Interest is being taken 
in the naming of new blanket prices 
for 1928. It is believed that the 
new prices will be considerably above 
last year’s opening level. 
* * © 


Celanese Voiles: Because of the 
price reduction in Celanese yarn the 
situation in fabrics made therefrom 
was unsettled early this week. Weav- 
ing mills and converters are of the 
opinion that an injudicious time was 
selected for the cut as their spring 
season is under way. Although no 
clear cut quotations were heard on 
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Smoothness that lasts 


a: HE SMOOTHNESS of Celanese brand yarn is 
a natural characteristic and lasts as long as the 
yarn itself. Garments made of Celanese brand 
fabrics retain their delightful softness and satiny 
finish indefinitely without growing rough or fuzzy. 
Washing improves the lovely appearance of 
Celanese. In the wet condition it requires no spe- 
cial handling. It dries with exceptional rapidity; . 
mildew will not form upon it. 3 
Celanese in its natural state is a snowy white, ! 
which will not turn yellow. The dye-stuffs used 
for it produce colorings that are of excellent y 
fastness to sun, suds, salt-water, perspiration, and a 


uric acid. c 


Celanese brand yarn lowers your production 
costs and increases your production speed. a 


Let us send you full information. 


ELANES | 


REs.u.s. BRAND Pat. ore gi 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate Va 
its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 


1 
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Fabrics—Continued 
the voiles it was said by some au- are entering the Egyptian market an- | 


thorities that a reduction of perhaps 
c per yard might be expected. 
<a 


Wash Goods: The general line of 
wash goods remains hopeful, though 
in many parts of the trade this is a 
between seasons period. Distribu- 
tion through the South is proceeding 
at an encouraging rate. Fashion ap- 


proval for many various sorts of 
dress cottons is a strong element in 
their favor. 

* * x 


Black Voiles for Export: About 
10,000 pieces of American black voiles 


nually at present, and there are ex- | 
cellent prospects for a healthy in-| 
crease in this trade. The voiles from 
the United States, particularly single- 
thread voiles, are superior (price and | 
quality taken into consideration) to 
the European offerings in that market. 
and the only factor hindering the | 


further expansion of the business in | 


American voiles is the unwillingness | 
of American exporters to 
credit and the general practice of de- 
manding cash on or 


Trade Commissioner Hiram T. Nones, | 


writing from Cairo, 
mation. 


gives this infor- 


Broadsilks Remain Quiet 





Only Interest Shown Is in One 


or Two 
VE -RY dull conditions were re- 
ported by most manufacturers 
spoken to this week with the entire 


oan so generally unsatisfactory 
as to provoke some very outspoken 
opinions in the case of many indi- 
viduals. Goods are moving in very 
limited quantities to the retail trade 
which in spite of the coming holiday 
season, is filling in sparingly. Stocks 
are being allowed to run down and 
most store buyers are holding off un- 
til the last possible moment before 
ordering half pieces in order to keep 
a fair color assortment on the shelves. 
The steadily declining raw market 
with the consequent lowering in 
prices from time to time has encour- 
iged stores to hold to this policy. 

The buyers for department and spe- 
cialty stores have developed into very 
good waiters. For several seasons 
past those who waited until the last 
possible moment have come out far 
ahead of those who anticipated their 
wants normally and at the start of a 
season placed their orders for several 
months in advance. 
that the silk trade has invariably 
overproduced and by the time the 
season has been half over, the rush to 
sell has been on. 


The reason is 


* * * 


Satins: Dull but with a fair under- 
current of interest which is moving 
good quantities of goods. Stores con- 
tinue to take a good many pieces due 
to the maintenance of interest on the 
part of their customers. Prices con- 
tinue to rule below replacement levels. 


* * * 


Printed satins: Hold up well, cut- 
ters continuing to take good quanti- 
ties. Prices have sagged until num- 
bers that opened the season at $4.00 a 
yard can be picked up at $2.75 and 
even $2.50. 


x* * * 


Georgettes: Interest shown is neg- 
ligible with prices at the lowest of the 
year. Manufacturers claim that they 
cannot make goods and sell them 
either finished or in the gray. Three 


Special 


Numbers 


thread 80 x 72 reported available be 
low 70c in the gray. 
ae a 


Canton crepes: Renewed 
noted by cutting up trade. 


is spotty and 


Demand 
manufacturers are not 


encouraged to go ahead in any sub- 
stantial way. 
* * * 
Silk Situation at a Glance: [Ro- 


puctTion: Unchanged. 
DEMAND: Somewhat 
tory. 
Stocks: Fairly large. 
Raw SILK: 
larger here. 
SENTIMENT: 
quiet 


unsatisfac- 


Prices steady; stocks 
Again 
selling conditions. 


depressed by 


Lower 


Burlap Prices 


Are Firm Now After 
Decline 

The burlap market in New 
shade easier this week 
last. After the reduction in 

tions on spot and nearby 
to the arrival of one vessel and the 
near approach of two more, the 
market level remained relatively firm. 
Reports in New York regarding the 


Spots 


York 
than 
quota- 
goods due 


Was a 


| 


| 


extend | 


before delivery. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


inquiry 


market in Calcutta were to the effect | 


that prices were strong. 

Though for the moment the move- 
ment of prices appears to be toward 
putting nearby goods more on line 
with far off burlap, merchants on 
the market are of the opinion that 


the movement in the future will be in | 


the opposite direction, with the dis- 
tant positions due to travel upward to 
meet the nearer positions. 

The spot basis on 10% oz. 40s 
was placed nominally at 10.40 to| 
10.50c early in the week. Nearby ar- | 
rivals were at 10.25c. January-March 
shipments from Calcutta were at 8.80 
to &.&s5c. For 8 oz. 40s the spot basis 
is 8.30¢c, nearby arrivals at 8.10c, and 


shipments in the first quarter of the | 


new year at 


weights all 


7.10 to 
along 


7.12C. 


have held their 


position more securely and with less 


fluctuation than have heavies. 


Light | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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FACTORS! 


Our factoring service relieves the 
manufacturer of many details so that 
he may devote his time, energy and 
attention to his own specialty,—the 
production of goods. 





In addition to this, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer him well equipped and 
efficient selling organizations to mar- 
ket his product. 


Our method of financing enables the 
manufacturer to increase his produc- 
tion and sales without adding to his 
capital investment. 


We shall be pleased to send our rep- 
resentative to furnish you with details. 


FLEITMANN & CO., INC. 


Factors and 
Commission Merchants 


356 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established 1850. 











DIVERSITY 


Nearly every kind of textile manufacturing is 
being done, and done successfully, in Georgia, 
Alabama, and the Chattanooga District—the 
territory served by lines of the Central of 
Georgia Railway. 


No matter what type of textile manufactur- 
ing you are doing, the facts about this terri- 
tory are likely to prove of interest to you if 
you are considering removal of your equip- 
ment to a southern site. Write us today for 
the facts. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
‘CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 


ae 


GEORGIA 


ee 
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INVESTIGATE 


The Advantages of 
NORWOOD FILTERS 


OU'LL find there are many advantages 
vs Norwood Filters—both in the de- 
pendable construction and the economical 
Norwood Filters will give you 
Durability, 
Greater Economy and Greater Satisfaction. 


Ask for Catalog. 
Norwood Engineering Company 


Florence, Mass. 


operation. 


Greater Capacity, Greater 


—— See liso 
CONSOLIDATED 
—— CATALOG—— 
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A Sipp — 


to wind your rayon 





Fk nadia SI = ii 

OR rayon, silk and fine mercerized yarns. Winds every spool 
evenly and quickly. Write for circular No. 10. 
We also make rayon warpers and other special textile machinery. 


The Sipp Machine Co. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Rep.—Gibbons G. Slaughter 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BOON QOOMOOOOOQOQOOOOOOOOOQQOOOOQOOOOQQOOOOOOOOOQOQO® 
yaaEEEEEEEEEEE————————————————————————————————— 


Rigid traverse motion. 
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SHEETS en PILLOWCASES 
DATE MARK : 
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eT te Ye 


The : _ 
Great Falls Seasilians & Dye Works 
attach labels with 


the Rose Label Sewing Machine 


Among the many manufacturers of 
pillow slips, towels, knit goods, and 
garments using Rose Label Sewing 
Machines to attach labels is the Great 
Falls Bleachery & Dye Works, Somers- 
worth, N. H. 

Operators of Rose Label Sewing Ma- 
chines can attach 150 dozen labels per 
day and this is stitching on all four 
sides of the label —a thorough complete 
job. In sewing, the Rose turns corners 
automatically. 

A neatly sewed label will give added 
advertising value to your product. The 
added efficiency and speed in attaching 
labels with the Rose Label Sewing Ma- 
chine will more than repay you for the 
small investment necessary for complete 
installations in your plant. 


The National Marking Machine Co. 


4044 Cherry St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Write for litera- 
ture giving de- 
tailed information 
and cost of instal- 
lation. 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES 


RECOGNIZED 
QUALITY and WORTH 


Acme A 





Acme D 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 
KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 
use them 
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—— See so —— 
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Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. 
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Revolving Cams 
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Preferred Issues in Demand in 
South 

Gastonia, N, C., Nov. 12.—Only a 

eht change was made in the aver- 
ave bid price of 25 most active com- 

m stocks of southern mills during 
the week according to the weekly re- 
port of R. S. Dickson & Co. The 
close for the week registered a net 
gain of 12 points and was marked up 
to $111.88 as compared with $111.76 
jor the previous week. 

China Grove, Belton. Clara, Efird, 
Flint, and Orr were the most active 
common stocks for the week, all of 
were in demand at 
higher prices. 


which slightly 

Practically all of the higher grade 
preferred shares were in excellent de- 
mand throughout the week, with the 
demand exceeding the supply as a re- 
sult of which substantial 
took place. 


advances 


Fall River Dividends 

Fatt River, Mass.—Dividends de- 
Fall River Mills for the 
quarter of 1927 amounted to 
slightly less than an average of 1% 
on invested capital. Details as sup- 
plied by G. M. Haffards & Co., are as 
follows: 


clared by 
fourth 


Names of Corporations Capital Rate Amount 


American Linen Co $800,000 0 
Ancona Company, Pfd 100,000 0 
Arkwright Mills 1,000,000 0 
Barnard Mfg Co 1,250,000 0 
Bourne Mills 1,000,000 1 10,000 
Border City Mfg Co 1,800,000 0 
Chace Mills 1,200,000 0 
Charlton Mills 1,200,000 2 24,000 
Conanicut Mills a 300,000 0 
Cornell Mills 600,000 1 6,000 


Davis Mills 2,500,000 1 
Davol Mills 1,500,000 0 
Flint Mills 1,160,000 14 17,400 
Granite Mills 1,250,000 0 


25,000 





King Philip Mills 2,250,000 13 33,750 
Lincoln Mfg Co 2,250,000 0 
Luther Mfg. Co 525,000 2 10,500 
Laurel Lake Mills, Pfd 300,000 0 
Laurel Lake Mills, Com 600,000 0 
Merchants Mfg Co 1,500,000 1 15,000 
Narragansett Mills 600,000 0 
Osborn Mills 750,000 0 
Parker Mills, Pfd 2,100,000 0 
Parker Mills, Com 0 
Pilgrim Mills 1,200,000 1l4c 168,000 
Pocasset Mfg. Co 1,200,000 0 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co 1,000,000 0 
Sigamore Mfg. Co 3,000,000 2 60,000 
Shawmut Mfg. Co., Pfd 250,000 0 
Shawmut Mfg. Co., Com 350,000 0 
Shove Mills 1,200,000 0 





a 1,000,000 0 

Mtever 1,200,000 15 18,000 
Tecumseh Mills 5hB 

Troy C. & W. Manuf'y 300,000 0 

Union Cotton Mfg. Co 1,200,000 13 18,000 
Wampanoag Mills 1,000,000 0 

Weetamoe Mills 1,250,000 0 


$40,685,000 $405,650 


\ erage of 0.996+ ©% on Invested Capital 


\ \mount authorized, Outstanding $251,700. 
8 Final dividend in liquidation. 
Regular, 12% Extra. 


Banner Embroidery Works, Inc., 
City, N. J., recently formed with 
tal of 10 shares of stock, no par 

alue, to operate a local machine em- 

ry plant, will be represented by 
am Boardman, 742 New York 

Union City. The incorporators are 

Halpert and Samuel W. Phillips. 





Amoskeag May Retire Preferred 


Rumor Advances Common 18 Points 
—Some Other Textiles Strengthen 


Boston, Nov. 16. 

ATE last week a new set of rumors 

regarding the future of the Amos- 
keag Co. became noised about “The 
Street,” most of them merely referring 
to “some new development of advant- 
age to stockholders,” and becoming 
defined on Tuesday as “a special meet- 
ing of stockholders of the Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co. that has been or will be 
called to authorize a form of capital 
readjustment, the purpose of which is 
to enable this company to derive from 
the Amoskeag Co. the latter’s holdings 
of Amoskeag Mfg. Co. preferred 
stock, amounting to 266,105 shares.” 
At this writing the rumor has been 
neither denied nor confirmed, but trad- 
ing in the common stock today aggre- 
gated more than 7000 shares, running 
it up to 104 there was a 
reaction and finally closing at 1037. 
This is an advance of 18% points 
from the closing figure of a week ago. 
In the meantime the preferred was 
moving in comparatively small volume, 
and advanced from a low of go last 
week to a high yesterday of 98, and 
a closing price today of 96. 


before 


The activity in the Amoskeag issues 
has reacted sympathetically and favor- 
ably upon most of the other textile 
shares listed on the local exchange, 
today’s closing prices and the net 
advances for the week being as fol- 
lows: Pacific, 42, up 25¢ points; Bige- 
low-Hartford preferred, 103, up 1% 
points. At today’s auctions a number 
of high grade textile stocks scored 
marked advances, but the declines 
were more numerous and in many 
cases evidently represented loss taking 
for tax purposes. Among the advances 
were the following: Wamsutta 6% to 


60%; Farr Alpaca, 5% to 175%; 
National Fabric and Finishing Co., 


common, 97% to 30; Nyanza, 61% to 


26%; Lancaster, pfd., 2% to 25; 
Algonquin Printing Co., 161% to 
31244; Lyman 4% to 169; King 


Philip, 8% to 151%. 


Elmore Co. Note Issue 


The Elmore Co., cotton yarn mer- 
cerizers, bleachers and dyers and 
manufacturers of sewing threads, 
Spindale, N. C., has issued $175,000 in 
6% serial gold notes dated Oct. 1, 
1927, and maturing from 1928 to 1932 
inclusive, with yields 


-_— —- - f 
5-75 to 7%. 


varying from 
They are callable on 30 
days written notice on any interest 
date at 102% and: accrued interest. 
Proceeds of the sale of the issue will 
be used to pay off all bank loans and 
provide increased working capital. 
Total assets securing the issue aggre- 
gate $474,885, and the balance sheet 


of the company on completion of this 
financing shows net tangible assets of 
approximately $2,700 and net quick 
assets of approximately $1,140 for 
each thousand dollar gold note. The 
company was incorporated under 
North Carolina laws in 1920 and its 
plant is modern and well managed . 
Sales are now said to be running in 
excess of $1,000,000 annually, and net 
earnings from 1921 to 1926 inclusive 
averaged $25,349. Earnings for the 
eight months ended Aug. 31, aggre- 
gated a little over $35,000, or nearly 
five times the interest requirements of 
the note issue. The First National 
Bank, Gastonia, N. C. is trustee, and 
both principal and semi-annual inter- 
est of the note is payable at the Chemi- 
cal National Bank, New York City 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday's auctions : 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
3 Everett 100 10% 2 
15 Hill 3% — 1 
12 Wamsutta* 1%) 601% 6% 
14 Quissett, com 100 94 10% 
25 Nashawena 10) 61% 11% 
2 Tremont & Suffolk 100 22 _ & 
1 Naumkeag 100 180% + % 
5 Merrimack, com 100 160% + % 

108 West Boylston, com 100 K, 

30 Farr Alpaca 100 175% + 5% 

253 Arlington 100 45-44% aK, 

150 1 S. Worsted, com . 





31 Indian Orchard 125-124 + 9 
75 U. S. Worsted, 1st pfd 100 215 





189 National Fabric, com 100 
20 Nyanza 100 
10 Ipswich, pfd 100 
158 Lancaster, com 100 
19 Lancaster, pfd 100 
20 Algonquin Printing 100 
5 Lyman ... 4 100 
25 Appleton, com 
36 Gonic Mfg. . 100 
21 King Philip 100 
4 National Fabric pid 100 
6. Ottis CG. i.e. 100 
15 Ludlow* ; 
25 Nonquitt Spinning 100 
14 Everlastik, com 10%) 
28 Plymouth Cordage 1 . 
} Hamilton Mfg 100 = 55e-32 3 
16 Bost. Woven Hose, com 90% 3h 


1662 Total 


*Ex. div. 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 


(Week ending Nov. 15) 





1927 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
27% 15% Belding Heminway 1,700 22 21 21% 
1644 10% Century Ribbon 9) = =13% 12% 13% 
64% 49 Julius Kayser 23,400 64% 5714 62% 
18% 11% H. R. Mallinson 4,100 16% 14% 15 


14%, 5%, Van Raalte 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 
(leek ending Now. 15) 


Stock Sales High Low Last 





Celanese Corp 14,800 110 99 
Courtaulds, Ltd 1,100 35% 34% 
Industrial Rayon ‘ 50, 600 15% 13 5 
Tubize Art Silk.. 3,225 389 340 377 


Saucon Valley Knitting Mills Co., 
Coopersburg, Pa. This is the name of 
a new knitting mill starting business here 
under the direction of Ray Young. Ma- 
chinery has been installed and about a 
dozen hands are employed. 


Amoskeag May Recapitalize 


Possible Elimination of Holding 
Corporation 
MANCHESTER, N. H., Nov. 17 
\ special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Amoskeag Mig. Co. 
will be held Monday, i 
Manchester, N. H., to authorize re- 
financing that will involve the pur- 
chase and retirement of the holding 
company’s preferred stock. An 


Nov. 21, in 


amendment to the by-laws will be 
presented that will authorize the 
trustees to borrow money and _ to 


issue bonds, notes and common stock. 

The trustees will seek authorization 
to purchase 
holding 


shares of the 
company’s preferred stock 
by the payment of $8,135,076 in cash, 
$14,665,000 in 20 year 6% gold bonds 
and 13,623 shares of new common 
stock. The trustees will seek 
approval of their action in issuing 
the bonds and new stock 
previously noted. There are only 
five holders of stock in the Amoskeag 
Mtg. Co. and it is understood that 
approval of the proposed refinancing 
is assured. Holders of 
stock in the holding 


285,000 


also 


common 


preferred 
company oF 
Amoskeag Co., will receive approxt- 
mately $30 in cash, $50 in bonds and 
one fifth common stock for 
each share of preferred. 


share of 


It was stated categorically that 
there would be no sale of any part of 
the company’s plant holdings. It is now 
believed that the proposal will recom 
mend the formation of one large 
organization to control the destinies of 


the various properties. 


Further Tax Relief Sought 
New Beprorp, Mass.—Petitions 
for abatement of 1927 taxes have been 
filed with the Board of Assessors by 
23 cotton mill corporations of this 
city. The petitions are presented by 
Phillip Nichols, Boston attorney, who 
represents nine of 
who also have actions for abatements 
on their 1926 taxes pending. In view 
of the fact that mill valuations 
been reduced approximately 10% this 
year, representing a deduction of 
something like 145,000, the filing of 
the petitions on such a_ wholesale 
scale came as a complete surprise to 


the corporations 


had 


the assessors and the Mayor. 

The mills seeking abatements are 
Acushnet, Booth, Bristol, Butler, Dev- 
on, Fisk Tire, Gosnold, Grinnell, 
Hathaway, Holmes, Neild, New Bed- 
ford Cotton, New Bedford Spinning, 
Pemaquid, Pierce Ltd., 
Pierce Mfg., Quissett, Sharp, Soule, 
Taber, Wamsutta and Whitman. This 
leaves only nine of the larger textile 
corporations that have not appealed 
for abatements, 


Page, Bros. 


the exceptions being 
Beacon, City, Dartmouth, Fairhaven, 
Kilburn, Manomet, Nashawena, Non- 
quitt and Potomska. 

The mill industry of New Bedford 
is not seeking anything unreasonable 
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A Power @g——4s —_ | L. F. DOMMERICH& CO. 


That Is P ortable | ™* Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 


es ee Discounts and Guarantee Sales 
Dye Works, 


Cloth Rooms, etc. can J i. 254 Fourth Avenue 


be easily shifted to any 


part of the mill. NEW YORK 


Wet, eo Thin : Established over 85 Years 
Goods — 
Sews seams absolutely 
straight cl »se to the 
edge and easily re- 


“ie | com J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


No. 3 Electrically Driven Railway Sewing Machine on Casters 


can be plugged into any lighting circuit. (No power line necessary.) 


= . a length for various cloth widths, Sews cotton, woolen or Commission Merchants 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 23 Thomas Street eR Dee 


Makers of Piece End Sewing Machines for over 50 years 





A full line of sewing machine supplies always on hand. Y RK 
See Also NE W O 
SOLIDATED T 


CON 
— oe 


| Tue long history of this company 

P T E N T S and its resources, both financial and 
[ \ Founded selling, are natural reasons why it 

| TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS - FOREIGN PATENTS — is sought by so many textile mills 


eer q CO, | and their agents seeking a FACTOR. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS James Talcott, inc. 


; _ c 225-4th AVENUE 

1582 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG. 551 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG | sahas at aan, NEW YORK 
24 West 40th Street Ww | 

New York City 





ashington, D.C 


1351 Tt “ino ig DING 674 ae WwW. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


563 VAN NUYS BU ILDING 


. Commission Merchants 
Los Angeles, Cal 


Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


A.M. LAW & COMPANY 1 


SPARTANBURG, 


SHIPPERS ~ . * | SOUTHERN COTTON “MILL SHARES | 





Bought and Seid tet ged on Commission 
es errespondence Solicited 
CONSIGNEES EEE 


ASE ask for ur 


TARIFF <> ¥ es Talbot Mills BALING PRESS 


.. #S 50 to 300 
oe eR i i ' sf 3s ¥ NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 


: £3 : : TONS PRESSURE || 
Rate ' . FREDERIC S. CLARK, Presiden« With or without 


r= ° ° to 
Coveri 3 Southern New : 3 eo Thibets Uniform Cloths 5 aa 


Size to suit your 
gland. work 


. . Ask us about them 
N. Y. Office: Pier 30 E.R. 
Main Office: Pawtucket, R. lI. Dunning & Bescheit 
- Press Co., Inc. 
7 r e 388 West Water St 
* Blackstone Valley Trans. Co. 78 : SYRACUSE, NY. USA 
Pawtucket, R. I. = —_—_—_—_—— 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 


ne ere Velour HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
| CONSULTANT lours Pare AES 
Selling Agents Old South Building, Boston 
| on PARKER, WILDER & CO. | Patents and Patent Cases-Trade Marks- Copyrights 


pic > 4g BER oe MANUFACTURING | Diane Soe Special Attention to Textile Inventions 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes FC. (6| | Parks-Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 
JAMES W. COX, JR GA, || Industrial Piping and Air Conditieing 
r , ; | & , c : Profit by PackSpray 
320 Broadway New York City wh \ A BOILERS KIERS*CASTINGS | “HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
aren cine k _— . ; tn MONEL METAL TANKS } Fitchburg Sacten Chariotte 
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Financial—Continued 


asking for an abatement of 1927 

es, asserts John Sullivan, agent of 
the Taber Mill and president of the 
\ew Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ 
sociation. For years the mills have 
carried more than their share of the 
tex burden, declared Mr. Sullivan, in 
replying to criticism against 23 of the 
cotton mill corporations of the city 
petitioning for an abatement of 1927 
taxes. 

\lr. Sullivan points out that since 
1916 the tax levied on the mills has 
been tremendously increased. In 1916, 
he asserts, the mills paid a tax of 
$960,000, and in 1927 the tax ‘totals 
$2,334,000. Such an increase has been 
unwarranted by says Mr. Sul- 
livan 


facts, 


Abatement of City Mfg. 
Taxes 

New Beprorp, Mass.—An_abate- 
ment of $9,540 has been granted the 
City Mfg. Corp. of this city on its city 
taxes of 1925 and 1926. The corpora- 
tion has not so far filed any petition 
for abatement of its 1927 tax. The 
abatement for 1925 was $3,838, which 
with interest amounted to $4,308. The 
batement for 1925 was $3,838, which 
$4,926, with interest of $306 making 
for a refund of $5,232, making a total 
1 of $9,540. It was intimated by 
the Board of that settle- 
ment in other may soon be 
reached, possibly those in the Nichols’ 


Co. 


rerun 
Assessors 


cases 


Power 
Plan Expansion 


Georgia Companies 


\TLANTA, Ga.—Three Georgia 
companies have been author- 
by the state public service com- 


more than 


The Georgia Power 
for example, was au 
first 
gage and refunding bonds for ex- 

ms and improvements completed 
_ contemplated by the company. 

Columbus Electric & Co. 
Was authorized to issue $2,000,000 in 
mortgage and 
the Savannah 


on to issue $20,000,- 
00 in securities. 
Co,, of Atlanta, 
ized to 


issue $18,000,000 in 


Power 
refunding bonds, 
Electric & Power 
vas authorized to issue and sell 
250,000 shares of first preferred stock, 
which will go to 
hydro-electric development. 


r¢ ceeds ( rf 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
"pon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Koston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool pfd..... S24 ace see 
Am. Mfg. pfd...... s2 81 83 
Amos eag, com. 85% eee 
And OMIM ..... D4 47 o2 
Arl aac d6/e wc 44% 44 46 
BOD ss teda kids 1241, 108 112 
Berk s ire Cot. ave 129 125 130 
Bigel litfd., com.. te ce ane 
Boe Fike DG sos iets 110) )9=«:115 
Edwards ......00. 41 80 che 

Esmond, pfd. ..... 100% 100 
RPP Coes ca cs 101, 10 13 
Farr \lpaca. . 175%, 174 176 
“reat Falls .. 12% 11 13 
Hamilton Woolen. 13 ly 13 16 
ee ae 12%, 12 15 
Ipswi aes 301 25 30 
pswi ee 16 9 14 
al 7% 67 69 
Ladk eee 1791 178 182 


DNS oa as Gs a0 169 165 aie 
Massachusetts .... 71 erat 70 
Merrimack, com. 160% 158 160 
Nashua, pfd. ..... 57 57 59 
Nashua, pfd. ...... 95 94 99 
Naumkeag ........ 180%, 178 182 
i - Se. 4% = a 
Be Gita ooo 4-5 B81, 43 15 
NN i gc ain a's + 0 39 %& 5 or 
POPONGED ccincis v6 109%, 108 110 
Plymouth Cordage.. SD SS 90 
Tremont & Suffolk. 22% 20 23 
MONE? Aso 95'aKt.<d-e0 25% 23 26 
Fall River Mills Stocks 
(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 
& Co.) * 
Bid Asked 
American Linen Co........ wan 
Arkwright Mills ......... 10 
Barnard Mfg. Co.......... 80 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard... 15 a 
Border City Mfg. Co....... haa 30 
BOares Be CO... wc cc ces 68 acd 
Ce 65k es cececce 1% 5 
yo re 95 100 
oD ee at z 
i re : 62 
DEE, oo 5-0'k'% os oi 00.0 0:0 15 20 
PE soca ss Cowen vese os 91 
Co eae sae at 
King Philip Mills......... 150 


Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. oles 20 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. aon 
VANCE BET Cec cccces 50 
TMP TE, CO... cccccces wate 
Mechanics Mills ......... Seal 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ 80 
Narragansett Mills ; 
Nonquit Sninning Co....... 
I IEE 65 050.00.0'00%. 00 
Parker Mills (com.)....... is 
Pilgrim Mills (com.)..... 135 
Pocasset Mfg. Co.......... 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 
Seaconnet Mills .......... i y 
I es 65 sake 6 < 12 20 
TOUT PEUU noc ccecceces iy arate 
ooo ye A ae ee 

meee ©. Ws Mees oc cee 100 

Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... 67 iets 
Wampanoag Mills ........ ea Qn 
Weetamoe Mills 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 


quoted by R. S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.) 

Rid Asked 
Aeme Spinning Co.. 118 11.6 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co 109 
Arlington Cotton Mills... ‘ 91 
ME ER pike onde cones ot 96 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 135 141 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

ea ai caticcer hia hla ark or 109% 
Cannon Mfe. Co. (par $10) 21 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

oe OE ree . 14 16 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

pfad. x 1921 
China Grove Cotton Mills 118 121 
Clara Mfe. Co ; ST 101 
Climax Spinning Co....... 115 118 
COT IENES, oc. ae wa ena coed oe 65 
Crescent Spinning Co.. 104 107 
Dixon Mills .... : 107 113 
Durham osiery, 7% pfd {8 
Durham Hosiery “RB” ‘ 6 Ty 
Eastern Mfg. Co.......... . 55 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 115 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 

ONT ato s 50%604-4 bs e's 191 103 
Gihane We. CA... ic cccce 120 ; 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).. 52 
Cer NE Ee once bese sce ; 91 
IIlanes. P. H. Knitting Co 10 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% 

a lk Sache on deat tg 102 
Henrietta 7% pft.....0-.- 75 8h 
Tmnerial Varn Mills...... 91 
Jennings Cotton Mills wy 215 
Linford Mills ..... awl 111 116 
Locke Cotton Mills Co..... 114 196 
Del ET MO 6a aca ash: 0.8 4-85 2 55 
Majestic Mfg. Co..... 179 
Mansfield Mills .......... 118 129 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 32 a7 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 

Te ee 94 98 
OE ETE a ¢ bic vibe 6 ses ee 87 
National Yarn Mill...... 98 191 
Parkdale Mills ...... rua ; 90 
Perfection Sninning Co 107 109 
Ranlo Mfg. Co....... eer 140 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co.... 90 
Roanoke Mills, 74%% Ist 

eS eee er ee ‘ 96 99 
Roanoke Mills, 8% 2nd 

MNS oi oBlieukve ola aiee's «480 95 99 
Rosemary. 714% pfd...... 95 99 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 95 100 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 87 100 
Sterling Spinning Co...... 110 115 
Stowe Sninnine Co....... 110 os 
Victory Yarn Mills Co..... 60 66 
Winget Yarn Mills Co..... 62 70 
Wiscasset Mills Co........ 200 

Rex Knitting Co., Little Falls, N. 


Y., is again operating on full time weekly 
working 


schedules with an_ enlarged 


force. 



















and better work and 


tests have proven it. 













can increase the 






COMFORTABLY SEATED 
ON DO/MORE CHAIRS 


still feel more rested at the end 
Do/More Chairs will pay for themselves in a short time. 


Do/More Health Chairs fit the body. 
support to the spine at its weakest curve. 
in a correct but comfortable position. 
Textile mills that have adopted Do/More Health Chairs for their machine 
workers report an increase in efficiency and production yet the workers 
are happier and their spirits are higher at the end of the day. 


Write for information on how Do/More Health Chairs 
effi clenc y of 
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Illustration shows a top 
ping machine’ operator 
seated on a _Do/More 
Chair. This photograph 
was taken in the plant 
of a prominent hosiery 
manufacturer where Do 
More Chairs have been 
adopted as standard. 


PERATORS of looping, hemming, 
button sewing, flat lock, facing 
machines, etc., testify that Do/More 
Health Chairs enable them to do more 
of the day 
Actual 


The adjustable back gives firm 
The seat keeps the worker 


workers in your mill. 


DO/MORE HEALTH CHAIR CO., 


Elkhart, Ind. 








Ask the 


Man Who Uses One 


The best 
man who has one. 


ELECTRIC 
DRILLS 


way to get an unbiased opinion of any product is to ask a 
We can proudly refer you to a long list of 


cus- 


tomers who swear by Thor Electric Drills—who absolutely refuse to 


buy anything but “THORS.” 


Surely such popularity must be deserved. 


Thor Electric Drills are the result of 34 years experience as tool makers. 


They are built the way an electric drill should be built. 


Shocks are 


impossible—because a 3 wire safety cable is standard equipment. If 
you want to get real drilling satisfaction plus low cost, try a Thor. 


Get our catalog so that you'll have 


it handy for 


reference purposes. 


TCOLMAKERS SINCE 1893 
[NDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC JOOL (0. 


PNEUMATIC 
TOOLS 


FACTORY AURORA, 
Eastern Office 1463 Broadway, New York, 










NERAL 


W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 
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orrices 


ELECTRIC 
TOOLS 


BRANCHES THE WORLD OVER 
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FAL London Ofice 40 Broadway, Westminster, Lon‘on 
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High Quality 
Cotton Yarns 


Combed and Carded 
for Weaving and Knitting 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO. 


We Specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 
52 Leonard Street, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“Direct to Consum 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES—product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY—product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 J] Bldg ES hnston Bldg 


ames CHARLOTTE Jo on g. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.; 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 
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Johnston Mills Company 
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Controlled Manufacture is responsible 
for the widely recognized fact that 


DIXIE 


Mercerized Yarns 


Excel in Uniformity and Quality 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 4 
-jennessee Ma 


77K 


ll 


| 








Forrest Mercerizing Co. 


30/1 pecialists in 


Super Quality 
e-—, Plaiting and 


Tinted Yarns 


Licensed under the 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Wilcox Patent No. 1,496,696 


“It floats off the cone”’ 
Try a Sample Case—Increases Production 


Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
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Not Much Change in Chatta- Y P iS L “— | \ i | which the orders were taken. [t is 
nooga Farm Market arn rices al Be 7 Omlina credibly stated that a sale of 100,000 

: 

| Oe DT ie - - Ibs. of 12s cones has been made dur- 

nditions are less favorable than a i Ar — e ome . ao 0 
week ago. Brokers here declare that Reports of Sales Below Spin- es eee rs eat = 
a ee ve eee : same amount on practically the same 
there was only slight activity during ners’ Figures and Below Cost basis. The quotation on 14s is 32'4c 
the period ending on Nov. 12 and that aeons quot. 4 32 4¢. 


there were no material price changes. 


and on 16s 32354c. These figures are 


7 ; New York. attitude will become more or less (oo ou. , , : Sy 
rhe volume of new business booked a a ila alll act. ili laid santas ~ generally below anything which spin 
; : penic E irregularitv is the outstand- mixed as the situation becomes more oad ag Ne ofa d 
.¢ helow > ‘ ‘gle Gieewiiic , oo ; ‘- ers O g varn would consider 
was below the total for the previou ing feature of the yarn market intensified. Dealers are rather pes aes’ 
week ‘ ce Waa ; Si ee ee today and are said to be below the 
. 7 this week. As a matter of fact, it simistic about the future, especially =e at Whetl 
lane ato © ~ “tar 7 77 , ae ri ” aa ate ‘ost r . » oT + ay 
Prospects of a shorter cotton crop is difficult to quote any prices that for the rest of the year. They feel °° OF | PRORSEEN. rether = they 


during that week gave rise to beliet 
that prices would advance which re- 
sulted in considerable buying. De- 
velopments during the week, however, 
have discouraged this idea and as a 
result there has been less buying than 
for the previous period. Some of the 
counts in cotton yarns are 
reported as weaker although the same 
general prices still prevail. 

Silk is reported as firmer, the 
thrown product being sold at about 
the same figure as for the last few 
weeks, basis being around $5.50. 

lens in carded cones are. still 
quoted at 33 to 34¢ with 20s at 35% 
to 36'%4¢. In mercerized 60s-2 are 
listed at 95¢ with 20s-2 at 66¢ and 


coarser 


can be regarded as characteristic of 
the situation. Spinners are not in- 
clined to cut their quotations gener- 
ally, but here and there reports are 
heard of decided variation in spin- 
ners’ figures. As an illustration, a 
yarn merchant talking of this phase 
of the situation this week said he 
had had two different prices from 
the same spinner on two successive 
days, the second one being a_ cent 
lower than the first. For this differ- 
ence there seemed to be little warrant 
as the market did not show any par- 
ticular change, and the only explana- 
tion in his mind, was that the spin- 
ner in question was in dire need 


business. There seems to be a 


that the buyer is not 
further commitments, until after stock 
taking, and that the possibilities of 
trading are confined to small lots for 
immediate shipment with which to fill 
in on current business. 


likely to make 


Knitting Yarn Inquiries 
There has been knit 
ting yarn during the week and while 
this class of buyer is not reputed to 


business in 


be receiving any large demand for 
his product, knitting mills are run 
ning and there is need of yarn. Sub 
stantial orders have placed 
within the last week or ten days for 
yarn to be shipped at once, evidencing 
the fact that the 


been 


knitter has no great 


represent yarn purchased by the 
short sales, it is difficult to 
would not 
though it had been possible, 


the last few weeks, 


dealer or 
determine, but. it seem as 
during 
to secure any such 
favorable price from the spinner. 


Weaving Trades Dull 

Practically all branches of the con- 
suming trades in the weaving division 
are conspicuously slow. The insulat- 
ing wire manufacturers report a very 
inactive demand for their product and 
are consequently out of the 
except for 


market, 
quantities. It 
amount of 8s-3 


very small 


is said that a_ fair 


has been sold lately at prices far be- 


8os-2 at $1.20. Eighteens combed gen- supply on hand to fall back upon, low anything that the average spin- 
singles are quoted at 44 to 45¢, with eral feeling that spinners are run- The unsatisfactory feature of this ner would touch, but the reported 
“os at go to gs¢. ning out of orders; and that their business is the reported prices at figure is at such variance with market 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 
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128-2 : 24 368-2 48 “__49 MMe cv acw. aa, Gyia nih were ae 70 —72 Singles 
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Me anal Me , . 0 " 
a es Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Me: 55. —— -_ * ee Single Cones 
ie asic 36%4—37 Carded Combed Carded Combed 
: 10s 36 —37 416 —48 26s 10 41 dD -57 
Two-ply Warps 14s 37 -38 48 50 308 42 13 58 60 
88-2 eee eee eee 33%4—34 — 24s-2 40 11 ls 371%4—38% 49 —5l 36s 18 —50 64 —66 
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Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 248-2 dd 57 50a-2 .. ia ees 78 
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Quotations are average prices of the counts and man indicated at the close of business Nov. 16 


They do not cover lower or high qualities unless specifically 
noted. For New York spot prices, see page 81. For staple cotton prices, see page 83. 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 521 Court St. James Building 
HiGu Point, N. C. READING, Pa. CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


es that it is generally conceded 
be something unusual and not a 
terion of the situation. The towel 
buying little or nothing. 
Competition in this line of goods is 
parently very keen and prices re- 
ted by the leading factors are re- 
rded as impossible to meet by the 
average manufacturer. The, webbing 
rade is operating very slowly, with 
no apparent life to demand for their 
product, while cotten worsteds are 
ipparently a negligible factor today 
an outlet for cotton yarn. Alto- 
gether the weaving end of the varn 
market is in a flat condition. 


trade 1s 


Spinners’ Outlook Uncertain 


\s long as demand for the spin- 
ner’s product continues on such a 
small scale, there is likely to be in- 
creasing competition for business and 
it is said that ethical standards may 
crumble in certain instances. There 
is no doubt that the direct seller is 
naming prices which the average spin- 
ner cannot entertain; and as long as 
the present rate of mill operations 
continues, irregular quotations are 
likely to be the rule. Spinners them- 
selves report evident infraction of the 
rules of the agreement, even to the 
extent of “bucketing’ orders.  In- 
stances of this character have been 
reported of late and there is no doubt 
there is considerable temptation to 
hold business on the possibility that 
the spinner will weaken in his atti- 
tude and it may be possible for the 
dealer to place his order at more ad- 
vantageous prices. 

(here are those who are becoming 
discouraged over the situation and 
who feel that if there is a continu- 
ance of reported practices, or if these 
practices should increase in extent 
and seriousness, there is little reason 
for their continuing to hold the um- 
brella for those who are not adhering 
strictly to the letter of the agreement 
between spinners and yarn merchants. 
[Threatened resignations from the 
Yarn Spinners’ Association have been 
reported and although, so far, there 

is been no apparent break in the 
nks of membership, the possibility 
ot such defections is something that 
giving the trade more or less food 
* thought. 





















Increased Weakness 
Carded Hosiery and Combed 
Yarns Weaker Than Weaving 

Boston.—Immediately following 
the publication of the Government 
cotton report of last week there was 
a moderate increase in yarn demand 
and sales, with carded weaving yarns 
showing the best results, but since 
last Friday both inquiries and sales 
have been few and far between. As 
a result, while carded weaving yarns 
have held generally firm in price, 
carded hosiery and 
have developed renewed weakness and 
have declined approximately one cent 
on coarse counts and two cents on the 
finer counts. Apparently, this ex- 
hibition of weakness on the part of 
spinners has had no other effect than 
to encourage users to wait for still 
lower prices. 
for 10s carded cones is reported, but 
a fair quotation is 32 to 32M%c. 

A Cause of Weakness 

Of course the general cause of the 
weakness that has developed in carded 
hosiery and combed yarns is an avail- 
able supply in excess of current de- 
mand, but an important contributing 
factor is the anxiety of certain south- 


combed yarns 


A basis as low as 31%c 


ern spinners to continue night shifts, 
even though to obtain this objective 
they sell a certain proportion of their 
product at less than cost. They are 
correct, of course, in assuming that 
the return to a single shift basis 
means a higher cost of production, 
but they apparently overlook the fact 
that it requires only a few sales at 
less than cost to establish a_ price 
basis for the whole market with de- 
mand as narrow as at present. It is 
exactly the wrong policy to meet and 
current market conditions; 
what is needed is individual curtail- 
ment of production to an order basis, 
and if this curtailment could be gen- 
eral it probably would not require 


correct 


than an average reduction of 10% in 
operating schedules to place the whole 
market on a rock bottom price base. 
Combed Yarns Sacrificed 
Combed varns of average and ordi- 
nary quality appear headed for as un- 
profitable a basis as has existed at any 
time in several vears, and with much 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 







VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


1518 Walnut Street, 
Sole Representative 





Philadelphia, Pa. 









S Wy Whites, Stock, 

YT 5 Dyed and 

PINyy, Heathers 

Cotton —_ 
Yarns 

of Quality ALL of COLUMBUS, GA. 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 











BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 


Mansfield, England 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 


tia 
FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 






















TILLINGHAST - STILES CoO. 
JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Webster Bldg., 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 





H.S.RICH &CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 
Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80's 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 





TJ.PoRTEReSONS | Bg R 
: Ai? YARN MILLS \iA 
COMBED SAKEL is pene eh 


and 


COMBED SEA [SLAND 
YARNS 


30/2 to 300/2 
In the Natural 





also i 
GASSED AND MERCERIZED | ieee 58s and 60s Combed Peelers 
On Cones or in Skeins | ae Single and Ply 
ae For Mercerizing and Weaving 


yarns— made of the finest raw 
materials, spun by operatives who “know 


| | how,” inspected at every step of manufacture 
| 19 SO UTH FOURTH STRE ET | Vee t —are, in every sense, “Superior.” 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES ze fy ‘HAM LC Ia- 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES | “SELLING THE oon exorn anemone nae SPINDLES IX N.C. 


450 FOURTH HVE + NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930320 
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ess justification than at any time dur- 
ag this period. During the summer 
ynths this part of the market ap- 
eared to have worked into a very 
grong position and it has been sup- 
sorted since then by raw cotton prices 
edatively much higher than those rul- 
ng on short cottons, basis for pre- 
jum and extra staple cottons being 
pout the highest that has ever been 
nown during the early part of a sea- 
on. On extra staples basis has weak- 
ened somewhat during the last week 
-ten days, but on cottons used in 
she coarser counts of combed yarns 
- has continued to strengthen. Never- 
theless, it is the latter class of combed 
wns that are being offered at the 


: 
= 
= 


Buyers’ Market 


Business 


Philadelphia. 
s is a buyer’s market in carded, 
combed and mercerized yarns, the 
trend in this direction becoming more 
joticeable since the crop report, is- 
ued Nov. 9. Since that time cotton 
nd yarns have declined and manu- 
facturers are taking advantage of 
s, resulting in a fair volume of 
ssiness the latter half of last week 
ith a number of concerns here, sales 
eng made at prices averaging a 
ent lower for carded. The present 
eek has been less active than last 
ith the exception of fair sized sales 
i extra-quality knitting yarns as used 
’ up-state underwear manufacturers 
nd medium sized sales to plush man- 
acturers. Spinners in many in- 
vances are holding prices firmly at 
he lower level but there are a suff- 
ent number of them anxious to book 
tew orders to make the market soft 
1 spots, making it difficult if not im- 
possible for other spinners to sell at 
iy higher level. One of the most 
noticeable characteristics of the situa- 
ton at present is that a majority of 
uses state trading has been dull for 
te last three weeks while a minority, 
‘ree or four concerns, report an ac- 
We period during the last three days 
i last week. 
Spotty Sales Reported 

Une of the largest firms here has 
‘ated that this period was the most 
tive three day period they have ex- 
rienced for more than three months. 
‘uch a situation is partly explained 
working conditions under the code 
‘trade practices, the firms reporting 
“tive business at that time either 
‘ling direct or having the exclusive 
ing of yarns of certain spinners 
‘er which they have complete selling 
“trol. Under these conditions such 
‘concern is in position to make 
‘commendations as to the proper 
“ing policy to pursue at any time 
ich cannot so readily be done 
tre the commission house is selling 
‘ts that are also handled by other 
“mmission firms. The latter has 
“Se control over the sale of yarn and 
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Unequally 
Under Present Operating Practice 
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most radical reductions, southern 
spinners apparently having no other 
objective than to keep their mills op- 
erating at any cost. There can be 
little money in medium and coarse 
rount combed singles on a basis of 44 
to 45c for 18s, but they have been 
offered within the last few days on a 
basis of 42 to 43c for 18s. This has 
forced spinners of high grade yarns 
to lower their prices, but there are 
few sellers below a basis of 50 to 52c 
for 18s. As low as 74¢ is reported on 
58s-2 combed mercerizing warps, al- 
though for a high grade 60s-2 a bot- 
tom price is 80c, and many spinners 
hold as high as 85c. 


in Cotton Yarn 





Distributed 


this is given as one of the reasons 
why business has been so unequally 
distributed between various houses 
since the change in yarn selling was 
made. That bulk of business recently 
placed, at a time when a majority of 
firms reported the market as quiet, 
was through houses of this character 
is generally admitted and while not 
all have reported this, it is probable 
bulk of these orders were taken at 
prices under the market level at that 
time. 

After the report was issued early 
this month a number of such houses 
advised their mills it would be advis- 
able to shade prices to book business 
before the general market declined and 
a number of spinners reduced their 
prices quickly to take advantage of 
such a condition, which has had a 
definite effect upon the entire market 
price level. A majority of spinners 
selling in the open market reduced 
their quotations more gradually than 
the first and smaller group. As a re- 
sult now that prices are down to the 
level at which this business was taken 
last week, they find manufacturers 
have already covered their require- 
ments for the time, although they ad- 
mit they paid approximately the same 
prices that a majority of spinners are 
now quoting. 


Conditions Under Code 


The market is also showing the 
effects of operating conditions under 
the code in other respects. Prices of 
yarn since demand has been less ac- 
tive, noticeable during the last three 
weeks, have fluctuated more rapidly 
than heretofore and quotations of the 


same quality of yarn as named by a 


number of different spinners have 


varied more widely than has been re- 
ported previously. It is recognized 
that this situation is more completely 
in the hands of spinners than before 
price cutting by dealers here being 
outlawed by those subscribing to the 
code. As one result of this indica- 
tions during recent weeks have been 
that in times when demand is con- 





Character 


Quality yarns are recog- 
nized by their reputation. 
That is why we associate 


CHARACTER with 
CANNON QUALITY. 


We can’t spin all the yarns 
for the trade, so we concen- 
trate on the Jest. 


THE CANNON ILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— = 
SINGLE Mercerized § Wea 4 Yarn for Splicing 
Os nee and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. : 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wess ?s2 22? 2 >? 3 ?3 >? 2? 3? 3? 3? 33 YOO OOTY 


Harriet— 
- Henderson 


? Til Hi: Two names that are the equivalent Shi 


of sterling in yarn buying. Among (sh 


HENRY FORD says—“A business that WA | » host of: mill men these are more Age 
does not make a profit for the buyer of a a AH | . R 
commodity, as well as for the seller, is not WAN Ai than just names. They are repre- 


a good business.” : f 1 li i 
We realize that — and are constantly striving sentative o yarns whose qua ity ‘s 


to keep on giving our customers yarns that i yi consistently high. 
reap them sensible profits and genuine con- WA A WAN 
fidence. Samples gladly. Hill 6s to 30s — Single and Ply 


Skeins, Cones, Tubes, Ball and Chain Warps 


N AT IONAL | | | | | for KNITTING and WEAVING 
vt HARRIET COTTON MILLS 


YARN & PROCESSING A HENDERSON COTTON MILLS 
Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns i} | 
Henderson, N. C. 


Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. | 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS_ | . Selling Agents 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 3 
ities ian John F. Trainor Co., Inc. 


Chicago Z Export Department Charlotte, N. C. i 17 E. 42nd St. New York 


=. < Jeckons Diva. Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Buildin q H e ° 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 3 Winthrop Mincher Teoy, N. ¥. 
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Stewart McConaghy O. S. Hawes & Bro. Edward Shultz 
6908 Cresheim Road 712 North Sth St. 
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tracted to small size and when spin- 


ers may be in need of immediate 
ysitiess to keep their spindles fully 
engaved, prices will decline more 


rapidly than heretofore which in turn 
would be one effect of the absence of 
speculative buying by local yarn 

uses. Buying from this source has 
ies past frequently given spin- 
usiness at a time when manu- 
jacturers were unwilling to operate to 
ny important degree. 

\n examination of prices reported 
n the market this week will illustrate 
here are spinners here and there 
have shaded prices below the 
‘t level to attract new business. 
majority of spinners are quoting 
20s-2 warps of average quality at 38c 
ut tl are manufacturers in this 
section who state they are able to buy 
is count freely at two cents less, a 

ilar condition being reported in 
yos-2 warps. The latter is quoted at 
y3¢ by a majority of spinners com- 


lere 


ing with sales as low as 41M%ce in 
this market. 

Combed qualities continue easy and 
inclined to drop further al- 
ugh there has insufficient 
usiness placed in this market by mer- 
erizers to justify any radical reduc- 
n from the current level. 


prices 


been 


Spinners 
tate that any important sized offer on 
ese yarns would result in shading 
1 prices below those now quoted. In 
ntrast to this we find that hard twist 
ins in two-ply are remaining firmer 


in mercerizing twists and the 
eaver is compelled to pay several 
ents more for the same count than 


e mercerizer. This is caused pri- 
ily by the accumulation of stocks 
mercerizing twists while demand 
t Weaving twists has continued rela- 
ely Spinners are quoting 
‘ss-2 for mercerizing at 75c. This 
been offered recently 


good. 


has 


) 


«< ( 


‘huford Mills Appoint Rider- 
\sborne-Devine, Inc., Selling 
\gents 

Na- 


Rider-Osborne-Devine,  Inc., 


Bank of North Philadelphia 
lg, Broad St., & Erie Ave., Phila- 
have been appointed exclu- 
lling agents for the Shutord 
Hickory and Granite Falls, N. 
including the following mills: 
ghland Cordage Co., Highland 


ne Mills, A. A. Shuford Mill 
. Granite Falls Mfg. Co., the Ivey 
ll Co, Allred Twine Mill, Gra- 
rdage Co., and Granite Twine 
territory embracing Phila- 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Maryland. These 
S cin spin from 3s to 12s, single 
ply, making high grade yarns 
carpet trade and for plush 
‘nulacturers. They are equipped 
put the yarn up in skeins, cones, 


Claw e 


es, ‘rum and ball warps. Rider- 
horne-Devine, Inc., is a new cot- 
yarn concern, organized Oct. 1, 

‘27, \y three well known factors 
the ade. 
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cau Wate seve Dove |g, RAMIESON COMPANY 
Crop Estimate Checks “Bull” En- IN 


thusiasm Over Contracts 

30sTON.—The cotton waste market 
is steady but less active. The bearish 
feeling that developed following the 
publication of the Government crop 
estimate may make it possible for con- 
tractors to obtain better terms with 
the southern mills for next season; it 


may at any rate check undue enthu- | 


siasm in making contracts at prices 
that seem ridiculously high judged by 
last year’s figures. Some dealers seem 
to act as though a high cotton and 
waste level over a period of months 
was good if accomplished. 
Much of the trading among members 
of the exchange at this time is semi- 
speculative. The statement that do- 
mestic mills are neither producing nor 
consuming a normal quantity of waste 
seems hardly in a line with facts. 
The demand for strips to take the 
place of unobtainable cheap 
has been and may continue good. 

The general character of the crop 
is good and the amount of low-grade 
and off-cottons correspondingly small. 
It is quite easy to understand why 
there has been such a constant demand 
for strips in recent weeks and there is 
reason to believe that the demand will 
continue. If continues on a 
high level mills unaccustomed to con- 
suming strips are likely to resort to 
these cheaper materials in view of the 
fact that low-grade cheap cotton will 
be in very restricted volume. 


as as 


cotton 


cotton 


The rather extreme fluctuations in 
cotton last week following the Govern- 
ment forecast was somewhat disturb 
ing to the waste trader and in general 
tended to bring about a lull in con- 
sumer buying as_ well 
among 


in trading 
the membership of the 


as 
cx 
change. Prices at 
the week were practically the same as 
at the beginning of the previous week. 
The consumer 


however has 


the beginning of | 


slightly | 


the better when it comes to actual ne- | 


gotiations. A steady if not active re- 
mand for all kinds of good card strips 


is very confidently expected, and under | 


these circumstances it is possible that 
higher may be paid in the 
South than are really warranted by 
the general outlook for cotton in par 
ticular and business in general. 
Imports of wastes chiefly threads 


prices 


continue to arrive in Boston, 120 bales | 


from Manchester and 242 bales from 
Rotterdam at the beginning of the 
week. Exports of cotton waste from 
New York for the month of Septem- 
ber, mostly machined material it is 
believed, were quite moderate 205,000 
pounds only consigned to 21 foreign 


countries. The largest amount of 


73,000 pounds went to Cuba, to New | 


Zealand 37,000 pounds and to Ger- 
many, 23,000 pounds. 


Current Quotations 


POGIEE COMDDGE <oocccccesss 1814 
PREIS SEI: oc hes cieeesee 17 
Egyptain comber ......... 16 


Choice willowed fly...... 7% 


Choice willowed picker 5 
SS rn wile & & p10: 1) 
Linters (mill run)........ 5 


Snoolers (single) 2 
ere ae 15 


} 
| 
| 
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LAVONIA MFG. CO. 


LAVONIA, GA. 
COLORED and NOVELTY YARNS 


SOLID COLORS and TWISTS 
for PILE FABRICS 


REPRESENTED BY 


L. P. MULLER & CO., Philadelphia 








HIGH GRADE 
On Beams, 


FAST-BLACKS 


COTTON YARNS, 
Jack Spools, 


White, Colors, 
Skeins and 


Bleached 

Chain Warps 

For Woolen Mills WE SELL 
a@ Specialty ) DIRECT 


Cones, 


& COLORS 













Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guerantee satisfaction 
P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 


INDUSTRIALYARN CORPORATION | 
Weaving— COTTON YARNS. Knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 




















O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS Sars 


AND NUMBERS 














JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!NDSOR Locks, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


Give the high 


COTTON YARNS Sitk-like lustre 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS 2" Beams. Jacks, 


Spools and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YATNS 


Wool, Worsted, 


Poucle, Bourette and 
Spirals in Cotton, 
Mohair and Silk. 








ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 





EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Mercerizing Plant Spinning Mills 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Economy in 


Specialization im mercerized 
yarn for the Knitter has re- 


sulted im consistent quality, 
uniformity and Knitting 
economy---The Knitter who 
has used Standard Mercer- 
ized Yarn Knows. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD., TORONTO—MONTREAL 





i 
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Cotton Steadied Below 194c 





Trade Buying Checked Decline on 
Bureau—Southern Spot Basis Steady 


Hie decline which followed the 

Government crop report of last 
week, extended to 19.30 for January 
‘ontracts but below the 19%c. level, 
was more trade buying and 
there were rallies of some 60 or 70 
points from the lowest. January, for 
stance, sold back to approximately 
level, but the demand tailed 
} broaden on the advances and fluctu- 
tions later in the week were rather 
rregular with trading quite enough 
9 indicate that traders were waiting 
ior the Census Report on ginnings up 
to Nov. 14. 

In a general way it can hardly be 


there 


the 20C. 


said that the action of the market 
uring the week has reflected any 
ressure of cotton for sale or any 
urgency of demand. The South 


ems to be supplying requirements 
is buyers present themselves, but the 
isis has held firmly, it appears, par- 
ticularly in the case of the lower 
grades of short cotton and the volume 
i hedging has diminished on the de- 
Private reports reaching here 
irom the Southwest claim that a good 
eal of cotton is being held by grow- 
ers, and intimate that there might 
possibly be some liquidation of such 
dings should the market break to 
the 18c. level. On the whole, how- 
it seems that the South having 
roduced this crop at a comparatively 
w cost, and having sold enough to 
ot their more immediate 
now showing considerable 
and a_ disposition to 
id for fully maintained or higher 
Liles 


ines 


CVEr, 


<i 
ine 


needs, 


care 
is 


ndependence 


lhe trade has been buying to fix 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 











Closed For week Closed Net 
Nov. 10 High Low Nov. 16 Change 
19.43 19.95 19.43 19.71 +-.28 
19.38 19.96 19.28 19.67 +29 
19.42 20.01 19.30 19.7 +.31 
19.51 20.04 19.51 19.85 +-.34 
19.61 20.18 19.51 19.94 + .34 
19.66 20.19 19.66 20.01 + .35 
19.72 20.33 19.61 20.10 +.3 
19.66 20.20 19.66 20.04 + .38 
19.55 20.20 19.50 19.98 +.43 
19.40 19.93 19.40 19.75 +.35 
19.20 19.71 19.20 19.55 + .35 
18.95 19.52 18.90 19.38 +.43 
~ . - 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
v. 11 20 . 25« Holiday 11.944 
Nov. 12 20) ie 11.21d 
Nov 14 19, 8x 
Nov. 1 20.00) 11.07d 
Nov. 16 20.10 19.8% 11.16d 
Nov. 7 19. 75« 19.476 11. 08d 
. \ . ~ 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Nov. 16 week year 
19.95 569,64 24,2 
19.85 455,581 
19.65 3 
19.84 75, 
20.13 75, 952 
20.10 14,34 
19.85 GG F4t 
19.94 124,41 





prices on the declines with such or- 
ders reported in the market for Euro- 
pean account, but it seems quite clear 
that instead of buying for the current 
needs of the first quarter of this sea- 
son, spinners abroad have been draw- 
ing to a considerable extent upon the 
carryover from the last crop. It 
seems that consumption has been pro- 
ceeding on about the same scale as 
last season but it is generally ex- 
pected to fall behind as the mills ad- 
just themselves to higher cost cotton 
from the present crop. There are 
two directions in which the reactions 
of present prices are to be watched 
very closely by the cotton trade here 
from now on. First the effects of 
20c. cotton on the world’s distribu- 
tion of cotton goods, what must have 
been a considerable replenishment of 
supplies last season. Second, its re- 
actions on the southern planter with 
reference to effort—that is to say, the 
pitching of his acreage, the purchase 
of fertilizers and the employment of 
labor. 


Up to the middle of this week, 
some green bolls were reported in 


Arkansas and in a few other late sec- 
tions of the belt but more generally 
speaking growth appeared to be over 
and the crop mostly picked. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the lead- 
ing spot markets of the country, with 
the usual comparisons: 





Nov Nov Last 
Market 9 16 Ch'g year 
Galveston 20.10 19.95 1% 13.7 
New Orleans 20.0 19.85 15 12.71 
Mobile 1s 19.65 10 12.10 
Savannah 1s 19.84 12 12.40 
Norfolk 2¢ 20.13 12 12.50 
New York 20 20.10 15 13.10 
Augusta 20.13 19.94 19 12.44 
Memphis 19.6 19.4 15 12.50 
St. Louis 20.25 19.2 100 =12.23 
Houston . 20.0 19 15 «12.70 26,07 
Dallas 19.35 19.2 15 11.75 36,878 
The following differences on and 


off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract. 

WHITE GRADES 





Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Mee. a ckcescss 1.50¢t 1.25¢ 1.25¢ .90t 1 7+ 
Bei Msn ccnesasie 1.25¢ 1.00¢ 1.00t 75+ 83t 
SS a 1.00¢ .75¢ .75¢ 63+ 63+ 
‘| ERAS .50T 50t .50t 50+ 43+ 
8. L. M 1.00° 1.00% 1.09* 1.00° 52° 
2 200° 200° 1.40* 
3 3.25° 3.25° 2.43° 
4.25° 4.50° 3.43° 
YELLOW TINGED 
2 Sees 7™ 1. 25° 50° 45° 
EOS cioasevwauan 1.00° 1.26° 1.00° 1.00° ag? 
oe RS Oe 2.25° 2.25° 290° 2.00° 1.82° 
8.UL.M°** veer 8.50% 3.50° 336° 3.00° 2 92° 
at ee 4.75° 4.75° 4.50° 4.75° 4 07° 
YELLOW STAINED 
ARMs Sen bwin a 2 00* 200% 2.00° 200° 1.08° 
| ee 2.50° 2.50° 2.50° 23 50° 1 59° 
a ne a 3.25° 3.50° 3.25° 3 26° 2.58° 
BLUE STAINED 
en acesteccas 2.00* 250° 2.00° 200° 1 85° 
EME. cadueevaes 2.75° 3.25° 275° 275° 2 52° 
Be acces eens 3.60% 3.50° 3 75° 3 75° 3 36° 


* Off middling. 


t On middling 
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What Delivery? 


Prompt delivery has always been 
emphasized by us. Nowadays mill 
men are more appreciative than ever 
of the quick service trading which 
Quissett affords. 





































The exhaustive Quissett line and our 
well-organized personnel are pertinent 
factors in the service we are able to 
give. Carefully selected stock 1s 
processed by an alert organization into 
yarns of consistent quality. Counts 
are available from 3's to 120’s—any 
twist—any package. 
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What delivery? 


we 


SV 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Islands, 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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SL-O01GGLa 
MANAGER. 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED-~ COMBED~-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
KNITTING-WEAVING-~ — TRADE 
V7, 


High Grade Geatiet Dedler — 


Manufactured where climatic conditions are ides!. 
Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 


FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. 
Selling Agent, P. L. AT Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNINC COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 








ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
456 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


H. Gray Dolliver, Sales Mer. Phone: Ashland 4342 


High-grade Karded Peeler Yarns, 12’s to 40’s—Skeins, 
Cones or Warps. Reverse Thread Yarns, 30’s to 36's, 
two and three ply—Skeins or Cones. 


PHILADELPHIA A 


P PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
1035 =~ ae aes 
Lombard 


36 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 


ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
GREY OR PROCESSED 
Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at Your Service 
E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L. 


COTTON YARNS 
PLUS 
SERVICE 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


— iit Ee 


| SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. | 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


WILDT & CO., L™: 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
WE BUY 


KNITTED FABRICS 


ALL KINDS 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


Cable Address—Wildt. Leicester 


DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 
J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 
American Casualty Bldg. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded 


Representatives 


Reading, Pa. 


Combed Mercerized 


Philadelphia Chattanooga 
CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. McDONALD 


308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. 


Statesville, N. C. 
D. F. WALLACE 
Jenkins Bldg 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maire “orgy? oombeae 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 


and Measurer —_S¢n¢ for Ciroutar| 


ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon St. 
Worcester Mass. 


FOR Poe T WORKS 
GHAN 


rE a i. 
COTTON YARN 


LOWELL.MASS. 











td. 


* a. 
™" 








iT WORKS 
HAM AND 
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\CHERIES, | 
rTC., ETC. 
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Cotton—Continued 


Reports Scant Influence 


Surprise Not Reflected Yet in 
Trade in Actual Cotton 

MempPuis, TENN., Nov. 14.—Few 
s market expected the Govern- 
ment to increase its crop figures but 
the surprise has not been reflected in 

ller demand nor in increased offer- 
ings. Middling and better cotton in 
lengths up to shy 1 1/16” is still as 
eagerly sought as it has been for sev- 
eral weeks and the lower grade, in all 
lengths, are, if possible, in better de- 
mand than heretofore; a comparatively 
small percentage of the crop remains 
to be harvested and, so far, the sup- 
ply of new crops below middling is 
negligible. Opinion is general that 
the grade of the crop as a whole will 
average above middling, while some 
express the belief that it will be very 
little short of strict middling. 

An extensive short interest is be- 
lieved to exist and if so it can be 
met only by substituting higher grades, 
vhich some shippers are already do- 
ng. Basis on these low grades is 

narrower than intrinsic differ- 
ences, While basis on middling and 
above is fully a cent above what mills 
ire willing to pay for new business. 
1 consequence shippers, most of 

if not all, are suffering severely; 

is not unusual to hear this year 
ken of as one of the most difficult 
ever experienced by the local trade. 
he other hand the grower is more 
perous than for a long time; 

ry merchants and country bank- 

re sharing this prosperity—the 

vas a cheap one and debts of 
standing are being paid. First 
continue to offer freely at top 

but show no disposition to 
concessions. Confidence was 

n to some extent by the Govern- 
estimate and the action of the 
and some in the trade, for the 
time in weeks, are beginning to 

a weaker basis of which there 
vet no evidence. Only high grade 

are neglected. Growers of 
show no disposition to force 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday. Saturday 
Nov. 12 Nov. 5 
age 19.82 2 


19.65 20.55 


Premium Staples 


Sales from Factors’ Tables at Memphis 











t Middling Prices Steady 
23% @ 24140 
. a 251 
Kab ade ASUS A DANES Keds es @28 
Current Sales 
For Prev Week 
week week before 
total ove 18, 450 24,1 28,775 
ided 3, 250 16,100 19, 850 
wT i cacneseeee 97,983 123,194 169,500 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
WEB issiccss 37,534 b 30, 986 
ipts 87,498 86,965 
tal e Aug. 1 
€ ous 284,042 
PCN - i sceeee 63,367 
2ota e Aug. 1 248, 884 
Se diay 176, 316 
secre for week.. 118,598 
“Bsold stk in hands 
{ Memphis fact.. 79,500 MA kavancce 
for week. 14,500 Se becckens 
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their product on an unwilling market 
and are being encouraged in this atti- 
tude by bankers and cooperatives 
Sales at the following prices were 
reported during the week: Middling 
full 1 3/16” at 25%c., strict middling 
full 114” at 24c, strict low and mid- 
dling 114” to full at 24'%c. strict low 
middling 114” at 23c., low middling 
22%c., strict good ordinary, dull and 
leaty, 1 3/32” at 2tc., strict middling 
full 1 1/16” middling 
1 1/16” at 22%4c., strict middling full 
1” at 22%c., middling 21%c., middling 


” 


1” at 21Ic., strict middling 7%” at 21c. 


I 


at 23% C, 


Extra Staples Easier 
Shorter Staples and Low Grades 
Continue the Strongest 

Boston, Nov. 16.—Excepting for a 
weakening of about 50 points on mid- 
dling and higher grades of extra 
staple cottons, largely due to the 
continued small demand, there is lit- 
tle change in either the character of 
demand or prices of premium and 
extra staple cottons. There was con- 
siderable fixing of prices and a fair 
amount of actual buying of basis im- 
mediately following the Government 
report last week, but since Friday of 
last week demand has continued to 
taper off, and during the first half of 
this week was quieter than at any time 
since the heavy crop movement started. 

Domestic spinners appear to have 
their needs fairly well covered for 
the next few months, and as they can 
not secure replacement costs of cotton 


in yarn and goods prices, are getting 


little new business and are not 
alarmed about any marked advance in 
futures or basis, thev are pursuing a 


Waiting policy. 


tremely firm on both futures and 
prompt \lexandria 
futures market having failed to re 
spond fully to last week’s decline in 
domestic futures, and the 


shipments, the 


decline in cotton for prompt shipment 
not exceeding YC. It is speculative 
buying that is sustaining values of 
futures in Alexandria, European spin- 
ners being proportionately as inactive 
on Egyptians as are domestic spin- 
ners. Very little Sakellarides cotton 
has been bought for this country thus 
far but a fair amount of Uppers is 
under contract. 
Current Quotations 

\verage prices for Nov.-Dec. ship 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 


(Government 





Middling St. Middling 
1 1/16 " eee 24 tole. 24 4to2i 
11/16 in. to %& in 5 t 
1% in 6 t » 
1 3/16 28 to2Slo« 
1% x «tos! 1 tot 


Basis on N. Y. Dee. 19.67 

John Malloch & k0.. Boston quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Nov.-Dec. shipments as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides, 36c, off S“éc, 
Medium Uppers, 3634c, off 34c from 
Nov. 9. They report closing prices 
Nov. 16 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Nov. Sak. $37.12, off 
58c; Dec. Uppers, $28.33, off 67c, 
from Nov. 9. 
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“From the Cottou to the Kuitter” 


AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING Co. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Mercerizers 
Bleachers 
Spinners 


High Grade Combed 
and 
Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 


Capacity 200,000 pounds 
of mercerized yarn a week 















ipment and plant addition haw 


7 ? ) = 
to double our production 


Sales Representatives 
ROBII HAROLD W. O'LEARY COMPANY 
Wort , New York City Chauncy St., Boston, Mass 


BE. L. HICKS 
104 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 


R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenr 
DAVID WHITEHURST 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., IN¢ 
Louisville, Ky 
G.. C. ELLIS 

Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED 
AND 
WOOLEN 


YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 


also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office— Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue 









THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


AORN SOS ch RRR NRE 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 

French and English Spun Worsted 


French pom Worsted Merino 
Representatives: peste ee Geoffrey Nathan, 69 = ren —_ St. 

GEL ES—Arthur Bone, 698 St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Campbe né& Van o Lin 2a, 1023 James Bldg. 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 
FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED woo en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


CHICAGO 









PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 

PASSAIC, N.]J. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 

ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 
Tops 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. 


212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


YARNS 


J. E. DUVAL 
308 CHESTNUT SP. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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TOULSON YARNS, INc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 





Smart,WellMade Trimmings 


for rayon undergarments : 
TUBING—ELAST 1\C—EDGINGS— 7 
« 
4 
3 





BINDING—NOVELT.ES—GARTERS— 
SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 Ep TUT 
i 
E 





THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED Y ARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and double and twist. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. | 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns | 






Card Stamping | 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Rouse for Throw Overs for 








ine and French Index 
: Inc. 
For Silk, Woolen Worsted Walter W Hodgson, St 
oe . W. cor.Lawrence a s. 
Cotton and Knitting Mills PHILADELPHIA 





JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 
i ae Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 


Bradford System 
for Weavers and Knitters 


Star Worsted Company 
YARN S 


FITCHBURG 





Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 






FE Ween) Weaving Yarns 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


GARTH MFG. CO. Rockwell Woolen Co. 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. - 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Ma eases of 


ominster, Mass. 
WOOLE 
and MERINO YA ARN 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Becorati 





; 
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WORSTED YARNS 





\ ool Top Prices 
Becoming Stable 





Cheap Wool Stocks Disappearing 
Fast—Fine Tops Headed for 
$1.37—Noils Firm 
ls;ostoN.—The top market is more 
this week in the matter of 
prices but the volume of business re- 
ceived is still wumnsatisfactory. A 
demand for 50s tops at around $1.00 
has appeared for use in the construc- 
tion of men’s wear fabrics. A limited 
amount of 44s has been taken at un- 
changed prices. The situation in fine 
tops is firmer. Some consumers offer 
as low as $1.32% but business has 
been taken by one concern during the 
week at $1.35 and another consumer 
is holding positively firm for strictly 
fine tops at $1.37%. Half bloods have 
sold at $1.25 and low ¥%s blood at 


sta le 


$1.02. Deliveries on old contracts 
are holding up well. Cheap wools in 
the possession of topmakers have 


about disappeared and the outlook is 
for the top market to stabilize itself 
flatly upon the prevailing cost of wool. 
Merinos in the Bradford market this 
week had a substantial advance, the 
64s up I penny per pound, the 60s up 
14 pence and the 58s and 56s both up 
I penny per pound. 

The noil market firm as to price is 
not very active. Some traders trace 

line of connection between these 
two propositions and so far as the 
mills are concerned they would like 
lower prices although it is doubtful 
whether any easing off in values 
would bring them into the market 
before they are good and ready to 
take on additional supplies. Arrivals 
of foreign silk noils continue to 
feature the market. Quite an assort- 
ment arrived at the beginning of the 
week from the English market cov- 
ering 216 bales of white noils, 95 
of Tussah and 221 bales of 
schappe. An arrival of 5 bales of 
camelhair noils was of interest. Sup- 
plies of good camelhair noils in the 
Boston market are very restricted. 


bales 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston Nominal 
Fine -. . (64-66s) $1.35-$1.37 
Half-blood 2.22 3222(60-628) 1.24— 1.25 
High % blood....... .(588) 1.14- 1.15 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) 1.09- 1.10 
Low % blood..... Sel 1.02- 1.03 
High 4% blood........ (50s) 1.00- 1.02 
RSS: et 4 RR ae aiees -96— .97 
BGs Bias gorcews oud 4 aaa wits -92- .98 
MSs Sayan aie aaa .85- .86 
OP dole omlaenn nee eae .80— <81 
’ ops—Bradford, Eng. (Nov. 5) 

MO 2 cate eae tena se (70s) 56d 
| RE ee rs (64s) 53d 
UMN IORI rte rue 4 (60s) 494d 
Half-blood, low........... (58s) 44d 
‘hree--ighths blood ....... (56s) 89146d 
WOArter-DlOOd ..cceccccece (50s) 29d 
EOI ree ww cs cca o's (46s) 23d 
1, Noils—Boston 

SEs. Scteh OR Ga U cawre » $.80— $.85 
PD OGNS. Re oes geo. 0ie 12> 1S 
High RMA cca. .63- .70 
Aver, I ooo Sake 2 ok .60- .63 
Me WE sas ceccessec .58- .60 
High ae cs coc a 57- .60 
US. ge SS ee, ee ie .53— .55 
Ris ine ee oe .50- .52 
0s ede AeA .50- 52 


Weather Affecting Yarn Sales? 





Late Winter Retards 


Movement 


of Goods From Retailers’ Stocks 


Philadelphia. 

T RADING in weaving and knitting 
yarns has become less active dur- 

ing the last three weeks and the ab- 
sence of cold weather in many sec- 
tions of the country is given as the 
principal reason. Retailers state there 
has not been sufficient cold weather 
as yet to cause the public to buy large 
quantities of winter-wear and the 
longer this is delayed, to this extent 
the market will be affected, it being 
felt by spinners as well as by weavers 
and manufacturers of outerwear. As 
one example of the quickness such an 
influence in the market is felt one can 
point to the situation in sweater yarns? 
Trading, in these counts had been 
brisk during recent months and until 
three weeks ago when goods sales 
were reported smaller as the warm 
weather continued and this has been 
quickly followed by a less active de- 
mand for yarns from these manufac- 
turers who stated the absence of sea- 
sonable weather was slowing the 
movement of merchandise to retailers 
and until this was corrected they 
would be compelled to buy additional 
yarns in a more conservative manner. 
Spinners of outerwear yarns re- 
port demand is considerably smaller 
this week than last and although sev- 
eral believe this indicates the end of 
brisk spot demand for this type of 
merchandise is at hand, others be- 
lieve trading has fallen off mainly be- 
cause of weather conditions this fall. 
When sweater weather makes its ap- 
pearance they feel demand for goods 
from retailers will give manufactur- 
ers confidence to again come into the 
market for these yarns at least until 
the end of the year, as they turn stocks 
into cash, permitting them to give 


more attention to further 


mitments. 


yarn com- 


Spinners Soon Affected 

Such a factor as this would not be 
felt by spinners until the following 
season when the carry-over of unsold 
merchandise would cause manufactur- 
ers to proceed cautiously in buying 
yarns until this stock had been liquid- 
ated, had the mills been operating 
ahead. Under present hand-to-mouth 
conditions in the market, apparent 
among retailers, manufacturers and 
spinners, such a factor as the late fall 
weather this season is quickly felt 
along the entire line and it soon affects 
spinners themselves, all operating on 
a hand-to-mouth basis so that a slow- 
ing of any one link in the chain is 
soon felt by all the others. Such a 
situation is apparent when business 
in spinners’ hands is examined, few 
of them reporting any considerable 
volume of orders for delivery beyond 
the first of the year, indicating that 
manufacturers as a rule are buying 
only for nearby needs. Anv change 
in demand for their goods as brought 
about by the warm weather this fall, 
is almost immediately felt in the de- 
cline of repeat yarn orders. 

Although weaving yarn spinners 
are further removed from such an in- 
fluence than are spinners of yarns 
going into sweaters they too have been 
adversely affected by the same factor 
in the market. Manufacturers are 
finding lack of satisfactory demand 
for winter clothing is affecting move- 
ment of goods from their warehouses 
to jobbers and this in turn is having 
an effect upon new yarn contracts. A 
majority of manufacturers are not in 
a receptive mood to place large yarn 
contracts and state they will not be 
until movement of goods from their 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368).......... 974-1.024 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)....... 1.024-1.074 


2-208 to 2-248, low % (448)....  1.15-1.19 
2-20 to 2-268, % bid. (46-488). 1.25-1.30 
2-268 to 2-30s, 4 bld. (488).... 1.32-1.37 
2-308 to 2-328, “ bld.S.A. (46s) 1.35-1.40 
2-328, % bid. (48-50s)......... 1.40-1.45 
2-208, % bid. (568)............ 1.45-1.474 
2-268, % bid. (568)............ 1.50-1.52} 
2-368, 24 bid. (568)..........+. 1.55-1.574 
2-328, 4 bid. (60s)............ 1.674-1.724 
2-368, 14 bid. (608)..........-- 1.724-1.77 
2-408, 4 bld. (60-64s)......... 1.77}-1.82 
2-50s, high 14 bld. (64s),....:.. 1.95-2.00 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s)....1...... 2.05-2.10 
2-60s, fine, (70s)..00...00.0-+ 00 2.60-2.65 


French System 





20s, high, 1 a adc gcuces 1.35 
208, % bid. (56s).. we 1.45 
30s, % bid. (50) Piasbaahd amines aa 1.55 
oe Ee OS eee 1.70-1.75 
40s, % bid. (60-648)............ 1.80-1.85 
nk oe ak RP Re er 2.10-2.15 
Nd Said ok ee deianiu Manan 2.55-2.65 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208, low, 4 bid. (448)......... 1.15-1. _*2} 
2-188 to 2-208, 4 bid. (50s8)..... _ 2f 
SR Ae cacascene +i 138 
5-308 ee CEES 6 asa bio 80:8 0.0 i P20 
2-20s, fy Ree 1.42}-1 ar 
2-208, i Ns ides ceca waeee 1.72- 
French Spup Merino White 
SU Si cn ctDtntarevdveses 1.30—-1.35 
Se  vectesscceceueesesse 1.42-1.45 
By, CEN nd cletncesreceeenenes £754-1,.59 - |} 
SNR a dik ab teks homaomienee 1.65-1.70 








to advance * prices. 


stocks is accelerated. 
state sales of winter clothing and 
overcoats have been slow, the first 
movement occasioned by the few days 
ot cold weather not continuing over a 
long enough time to make any decided 
change with them. Until this condi- 
tion is corrected spinners believe sales 


Clothing houses 


of weaving yarns, as well as those 
going into sweaters, will be affected 
to an important extent. For this rea- 
son spinners of weaving yarns are 
eagerly awaiting the advent of cold 
weather, believing it will not only 


start the movement of goods from re- 
tailers’ but also will place 
manufacturers in a better position to 
place new yarn contracts, particularly 
in view of the hand-to-mouth char- 
acteristics of the market at this time. 

Quarter Blood Yarns Strong 

Less active demand for yarns has 
not benefited manufacturers far 
as lower yarn prices are concerned as 
spinners are holding outerwear counts 
at as high prices as three weeks ago 
and in fact quotations have strength- 
ened during this time. A majority of 
spinners are quoting 2-20s, high quar- 
ter blood, at $1.30, several having 
moved into this group during the last 
two weeks. While a limited number 
are still quoting this count at $1.27% 
these factors state they will only take 
quick delivery orders on this basis 
and would have to obtain $1.30 when 
the manufacturer desires delivery next 
year. A number of these spinners are 
quoting $1.27'4 for quick delivery and 
$1.30 for shipments after the first of 
the year. Few orders have been 
placed for the latter specification al- 
though spinners state they are receiv- 
ing a number of inquiries from bath- 
ing-suit manufacturers in this cate- 
gory. Strength of these yarns is 
mainly due to the situation in med- 
ium wools which are firmest of do- 
mestic markets and spinners of knit- 
ting yarns without wools are not able 
to spin with profit at even the $1.30 
basis for 2-20s. 

Weaving yarn prices are not as 
strong as knitting although quarter 
and three eighths yarns are steady in 
weaving as well as in outerwear 
counts. Manufacturers are able to buy 
half blood and fine weaving yarns at 
prices that have been current for 
many weeks, the higher wool. market 
not having benefited spinners as yet 
due to the prevalence of stock lots of 
these yarns, particularly in the gray 
for which there is comparatively little 
demand -this season. Sales of 2-40s, 
60s quality, have been reported at 
$1.75 -and of 2-50s as low as: $1.90, 
which represent the level of the 
market several months when 
wools were selling ten cents lower, 
‘clean*basis. The fact these counts have 
not advanc ed, has made it difficult for 
spinners of mixtures, used to a large 
“extent by men’s wear manufacturers, 


shelves 


so 


ago 
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The Only 
CIRCULAR. 


JACQUARD 


UNLIMITED PATTERN RANGE 


Enables you to give expression to ideas 
that cannot be produced on other machines. 

Uses patterns punched on paper—cost but 
few cents to make and a few minutes to 
change. 

Eight changes of color, any stitch, half 
or full cardigan, rib or Jacquard; self edge, 
cuff bottoms, tubular welt, draw threads, 
body lengths. 


Jacquard patterns and plain staples on 
one machine. All gauges and sizes—14-in., 
16-in., 18-in., 20-in., and 28-in. Designs 
not on a bias. 

Not limited to any particular yarn—runs 
cotton, wool, silk and rayon, 


Write for further information. 


The Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 
1924 W. Hunting Park Ave., Phila., Pa., U.S. A 


New York Display Room, 366 Broadway 


IMPORTED NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 
Chemnitz, Saxony 


Continental Needles 


Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


EK. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 
71 Murray Street New York 
Telephone—Walker 1536 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. 


Harnessing 
the Drag 


EGULATE the drag of your yarn 

as it unwinds from the cone. 
Hold the tension uniform, unvarying, 
free from slack. Then your knitters 
can’t help producing even lengths .. . 
fashioning the hosiery smooth... 
plaiting without fault.... 
And such results become everyday 
habits when Pigeon Yarn Tensions 
harness the drag on your circular 
knitters. Automatically these nimble 
devices compensate for every differ- 
ence in the yarn’s tension. Thus, they 
save many dollars and minutes. 
Let us send you a Pigeon Compensat- 
ing Tension for trial in your own mill. 
It’s easily attached to any type of cir- 
cular knitter. Write. 


Manufactured only by 


L. H. MYERS 


Successor to A. M. Pigeon 
2615-19 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern aereneepetine Sole Australian Agents 
H. L. McCall 


Turner aay. " Mint St. 
arlotte, N. C. 


PIGEO 


Canadian Representa- 
tive 


W. J. Westaway Co., 


Hamilton, Ontario Melbourne and Sydney 


COMPENSATING 
YARN TENSION 


Patented 


November 19 


)97 


CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


AAAAAAAA’ 


Frank Lee & Co., Pty. Ltd. 


/ 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued | 


Harassed Yarn Market 





No General Improvement Seen in 
Underlying Conditions 


Boston.—The worsted yarn trade 
struggling to bring prices to a fair 
workable basis is very much handi- 
capped by the strong to advancing 
markets in tops and wools. Any ad- 
yances in yarns in recent weeks have 
been in large part if not completely 
offset by a firmer market in tops and 
a rising market in wool. During the 
week the top market has been fela- 
tively firmer than wools, which have 
shown just a slight easing tendency 
in merinos. Weak spots in the yarn 
market continue to appear here and 
there suggesting the probability that 
output of weaving and knitting yarns 
is in excess of actual demand. Until 
the decreasing stocks of relatively 
cheaper wool and tops owned by some 
spinners are completely exhausted 
holders of these materials priced be- 
low the market will continue in a po- 
sition of being able to offer yarns at 
lower than cost as related to ruling 
values in raw materials. 

Yarns, both weaving and knitting, 
are being delivered at old contract 
prices but when new business is of- 
fered the determining factor in this 
individualistic market is the volume 
and value of the stocks available for 
conversion. Cooperation in any large 
way seems to be as far off as ever. 
he high price for 2-40s, %4 blood in 
this market is around $1.85 and for 
2-20s high % blood $1.30. Some sales 
however are made in a small way be- 
low these quotations. A, W. Elliott, 
the newly elected president of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association who 
was chief of the wool, tops and yarns 
livision during the world war, told 
the association at its annual gathering 
this week that “if the 500 combs and 
500,000 worsted spindles installed 
since 1919 could be wiped out there 
would be no problem of surplus ma- 
chinery.” This apparently is the fun- 
damental problem and responsible for 
the very unsatisfactory situation in 
worsted yarn spinning. 

Yarn prices are on the up grade in 
the Bradford market with topmakers 
unable to keep up deliveries particu- 
arly on 50s and 56s. Improvement in 
machinery activity is fairly general 
“roughout the West Riding. Spin- 
ners have considered it prudent to 
cover prospective machinery require- 
ments for the early months of next 
year. Quotations following this 
market are unchanged for the week. 

BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 





i 8 d 
BE Wer aacasenls Mecnes 2 2% 
BON MOR ee etre na 2 614 
ye hk Ra a en 5 
oe te 58 
ee TOR ens cae asin ans 6 8 
— n Knitwear Co., Anniston, Ala. 
oe Apniston branch of the Avalon com- 
pny Sas been merged with the Utica 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co. Action was taken 
‘ollowins the recommendation of the 
board ¢ 5 


at the transfer be made. 
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Wool Stocks on Sept. 30) 


Mill Stocks Up 5%, Dealers Down | Pocasset Worsted Comp any, J Ine. 
17% Since June 30 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Stocks of | 
wools in and afloat to the United 
states on Sept. 30, 1927, including tops | 
and noils, amounted to 357,107,458 | 
lbs., grease equivalent, according to 
the quarterly joint Wool Stock Report 
just released by the Bureau of the 
Census, United States Department of | 
Commerce and the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Office and Mites Ghornton, RB. J. 


Department of Agriculture. 





Worsted Yarns 


This report is based on returns from 
540 manufacturers received by the 
Bureau of the Census. This is ex- 
clusive of 16 manufacturers operating 
63 mills, who failed to report for this 
quarter. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics received reports from 306 
dealers. Schedules were not received 
from II concerns, 

The stocks, by condition, consisted 
of 250,964,652 lbs. of grease wool; 
22,327,134 lbs. of scoured wool; 11,- 
245,407 lbs. of pulled wool; 16,257,893 | 
Ibs. of tops; and 6,989,438 Ibs. of | 
noils. Since June mills’ stocks had 
increased 5% and dealers’ stock de-| 
creased 17%. 

Dealers held 161,544,292 lbs. and | 
manufacturers 122,992,901 lbs, of raw | 
wool. | 

Of the total amount of raw wool ||} Mills and Office 
reported, 70.3% was domestic and | 
29.7% was foreign. — 

Of the raw wool reported 33.8% | 
was 64s, 70s, 80s (fine); 14.4%, 58s, At 
60s (%4-blood); 15.2% 56s (%- 
blood) ; 12.2%, 48s, 50s (1%4-blood) ; | 


6.4%, 36s, 40s, 44s, 46s, lower grades; Be Y: (tdaptability | NASHVILLE 
18%, carpet. “}] THOMAS HENRYS&SONS | 7) 
The distribution by sections of ‘NASHVILLE ~— TENNESSEE | 


stocks held by manufacturers was as ee Mi TENNESSEE 


follows: New England, 64,504,809 ees errr See ee ee 
Ibs.; Middle Atlantic, 63,575,948 Ibs. ; 
Pacific Coast, 2,403,353 lbs.; and all 
other sections, 11,233,578 lbs. 

The holdings of dealers according 
to markets were as follows: Boston, 
98,662,979 lbs.; Philadelphia, 21,133,- 
341 lbs.; St. Louis, 14,945,012 Ibs.; THOMAS HENRY & SON a Inc. 
Chicago, 14,666,289 Ibs.; Pacific Nashville, Tennessee 
Coast, 4,832,926 lbs; New York, 1,- 

501,416 lbs.; and other cities, 10,324,- 
873 lbs. 

A summary of the holdings of deal- 

ers and mills on Sept. 30, 1927 and 


June 30, 1927 follows in thousands of - WORSTED AND MERINO 


lara gto Arpevegedarp VND PRENCE gPUl YARIS 





Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 





BRISTOL, PA. 





In our new plant, closer to the raw material, and with ideal labor 
conditions and transportation advantages, Woolmix the superior 


product now assures even greater cost economy and prompt service. 





Heldby | Held by 
























dealers manufacturers FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
ITEM | —_——|] Manufactured hy 
| 
\Sept. 30,| June 30, \Sept. 30, ‘June 30, 
| 1927 | 1927 1927 1927 e 
| 
a | | | WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
otal, incl tops Philadelpt i Southern States— Bost d New England States—Messrs 
and noils...... 166,066] 200,389] 141,717) 133,677 Thomas fi. Ball. 1015, Chestn sg ge i ro ame eo 
cae 161.544 194'339 122 992| 114.558 "Fee — “hestnut Soo and Walter erry, ig 
Grease........ 147,078) 177,314) 103,885) 96,090 New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St, 
Scoured....... 9,389} 9,111} 12,937] 12,709 son Ave. Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 
oS 5,075} 7,913) 6,169) 5,758 
MR oscnevses 1,676; 2,863) 14,581) 14,640 
a -| 2,846) 3,186 4,143 4,478 
Total,grease equiva- 
NE cence asa | 181,671] 218,188) 175,436) 167,425 
| | * « 






WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


1In computing the grease equivalent, 1 pound of scoured 
wool, tops, or noils is considered equivalent to 2 nds 
in the grease; and 1 pound of pulled wool equivalent to 
1$ pounds in the grease. 
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RAYON SERVICE 


That Covers 
NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST 


NIF\ /ISCOSA 


In raw or converted yarns— 
obtainable in any quantity you 
desire from these representatives 
in the United States and Canada 


Hees 7 | [for the WEST] |for CANADA| [for NEW ENGLAND 
The large facilities neces fo aiaieihsk. dala for CANADA T. E. HATCH CO. 
sary to the manufacture | CORPORATION, LTD. 80 Federal St 
F 730 So. Los Angeles St.| |22 Front Street East OGEERE Ste 
of DUPLAN Silks are | Los Angeles, California] |Toronto, Canada| | Boston, Massachusetts 
available for converting 


your yarns. for the MIDDLE WEST] |for the SOUTH 


| NATIONALYARN &| |COSBY & THOMAS 
:; | PROCESSING CO. Johnston Building 
Hosts of mill men have 166 West Jackson Blvd. Charlotte, North Carolina 
welcomed the many dis- Chicago, Illinois Chattanooga, Tennessee 


tinctive advantages of ; 
DUPLAN Converting fa- We are equipped to render you 


cilities. The same spe- an unusually complete service on 
cialized workers and 


laboratory experts that | converted yarns. We control our 
prepare Duplan’s own | source of supply and therefore 


fabrics are provided for furnish a uniform brand that is 
converting your yarns. 


your next allotment. | 


siccipiitilasaaioass | Commerciat Fisre Company 


DUPLAN SILK CORP. of America, Inc. 
Ls§ Madison Ave. Hospital Trust Bids. Johnston Bidz. | | GENERAL OFFICES, 40 E. 34th ST., N. ¥. C. 


Mills: Telephone Ashland 7171 
Haxtetom, Pa. Kingston, Pa. Nanticoke, Pa. CONVERTING MILLS, PASSAIC, N. J. 


FACTORIES 
=> ITALY: Torino, Cesano Maderno, Pavia, Venaria Reale POLAND: Tomaszow 
Ps 
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Thrown Silk Quiet 
in 14/16 Canton 

Crepe 
One of the quietest weeks of the 
was reported by thrown silk 
dealers who are almost one in con- 
demning present conditions as bad as 
in their experience. Not only 
are prices on a basis that it is mild 
to describe as unsatisfactory, but 
even at these very low prices it is 
almost impossible to move any quan- 
of goods. 
Japan crepes can be had at bargain 
Buyers play one house against 
the other and generally find that if 
they are interested in either three, 
four, or five thread crepe that some 
house will meet their idea of price. 
One or two firms reported a very fair 
interest in Canton three and four 
thread 14/16 crepe but here too the 
business was being accepted at levels 
that many would not consider. 

(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine, 2 thd Grand 
GROINS: 5 ccccsccvcesecns 
Japan Tram, 3 & 4 thd in skeins 
Tram, 5 thd on cones.... 
Japan Crepe, 2 thd Grand XX on bobbins... 
Japan Crepe, 3 thd Sp. Crack on bobbins.. 
Japan Crepe, 4 thd Crack XX on bobbins. 
Japan Crepe, 5 thd Crack XX on bobbins.. 


Canton Crepe, 3 thd 14/16 on bobbins 
Tussah Tram, 23 GHG OD COPS. cn. seccccsvese 


Fair Interest 


vear 


any 


titv 


ley els. 


XxX 


Japan 


Spun Silk Dull 


Manufacturers Buy Sparingly of 
All Types 

If anything conditions were slightly 

less favorable last week in the spun 


silk market. The change was slight, 
however, and the very moderate de- 
crease in demand was interesting only 
as negativing the chance of any early 
turn in the trend. Business was light 
with manufacturers buying sparingly 
ot both ply and single yarns. Ship- 
ments appeared to exceed new busi- 
ness coming in by a fair margin due 
to the good sized contracts booked 
sixty days ago with certain of the 
larger firms. Prices are as follows: 
(30 Days—less 2%) 


$4.75 
4.60 


Rayon Waste Steady 
Reports Displacing Cotton in Some 
Instances 
\Vhile the rayon waste market was 
rather dull according to a majority 
{ comments heard around, in a few 
numbers a moderately active business 
Was being done. To some extent the 
lower grade wastes are replacing cot- 
particularly when there is a price 
ferential in favor of the rayon. 
fair interest has been shown 
ise in the open bleached. Some 
er demand was reported for noils. 

s are as follows: 


eached 
1 noils 


ton 


18@20c 
20@23¢ 
12@1l5c 
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RAYON AND SILK 


Rayon Market is Strong 


Producers Still Behind in Deliv- 
ertles—No Change in Prices Likely 


TEADY demand from all consum- 
ing industries, together with a 
strong situation as regards stocks of 
varn, combined to make the outlook 
for rayon a very pleasant prospect 
indeed. The situation shows little 
change from the previous week with 
users forced in many instances to go 
into the resale market to pick up ad- 
ditional quantities of the 150s and 
certain other sizes in the finer counts. 
Premiums have been maintained on 
the 150s but have shown no tendency 
to advance beyond what has been the 
ruling level for the last six weeks. 
The heavier sizes, while moderately 
scarce, command no premiums. 
Possibilities of another advance in 
prices has been bruited about but is 
not being seriously considered 
many of the better informed. A re- 
adjustment in one or two sizes is 
possible notably the 150 denier which 
seems underpriced as compared with 
the 300 denier. The recurring scarcity 
in the first named indicates at least a 
probability that it is on too low a 
basis. At the same time producers 
might find it expedient to lower the 
price of the 300 denier and in this 
way enhance its attractiveness. 
While few grant the likelihood of 
any general advance in the domestic 
market for rayon, the steady rise in 
the price of the stocks of representa- 
tive corporations forecasts at least a 
maintenance of an exceptionally ac- 
tive demand through the spring. 
Books will be opened for February 
through April deliveries sometime in 
December and it is expected that sell- 
ers will book their production in short 
order. An earlier opening of the 


by 


larger companies has been mentioned 
but has been rather emphatically dis- 
missed from consideration. 


Du Pont Rayon Headquarters 
to be Moved to New York 

The headquarters of the Du Pont 
Rayon Co. will be moved from Buf- 
falo to New York City in January, 
1928, according to a statement made 
this week by L. A. Yerkes, president. 
Mr. Yerkes, as well as B. M. May, 
vice-president and treasurer, and J. S. 
Denham, director of 
located in New York. 
be occupied has not been selected as 
yet. 

The announcement that the 
transfer of the headquarters to New 
York is due to the importance of that 
the textile center of the 


sales, will be 


The office to 
states 


city as 
country. 


Geo. B. Pfingst, Inc., Doubles 
Capacity 

Geo. B. Pfingst, Inc., Philadelphia, 
that contract is being 
awarded for the erection of an addi- 
tion to the mill operated at Bethle- 
hem, Pa.. in the production of silk 
and rayon combination yarns on cones 
exclusively f the knitting trade. 
This addition, which is expected to 
be in operation by February 1 will 
double the present capacity of the 
mill. When the new plant is in op- 
eration they will have an output of 
40,000 Ibs. a week. The new build- 
ing will cost $40,000.00. At the 
same time new machinery to the value 
of $60,000.00 is also to be installed, 
including 48 Scranton Duplex ma- 
chines, as well as Scranton winders 


announce 


tor 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier “A” 


55... .$2.45 
.. 2.35 
. 2.50-2.55 


“BR” 


$2.30 
2.15 
2.30-2.35 


2.00 
2.15 
2.00 


age 


1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.50 
1.45 


200°... 
250.... 
300.... 
450... 
600 


ee ee 


.20-1 .25 
-ooe 1.15-1.25 
750.... 1.15 

900.... 1.15-1.20 


* Multi-filament. 


CELANESE 
Denier 
$2.85 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) ¢ 


Fila- 


Denier ments 


Rass 

60 

80 
et 
2 
150 
180 
240 
300.. 


_ t All A grade; 2% turns; unprepared 
in skein. 
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and Universal winders. This 
addition was made necessary because 
of the growing business with the 
knitting trade on their silk and rayon 


combination yarns, 


cone 


Conference on Bemberg and 
Glanzstoff Units 


Jounson City, Tenn.—F. Zart, of 
Barmen, Germany, and Karl Buscher 
and Dr. E. Boos, both of New York, 
have arrived here for conferences to 
be held at the offices of the American 
Corp. the American 
Glanzstoff Corp. upon the arrival of 
Dr. F. Bluethgen, of Barmen, 
many, who is now in New York and 
Dr. Bluethgen 
is the chairman of the board of the 
German organization which 
both the Bemberg and the Glanzstoff 
companies. Matters pertaining to the 
construction of the first Glanzstoft 
unit and the second Bemberg unit, 
both now under way, understood 
to be the occasion of the visit. 


Bemberg and 


Ger- 
expected here daily. 


controls 


are 


Finer Size Celanese Reduced; 
150 to 300 Denier Unchanged 

Reductions in price of from 25 to 
50c a pound have been announced by 
the Celanese Corp. of America on its 
finer sizes of Celanese brand yarns. 
The reductions in price are on 45 den- 
ier, 75 denier 2’ turns twist and 28 
turns hard twist, and 1oo denier. The 
sizes from 150 to 300 denier remain 
unchanged. Quotations are 
Cumberland, Md. 

The new prices, which were ef- 
fective Nov. 14, are as follows: 


f.o.b. 


New 
prices 


45 denier 5 turns $4 00 


75 denier 24 turns 3 2 
75 denier 28 turns wen 3 80 
100 denier 2% turns 315 

The prices on the following deniers 
are unchanged and for yarn with 212 
turns twist are as follows: 


150 denier . - ‘ nia cet 
150 denier (Super Extra) ‘ eau . 3 
170 denier ceases ae ‘ ; : 2 8 
200 denier .. ‘ 

5 


$00 denier? ....cccsescsccccses er. ee 2 i 


Progress on New Process 
Confident of Success of Lilienfeld 
Method 
(Special to Textire Wortp) 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 

The Nuera Art Silk Co. of 
Helens, Lanes., has issued an impor- 
tant statement regarding their position 
in regard to the new Lilienfeld proc- 
ess. It is said that the fact that the 
exercise of the final option on the 
Lilienfeld patents has been confirmed 
by Courtaulds and the Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff Fabriken A. G., as advised 
in the circular of Aug. 25 last, has 
supported the very favorable opinions 
which the Directors have always held. 
The statement proceeds: 

“My directors have much pleasure 


St. 
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Cops—Cones—Spools 
Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN Co. 


57 East 11th Street 


Stuyvesant 
237 
New York 


2376 
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LA SOIE DE CHATILLON | 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 
“SERIS” “CHATILAINE” 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 


WRITE for samples and prices 


for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 


tages we can offer. 
FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. 


TAPES, BRAIDS & BINDINGS 


SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDINGS 


GAUFIN TEXTILE COMPANY 


FLORENCE, N. J. 
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RAYON (iscose) 
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107-109 SO. SECOND ST. PHILADELPHIA 


Beck RAYON Co. RAYON 


F AST COLORS WEAVING 
RELIABLE E SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 


MONARCH SILK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 








— EE EE A 


/“ RAYON | TOPS-NOIL s 
AY PICARDED 
Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends dt 


\ ABEECO MILL.INC.,505-51 AVE..NEW YORK CITY 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES WM B. STEWART & SONS. LTD, TORONTO- MONTREAL ip 
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EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 
Beha AMMO Lue wna 2 ae 


C.A.SNODGRASS 


320 JAMES BLDG. 
CHATTANOOGA TENN. 
TELEPHONE: MAIN. 340. 


eae 
eT) 
ele 
LAE 
DYED OR 
NATURAL 


"\ SOUTHERN THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS* 


SILKS 
OF ALL KINDS 
FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 


AITO 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


- ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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“For Baie Textile 
Felt Need’ 


481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“ FELT CQ. inc 


* 737 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 





ss oe, Tapes, Braids and Bindings | 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Ps. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 


Telephone Connection. 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS | 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


C. MOORE & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
| kinds on hand and made to order 


SPINNING 


SPOOLER TA PE SPECIAL 


TWISTER 
Manufactured b 


KNIT GOODS SPECIALTY CO. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


508 Market Street, Phila 
eee 


eI 


| 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia || 
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Rayon and Silk 


in informing you that an agreement 
has been made between Courtaulds, 
Ltd., and the Nuera Art Silk Co., Ltd., 
which provides for complete collabo- 
ration in the scientific and technical 
development of the Lilienfeld patents. 
All information and further improve- 
men ts arising out of that development 
will be equally available to both par- 
ties within their respective spheres of 
manufacturing rights. 


“The new silk possesses outstand- 
ing and valuable properties as com- 
pared with other artificial silks. Both 
its dry and wet tenacity are very much 
higher. As a matter of fact its wet 
tenacity is considerably higher than 
the dry tenacity of any other artificial 
silk. Its extensibility is less, but its 
elasticity is greater. It does not ex- 
hibit the metallic luster characteristic 
of most artificial silks. Its luster and 
its feel resemble more closely natural 
silk. The new process lends itself 
especially to the spinning of finer 
deniers than it has hitherto been pos- 
sible to produce by the ordinary 
viscose process. 

“My directors are pleased to inform 
you that the work in connection with 
the new sufficiently ad- 
vanced to warrant the immediate in- 
stallation of a new spinning plant to 
produce the new silk in quantity. It 
has already been exhaustively tested, 
and has been most successfully dyed. 
woven, knitted into hosiery, and 
doubled. It is particularly suitable for 
sewing thread. My directors believe 
that in view of the outstanding prop- 
erties of this new silk, prices much 
inexcess of those ruling for any other 
viscose silk will be obtained.” 


process is 


To provide the new plant required 
for the production of Lilienfeld silk 
m a large commercial scale and at 
the same time to provide further work- 
ng capital for the increased business 
anticipated, an extraordinary meeting 
was scheduled for Manchester on 
Nov. 10 to authorize a fresh issue of 
£210,000, divided into 210,000 ordi- 
nary shares of £1 each, ranking “pari 
passu” with and carrying the same 
rights in all respects as the ordinary 


SUMMARY OF 


Saiyu Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Yarns—Continued 


shares in the original capital. The 
new ordinary shares are to be offered 
for subscription at the price of 27/6 
per share. 

The plant is immediately commenc- 
ing production of one ton per day of 
ordinary (not Lilienfeld) rayon, 
plant for the production of one ton 
of staple fiber per day is there but is 


being held up in order that it may be | 


utilized for the Lilienfeld process. 





Raw Silk Steady 


Manufacturers Fairly Well Covered 
and Buying Slackens 





One very heavy day’s buying en- 
livened an otherwise dull week. This 
day which began things propi- 
tiously was caused by the willingness 
of two importers to accept business 
on their well known chops on a basis 
that few 
Sp. Crack 20/22s in both white 


so 


and | 





manufacturers could resist. | 
and | 


yellow were reported available at 
$4.70, other grades and sizes being 
in proportion. Mills felt that these | 


levels would be hard to better for 


several weeks and covered up to the | 


end of the year and beyond in some 
cases. Contrary to expectations pre- 


miums on high grade 13/15s appear 


to be decreasing due possibly to the | 


fact that the broadsilk end of the 
business has been compelled to buy 
the lower grades because of the utter 
impossibility of getting their money 
back out of the higher priced parcels. 

The hosiery trade continues to ab- 
sorb large quantities of the Grands 
but seems fairly well covered up till 
the end of the year. Heavy additional 
purchasing can be counted upon on 
any drop between now and the end 
of December. Cantons were rather 
active but prices showed only a mod- 


erate improvement. Quotations are 
as follows: 

(90 days basis) ! 
Japan Filature, Grand XX......... 13/15 $5 45 
Japan Filature, Sp. Crack....... 13/18 5 15 
Japan Filature, Crack XX. aenida ae 5 05 
Japan Filature, XX.. 13/15 4 90 
Japan Filature, Best X 13/15 4 80 
Se: POREEE,. “Ghedeeeeaccrceaeia 13/15 477% 
Canton Filature, New Style.... 14/16 87% 
Canton Filature, New Style . 20/22 3 40 


Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon 


SILK CABLES 


1290 Yen 
46% 
$4.75 


Cables reported the Yokohama market steady and firm all 


week on the basis of 1290 Yen for Saiyu. 


Heavy buying on 


Nov. 10 failed to advance prices and a spell of quietness from 
that day until Nov. 16 likewise failed to bring even a 10 Yen 
Holders are of the opinion that quotations are pegged 


reaction. 


this figure, and that it will be some time before the market 


gets out of its rut. 


Transactions for the full week totalled 


ut 7,000 bales with almost 4,000 of these taken on one day 
ne, Nov. 10. Conflicting reports were heard as to the opera- 
is of the new Teisan which was scheduled to begin buying 
1s week. Newspaper reports had it that 12,000 boxes were 


aken off the market on the basis of 1350 Yen. 


Others had 


les that absolutely nothing had been done as yet by the 


idicate. 


The Canton market was unchanged but slightly 


re active for American account. 
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Manufacturers of 
HOSIERY TRAM / 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 


Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
gy twisted with Raw Silk 
137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 

PHILADELPHIA 


Cable Address—Havan, Philadelphia 
Bentley Code 


New York Office: 267 Fifth Ave. 
A. ROSENSTRAUCH, Representative 





Cl ea 
NUL he he 


- 


ad — rl Ss 


Reservoir 





Rayon-Silk Lubricator 


PEND.) 
winding machine in a jiffy. 


(PAT. 
Can be attached to your 
The illustration above is self- 


with greater strength.  Inci- 


explanatory. Briefly, this de- dentally, the oil wick prevents 
vice makes possible “broad- knots from going through on 
side” lubrication of silk and the spool. Makes weak rayon 


rayon yarns all from one com- 
plete unit. Obviously this de- 
vice makes refilling utterly 
simple. The advantages of pro- 
viding lubrication for silk and 


or silk strong. Can be made 
up for any shape machine. This 
apparatus has been given a 
thorough test in a winding 
plant and the results have been 


rayon yarns are well known. highly favorable. Installation 
The oil binds the loose fibres very simple. 
in— lays the fuzz down. Ma- For estimate and complete 
terial weight is added together details—write. 

MORRISON ENGINEERING CO. 


231 Mercer St. New York City 
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Type H 
This Compact Pump Will 


Deliver Extreme Service 


Here s an efficient, high-grade pum 
a imirably suite t the requir i 
the textile j 


A close: coup! 


ds uj 
or LF 0 Ss. pressure Quality 
lg 1 mat al and worl anship 
wh all LECOURTENAY 
pumps 

Occupies minimum of  flvor spa e ihe 
quiring no 8 _ base or foun ta n other 
than support f s Ww h 
Run thout vi a on ‘Se a 
H- 1i—and ne informa- 


+ ‘Bulletin’ 
complete LE- 


on regarding the 


COURTENAY line. 
LECOURTENAY COMPANY 


General Offices and Works 
4 Maine St.. NEWARK, N. J. 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, 
Metal, Small Tools, 
Tools, etc. 


Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the “key” to 
Immediate Steel. 


JosePu T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louls, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, a. Buf- 
falo, New 


STEEL 


REG. 


DEC 


PATENT 


Rails, 


Babbitt 
Machine 


ALSO 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME*& SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co- 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila. ,’Pa. 


MICHAEL & BIVENS | 


Contracting 


Electrical Engineers 
Gastonia & Greensboro, N. C. 


—— See cliso 
CONSOLIDATED TE 


Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding. Supplies Stocked 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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| ‘*Wear American-Made Fabrics’’ | 


. I. Kno-Wool says: 


“The originators of Thanksgiving Day gave thanks 
that they had food and a roof, and weren't picking 
assorted arrow-heads out of their systems. Nowa- 
days, folks give thanks for an apartment with all the 
fixings, a car or two, and that they aren’t picking 
assorted auto-parts out of their systems.” 


Times change, but B. & G. Better Grade Re- 
worked Wools are still known for their uni- 
formly high standard of quality. 


Send for Samples. 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 


REWORKED i WOOLS 


Home Office & Mills 
Newark, N. J. 


Established 
1872 





ALL STEEL 


ofa}. $3 4 
BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST. LINE BUTLT TIN ALi SA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept. J.; ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





EVERYTHING FOR TEXTILE PRINTERS 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 


WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPRING KNITTING 
and TRICK NEEDLES 


AND BURR BLADES OF 
ALL KINDS 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our bobbin 
holder fits perfectly We specialize on the 
Combination Holder for both kinds. Write. 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 


CREOSOTED 
Sub-flooring, 
Timbers; Lumber; 


THE COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 


31 Union Sq. W., New York City || | ee Maas 
ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS SE F Prettyman & Sons 


Piling; 


Cooling — Humidifying — Heating 
Automatic Control woot Seats _— 
. -G. 








Poles; Posts and other Forest | 


Construction | 


| 


| 
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tEX 


A size and fh for every tex- 
tile requirement—from _ the 
12” machine for wringing dyed 
samples to the large capacity 
48, 60 and 72-inch machines 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Established 1852 
New York Office, 30 Church St. 


Western Representative: John S. Gage 
8 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Il. 

San Francisco Representative: B. M. 
Pilhashy, Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Representative: Fred H 
Independence Building, 

Charlotte, N. C. 
Representative: W J. 

Bidg., 
West, 


Southern 
White. 
Canadian 
Westaway Co., Westaway 


Hamilton, Ont., 275 Craig 
Montreal, P. Q. 


TEXTILE MILL || 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES || 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


‘Atkinson, Haserick & Company) 


BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. 


| Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 
j 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC.) 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. | 


ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process || 





M. SALTER & SONS | 


SLEN of 
RAGS 


WOOLEN 
anufacturers o 

REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


L. T. IVES CO. 


‘Spring Knitting. Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 
Macungie, Pa. 
For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets 


Binding an Ribbon 


Go-Cart Covers, 
Special 


Kimonas, Bath Robes, 
Colors or Shades made to onder 


The Census Takers 
of es 
Let :. send you ae 
concerning _ this spe 
**watoh doo” of prod netien 





an tn ones. oe ee ee 




































































MILL 
PPLIES 


ympany 


D, ENG. 
Bldg. 











Process 
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Bed Blankets || 
| 
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gs, ete. || 
order. || 
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Colored Materials 
Show Some Progress 


Solid Colors Less Neglected—Gen- 
eral Business Slow—Further 
Flock Imports 
Reworked wools are rather slug- 
gish. Lack of sizeable business 
responsible for the slightly downward 
price trend which although it has not 
yet affected fully-processed materials 
has nevertheless brought about an 
underlying weakness in many rags 
and some clips. The flood situation 
is likely to have a considerable after- 
math. The transportation in some 
sections of New England is in poor 
shape. Deliveries on all kinds of ma- 
terials are moving with uncertainty. 
The outlook is for a rather unstable 
market for the next week or two but 
following that, with colder weather 
sure to come, and the next heavy- 
weight season on the card, these fac- 
tors as a whole constitute a moder- 
ately bullish argument in recovered 

wools and their raw materials. 

Some New England reworked wool 
manufacturers report new business 
as consisting for the most part 
small lots to be used by woolen manu- 
facturers in preparing their samples 
for the forthcoming heavyweight sea- 
Reorders however are fairly 
plentiful and tend to keep the pro- 


is 


of 


son. 


duction up to an average 75% for 
the industry. The demand is. still 


centered upon the old line of light 
colored materials but one large or- 
ganization reports growing interest 
in the darker solid colors. Business 
in the New York market in browns 
and blacks is on the increase. 

The woolen rag market has a down- 
ward trend. A kind of tailspin in 
light hoods has been the chief feature. 
Mixed softs and rough cloth are both 
on a lower basis. Softs are around 
7¥oc, rough cloth 2c and rough wor- 
t Light hoods are selling 


steds 2.15¢. 
in places as low as 19¢c but if guar- 
anteed free of silk up to 21c. Khaki 
stocks are scarce, and firm as there 
isa fair demand. 

In the wool waste market generai 
business is disturbed by the flood 
aftermath and difficulty of transpor- 
tation. Prices on colored materials 
are firmer. A slightly better interest 
is seen in the specialty wastes in this 
market, which although not in large 


abundance are sometimes in very 
urgent call and bring high prices. 
The mohair wastes are not particu- 
larly active however and this may be 
said about rayon wastes. There are 
sma’) parcels of several qualities of 
Came'hair threads and wastes and even 
sma'er quantities of cashmere thread 
Waste. This latter material is quoted 
‘1.60. During the past two months 
Imports of wool flocks have figured 
quite regularly. This material pays 


aduy of 7%c per pound. 


Will Wools Advance Any Further? 





Raw Material Situation and Wool 


Manufacture in 
BosTon. 
HE whole situation in wool is 


difficult to interpret. Men with 
the widest and longest experience on 
Summer Street have rarely if ever 
witnessed such a peculiar set of con- 
ditions as those governing wool 
manufacture. That there will be very 
early contracting for wool on the 
back seems a foregone conclusion. 
Wool growers are quite well in- 
formed as to the situation at home 
and abroad, and are likely to demand 
high prices. 

In the wool lofts 
houses much activity is seen in the 
grading and sorting of as 2 
considerable quantity of raw material 
has yet to be delivered on business 
placed weeks ago. Prices seem to 
have reached the peak at the present 


of the various 


wot Is 


time. It seems quite evident that 
manufacturers are not prepared to 
follow any further advances and 


something of a deadlock is develop- 


ing. If there were any prospects of 
lower-priced raw materials in the 
foreign markets Summer _ Street 


might weaken somewhat on domestic 
wools, but there is no cheap wool to 


Sharp Contrast 

be obtained in the world and this will 
be fully confirmed when the South 
American and New Zealand season 
open in the course of the next few 
days. 

The market has reached a 
point where prices are becoming too 
high to interest mills. The 
market is still moving very slowly and 
until there is some considerable im- 
provement in the distribution of fab- 
rics mill buying of raw materials will 
probably remain spotty and inconse- 
quential. The high prices asked for 
wools at this time are very unfavor- 
able to the independent topmakers and 
varn spinners. The wool trade how- 
ever take the position that it is be- 
coming less a question of price with 
them than of getting further supplies 
It seems almost impossible, so it is 
said, to replenish stocks either of 
foreign domestic except 
prices that would call for a further 
advance to mill buyers. 

The situation is quite paradoxical. 
Stiff to prices 
material on the one hand and on the 
other hand a uncertain 
ment in the goods market for the past 


wool 


goods 


or wot y] 


advancing on raw 


slow move 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
SII 8 a 65 d's a iva 0's eae we 47—48 Turkey Fair av........ccesceee -43-—46 
ye ee ere SG-—-40 CODE PIE: 5c dansd cd vaxcicss 42—45 
TEE coke shun esiornensene —47 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
EINE fed a cidia'a wnisws @awiew be wees —47 (In Bond) 
Te inte het ebencdiewen seek sis 47—48 , 
Geil in Sconred BRasis—Cape: 
a 7 Super 12 months........1 00—1.02 
(Scoured Basis) Super 10-12 months...... .93— .95 
Worthern, 12 M0... cs00ees. 9x—1.00 Australian: 
Southern, 12 mo.......... 90— .93 an Pe eaw kha ielekewuees 1.11—1.13 
eee ee ee ° .98—1.NN 
(S are +) ee cs eccunswoais ‘85— .87 
- coure asis Grease Basis: 
Pe Rg a ae ex ae ooie re. av 1.190—1.12 Montevideo: 
BIRO SMO ce cee sense We OO ON 6 ons se occus<akuausceeeed 45—45 4 
Pulled—Eastern BOB oes scessccecsecccceesereenees 438—48 
(Scoured Basis) SOB cc vcccccvecvcevccescosecccece 41—42 
Me cs nanmarision ante ent C8 Mee Sarees 
“= Onin bat MMS ci conslecaiiesewe 32—23 
ROE se secceeke Dave etme -93— .95 - 
RB Super eee aR TET a 5 fa “on os, 36—40s eeveces seeressccrccccoccs 30—31 
MN ts hee tel ogc ars 7i5— .78 Foreign Carpet 


Montana. Idaho and Wyoming 


(Grease Rasis in Bond) 


(Scoured Basis) China: Combing. ib an wae ooceee sri —28 
ne Ta Rit tigen alan se Snes NE et eeeced kn ewieie oa 
LS eee 1.021.085 Seotch Riack Face... .. 11... ...26—21 
i PER eN tee 4 1 —- yl East India: Kandahar..........86—38 
% blood’... 2... ie SS Tn... Menapiaonaameds +0ns0a ae 

Mohair—Domestic MUM ie i ae .87—89 
West COMME. vk ek cvececioes 7A—TH 
WU OUI x 6-0 s0.6 5 << oxic awinisc 50—55 
SUBSTITUTES 
a Wool Waste i Old Woolen Rags 
erinos— 
Le OD eee 1.15—1.18 a - T%— 8 
BIne COMOTOD 6 6 scciccccsss 90— .92 i... eee $144— 5 
Thread White Worsted— INNS sin. giclee Beware 14%—15 
RS es ess varte dacs .82— .85 Sercges— 
OS Se eee -i8— .75 Mas. A big baa wera bhae oa 64%4— 7% 
NIN si 3's cS 0.6.00: ¢m) 6 a .68— .70 : eee re, 
a. ee .55— .60 MG dvtresetvorves . 15 —15 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 
Ns baa a dcs.cccevecscess eee san White .. cece ee 44 —45 
0 eer Ns be 2 bebo be wu ce ee 17 —18 
EE gk colbic vee cne 28— .30 ER ORD sos cawacnws 20 —21 
Eee - .25— .28 Worrteds— 
Carda— i er ete 7 —T% 
PI INS 5 Sik len wcmee os. 0 .44— .46 WE os ON aru ic nana aioe ‘ - 8 —9 
Medium white ........... .30— .33 aca xuaoece sseceees 6 — 6% 





two or three months. Wool holders 
unquestionably have a strong posi- 
tion statistically with all the over- 
seas markets exhibiting an upward 
trend. They are inclined to empha- 
size smallness of available supplies 
and on the other hand overlook the 
slim demand. However small stocks 
may be on Summer Street if there is 
no demand they are surplus stock. 
The high, strong wool market at 
this time stands in very sharp con- 
trast to the situation in tops, yarns 
and fabrics where there is terribly 
severe competition. It would seem on 
the face of it though manufac- 
turers, and this covers topmakers and 
yarn spinners, were positively unable 
to meet any further advances in wool. 
This seems to be recognized by some 


as 


of the larger wool houses on Summer 
Street but the rank and file are still 
more or less blindly optimistic. 


Confident Wool Situation 


General Strength Maintained— 
Foreign Markets Advance 

Boston.—Growing confidence on 
the part of manufacturers as to stabil- 
ity of wool values and relative cheap- 
ness of domestic fine wools has led to 
further acquisition of fine Texas and 
territory wools. Mills have been able 
to obtain substantial quantities without 
any advance in prices and in some 
cases it is said have been able to secure 
slight concessions. It be 
that the wool market while naturally 


may noted 
wishing to get better prices on its 
limited stocks has at the same time to 
consider the effect that further 
advance in will 
domestic wool producers. 
Importing houses are watching the 
trend of the South American market 
but quotations arriving are all too high 
to be of general interest. England is 
said to be buying rather heavily in the 
low crossbreds. In the domestic field 
some small contracting for wools on 
the sheep’s back is reported from 
Utah. This is so early in the season 
as to be almost without precedent. 
Some houses offer somewhat cynical 
comment but considering the prob- 
ability that all imports of foreign wool 
this season will be on a high level the 
outlook for the cheaper domestic 
wools looks surprisingly good. 
Activity in the Summer Street wool 
market is smaller than it was a month 
ago. The trade is confident as to gen- 
eral stability of values and is sup- 
ported in its optimism by the rising 
tendency in the Australian and other 
foreign markets. In woolen wools con- 
sumers are bidding for materials 3-5c 
below the market but to date have 
uncovered very little cheap material. 
The mohair market is slow. Stocks 
are quite adequate to the manufactur- 
ing situation and several re-exports of 
Turkey hair occurred recently, possibly 


any 


values have upon 
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CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 


Increases Production, Improves Qualit 
I y 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 
Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works 


° — See Also—— 
Winona St., off Shrewsbury St. onsouparep TEXTE Worcester, Mass. 
’ 7 —— CATALOG ’ 


For 


Classes 
of 
WOOLENS 
and 


WORSTEDS 


Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. 


\A (Tie WHITINSVILLE 
i) SPINNING RING CO.4 


SPINNING RING jes, 
SPECIALISTS | YW 


DIAMOND DIAMOND 
WHITINSVILLE -- MASS. 


FINISH ate 
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JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. 
Providence, R. I. | 
TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 
For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Ete. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
cmsatatto foxmas TWENTIETH CENTURY 


| —SPECIFY— 


The Palmer 


|| Improved Adjustable 


Thread Guides 
on your Spinning and 
Twisting Frames. 


The Simplicity A Easy 
Adjustment and Rigid Setting 








BARBER-COLMAN CONERANY 
General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 


Framingham, Mass. 
Greenville, S.C. 


Knotters 

Warp Tying Machines 
Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 
Aligh Speed Warpers 
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a 
: 100,000 Ibs. Carpet wools are not 
5 very active but prices are firm. China 


woos continue to arrive. 

The sealed bid sales for Texas wool 
brought high prices to the growers. 
[The interest shown in these short 
wools must be ascribed in part to the 
conviction that the woolen branch of 
manufacturing is not overstocked with 
materials. The fall wools in the 
not of combing quality. 
ices paid are said to be on a 32-34c 
basis 


"s 


MMM Vw 


raw 
mall are 


: grease or 83-85c clean basis. 
‘ During the week some fairly large 
3 mounts of Texas 12 months wool 


ave been bought by the mills around 
$1.10 clean basis, with 8 months wools 
sround Q5c. 


oe ots 


VViZBWeVwisrie 





: & Wool selling at the several Austral- 
S ian centers is active at strong to ad- 
& vancing prices. England, the Con- 
to; tinent, Japan and Russia and to a 
— je esser degree the United States, have 


Bo 


quired considerable weights of the 
various types and grades of merinos. 
Combing 64s sold on a $1.01-$1.04 
basis and the finer wool grading 64s- 
-os sold at $1.07 to $1.09 landed Bos- 
ton. Recent cables from the South 
\merican market state that up to the 
present England has purchased 20,000 
bales of new clip wool. The M. V. 
fine crossbreds are in good demand at 
irm prices and there is also an active 
lemand for the medium to low cross- 
breds which show an advancing price 
trend. Movement in the merinos 
sow owing to high prices asked by the 
wners. Cape market cables report 
12-14 months wool at 99c, super 12 
months at 96c and good 12 months at 
yc clean basis landed in bond Boston. 
In the English market it seems to be 
generally agreed that there is not to 
e any weakening in fine wool values 
wtil the new year when there is a 

sibility of German demand easing 
sufficiently to affect the market. In 
medium to low crossbreds there is a 
tm to advancing market and the de- 


is 





mand for English grown wools has 
proved. America is a large impor- 


tr under normal conditions of native 
tish wools. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston also imports at 
thiladelphia and New York for the 


veek ended Noy. 12, based upon data 
‘ompiled by the Market News Service 
| Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 



































Departn nent of Agriculture, are as 
es Easy f ‘ ; 
| Setting lows, in Ibs.: 
Week 
Ended 
Nov. 12 1927 1926 
342,000 204,526,000 152, 600, 000 
g£ 1, 383,000 109, 159, 000 149 , 000 
] 1,725,000 313, 685, 000 301, 987,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
r 1,383,000 109,159,000 149, 387 000 
adelp 366, 000 70, 930, 000 
¥ York 445, 000 48, 888, 000 
tal 2,194,000 228,977,000 249,652,000 








Concord Garnett Mills, Inc., Con- 
'd Junction, Mass. This new company, 
ch has recently started commission 
“mettiie, has an equipment of four 
‘fs and six garnetts. Daniel J. 
“ayes ©. president. 





Wool—Continued 


Wool Prices Strong 


Phila. Market Less Active — 
Foreign Markets Advance Again 

PHILADELPHIA.—Most noticeable 
feature of the market, in the absence 
of brisk demand from manufacturers 
and spinners, is the strength of prices. 
Action of foreign wools especially 
during the last two weeks, during 
which time prices have again advanced 
in world markets, is given credit for 
this situation. In view of this well 
informed factors here state domestic 
prices would have advanced further 
had demand continued at the rate 
noted during September and early No- 
vember as domestic prices 
more out of line than heretofore 
compared with landed prices of 
responding foreign sorts. There has 
been little change in in this 
market during the last week, bright 
quarter blood fleece wools selling at 
47¢ with one two light shrinking 
lots reported sold at 48c; while the 
same grade in territory has been sold 
high 46c, the 
about 85c clean. 

There is a less active demand 
medium wools from. knitting 
spinners in this vicinity but dealers 
state there more active request 
from making its appearance 
which they believe will off-set the 
smaller demand from knitting spin- 
ners. Sales this week have averaged 
smaller in size and spinners are offer- 
ing slightly lower price, but find deal- 
ers not inclined to compromise to any 
important degree. Dealers are hold- 
ing bright quarters at 47c and higher 
and sales are being made at this level 
or the manufacturer is not getting the 
wool. 

Montevideo Market Higher 

Dealers state that South American 
and New Zealand wools to correspond 
with our 4 and 
quoted at prices that mean landed cost 
10 to 15¢ above the cost of domestic 
For example, Montevideo 
is being quoted at prices costing the 
buyer from 95c to 96c landed, clean 
basis. This compares with 83c to 84c 
clean being paid for bright quarters in 
this market. Montevideo 56s are bhe- 
ing quoted at figures that 
landed cost of $1.03; while 3s 
86c to 87c¢ landed. At present 
staple territory wools are quoted here 
on the following basis: 86c to 87c for 
quarter blood, 93c to 95c for three- 
eighths, $1.02 to $1.03 for half blood, 
$1.12 for fine staple and $1.07 for 
average fine. There has been no 
change in these prices during the last 
two weeks with the exception of med- 
ium grades which are slightly stronger 
although not noticeably higher. 

Demand for pulled from 
woolen mills is quiet and sales call for 
small amounts, mills being willing to 
pay slightly lower prices than two 
weeks ago but find dealers and pullers 
in a strong position so far 
are concerned and unwilling to con- 


are now 


as 


cor- 


prices 


or 


as as costing buyer 


for 
varn 


iS a 
weavers 


*ss wools are being 


sorts. SOs 


mean a 
will 
cost 


wools 


as stocks 


sider important reductions. Sales 
have been made at prices averaging 
2c lower than two weeks ago. 
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LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic mmm = 


Balin g Presses 


;From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 
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Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS 


tam: MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, 


TTT TTT 





“Multiplex”’ 
Burr Picker 


‘ 
“eX 







The name “ Multiplex” when associated with a Burr Picker denotes 
that it is Sargent made which signifies the knowledge of experience. 


No untried ideas are allowed to enter 
into the construction of this machine. 

No copied principles are introduced 

Basic, original Sargent Burr Picker 
construction has been the means of devel- 
oping and maintaining the unquestioned 
supremacy of this machine. Its choice is 
attested by many carders. 


For the removal of a maximum quantity 
of burrs and other vegetable matter from 
wool card waste, we 
recommend the ‘Multiplex’? Burr Picker. | 
We also build Mixing Pickers, 
Automatic Feeds for these machines. 





























scoured or burr 









and 









Catalog Number 116 describes our Burr and Mixing Pickers | 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. 


— See dlso —— 
CONSOLIBATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 













Makers of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 
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NATIONAL 
SOLANTINE GRAY GL CONC. 





COMMERCIAL — REDISTILLED 
—PURE—GLACIAL 


HE textile industry’s 

confidence in the uni- 
form high quality of the 
General Chemical Company 
product is a natural one. In 
40 years we have supplied 
thousands of tons. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cable Address. Lycurgus, N.Y. 
BUFFALO - CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


A Fast-to-Light Direct Dye 


ISTINGUISHED by excellent 
D fastness to light and good fast- 
ness to washing, sea water, perspira- 
tion, alkali, organic acids and rub- 
bing. Possessing excellent solu- 





bility and level dyeing properties, it 
is adapted for application in all 
types of monel metal machines. 





National Solantine Gray GL Conc. 
is equally as suitable for rayon as 
for cotton and is recommended for 


use alone or in combination for the 





production of a wide range of 


shades. Having practically no 





affinity for the animal fibres, it is 
particularly well suited for silk 
white effects. 





Excellent discharge- 
ability with hydrosulfite. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCB CHARLOTTE 
MONTREAL 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


Made in 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 Ib. Sizes 





NATIONAL DYES 


Clear and Deep-rooted 


COLORS — dashing and 


penetrate to the very core of 


suave ones . fiery ones every fibre. That’s because 


and dull-toned tints. . os 
One follows the other in 
rapid succession . . . and each 
dyes clear, full-bloomed in its 
true force and vigor. . 


And this dyeing isn’t mere 
under-surface coloring. Not 
with a Strickland! The dyes 


the hosiery is kept submerged 
every second of the dye bath 
period . . . held captive in 
the rapid circulating liquor. 


Let us send you complete 
working data about the 
Strickland Paddle Machines 
—their construction and ca- 
pacities. Write. 


Strickland Pattern Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


STRICKLAND 
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Germany’s Dye Trade with Java 
\ comparative picture of the 1925 
| 1926 imports of dyes into Java, 
which Germany has the largest 

share, is given in a report submitted 

to the Department of Commerce from 


Consul E. M. Groth, Surabaya. The 
report says in part: 
“In 1926, Germany retained its 


position as premier supplier of the 
dye requirements of this market. A 
total of 1,174,693 kilos of aniline dyes 
was imported during the year under 
review as against 602,659 kilos dur- 
ing 1925. Germany furnished 1,037,- 
102 kilos of the total quantity of 
aniline dyes imported during 1926; 
Holland and Switzerland also shared 
in this trade, but to a much smaller 
1,111,608 kilos of the total 
importations of dyes were packed in 
small packages for the native retail 
trade. The largest importations were 
through the port of Semarang and 
amounted to 606 413 kilos, of which 
577.538 kilos were in small packages 
for the retail trade. The heavy im- 
ports of dyes through Semarang may 
be attributed to the great native batik 
industry in Central Java, for which 
region Semarang is the leading port. 

“Imports of alizarine during 1926 
amounting to 14,260 kilos were less 
than half of those during 1925 
Seventy-four per cent of the alizarine 

(Continued on page 99) 


extent; 


Chemicals and Dyes Steady 





Market’ in 


Firm 


Position— 


Contract Withdrawals Maintained 


. condition of firmness and 
price stability which has char- 
acterized the industrial chemical mar- 
ket for many months continues to be 
the outstanding feature. 
Soda ash and caustic 
ing taken on contract in well-main- 
tained volume. Some producers are 
quoting slightly lower on caustic con- 
tracts for 1928 but the general market 
is unchanged. 

Advance of 1c per Ib. has been 
put into effect by producers of anhy- 
drous ammonia. 

Bleaching powder 
ine continue firm 
on contract are in 
ume. 

Tin compounds have been reduced, 
the bichloride now being quoted at 
1714 to 17M%c.; the crystals at 41 to 
41'4c., and the ovide at 62 to 63¢c. 

It is apparent that the chemical 
market will enter the new year in a 
strong position. Such price shading 
as may develop will be the result of 
economies in production rather thar 
slackening of demand. 

The dye market continues firm with 


soda are be- 


and liquid chlor- 
and withdrawals 
satisfactory vol- 


no quotable change in intermediates 
or finished colors of interest to tex- 
tile manufacturers. 


Figures on Industrial Research 
Expenditures in U. S. 

About $200,000,000 annually is be- 
ing spent in the United States for in- 
dustrial research by industrial corpo- 
rations and by the Federal Govern- 
ment, with industry spending two dol- 
lars for every one spent by the Gov- 
ernment, according to information col- 
lected by the en Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York, seibieieie to a study of indus- 
trial organization. 

So rapid has been the extension of 
research work as a necessary auxiliary 
to industrial management and _tech- 
nique that, whereas in 1921 only 578 
companies were known to maintain 
research departments or laboratories, 
more than 1,000 concerns have organ- 
ized research divisions in operation at 
the present time. In addition, 70 trade 
associations are spending about $15,- 


000,000 a year in research, and 152 


colleges and technical schools about 
$1,500,000. Furthermore, there is 
much technical research work 
carried on in connection with 
trial production, the costs 
are not segregated as such 
counted for as part of 
costs and hence are not 
the total sum here given. 

Industries whose research expendi- 
tures were largest five years ago are 
those which have scored the greatest 
relative growth since then, according 
to the data submitted to the Confer- 
ence Board. The greatest amount 
spent by any one single manufactur- 
ing company among. those 
which the Board has detailed 
ments in 1926 was more than $5,250,- 
000, while a public utility corporation 
spent approximately $13,000,000 within 
the year. Manufacturing companies 
were found to spend on an 
from 1 to 3 per 
amount received 
search, 


being 
indus- 
of which 
but are ac- 
production 
included in 


from 
state- 


average 
cent of the 
from 


gross 
sales on re- 


American Thread Co., 
Mass. Purchase of the 
Hadley mill of the 


Holyoke, 
plant of the 
American Thread Co., 


in Canal St., for the building of a new 
gas holder for the Municipal Gas and 
Electric Department was proposed by 
John J. Fitzpatrick, manager of the 


municipal department, at a meeting Nov. 
14, and the proposal will go before the 


board of aldermen next Tuesday. 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com. 


140 — 1 45 
a eae 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 33g— 3% 
Potash, Lump ...... 2%— 3% 

Ammoniac, Sal, white 
Sea 56 — 5% 

Bleach powder, per 100 
i MEE <sneccvecess SOO. a= 2 

Blue ees basovess 5 — 5% 

Calcium Arsenate ... 7j— 7% 

Chlorine, Lig. Cylinders... ‘ 5%4— 9 
WOME acictccouatees 4— 4% 

Copperas, ton ......... 13 00 —19 00 

Cream of Tartar..... : 2 -- 29 

Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.. 125 — 1 90 

Formaldehyde Spot.. 9%— 10 

Glauber Salts, 100 tb. 75 —115 

Glycerine’ (C. P.) bbls. 24 — 24% 
CN, dcksbnsonedes soe 25%— 26 
Yellow Crude or ebe-ve 24 — 24% 

Hydrosulphite Conc.. 24 — 25 

Lead—Brown acetate. . 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) .... i3 — 13% 

Lime, acetate, 100 lb... 350 — ... 

P otassium—Bichromate. 8%— 856 
Chlorate crystals..... 7T%— 9 
Permangan, tech...... 14%— 15 

Sodium acetate ...... 44— 5 
Bichromate .. ye ae 6%4— 6% 
Bisulphite, 35%. ee 150 —41 75 
PI stata i fo ear 8s — 8% 
COED Giesiee as bs 3%— 
Prussiate, yellow..... 12 — 12 
Sulphide, 60% fused.. 38%— a 

30% crystals....... 2%— 2% 
neater emetic, nn. se ee 
in—Crystals ... 41 — 41% 
hichloride, 50 deg. . 17%— 17% 
_ Oxide, BE eres cn 62 — 63 
fame THEE: os cose ns a0s i 9 — 9% 


Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 8 37%— 8 62% 


CHSC GRORERED o.cccccce 44),— 4514 
Formic, ES go chan 1li — 12 
Lactic, 22%......00- 54— 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 

100 1b. in tank cars.. 95 — 1 00 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 

200 Mi ancsesssasace. Ce Oe an £3 
OSREE int 0.0904460 660% 1l— 12 
sulphuric, 66 deg. per 

ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 


BITEING Nassnicece-seeo 36 — 39 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg 2%— 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... lg — 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
dua wrwas see oo 5%— 6% 
Caustic, 88-92%..... i*— 8 
Soda Ash, 58% light. 1 37%— 2 44 
Contract, 100 Ilb.. 1 32%— 1 57% 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 
RG? acd sea iare ela wea alae 310 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib.. 800 — ... 
Gal, 100 W...scciccs 90 — 1 00 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals...... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg....... 9 — 10 
Gambier, liquid ....... 11 — 11% 
Hematine, crystals..... 14 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—5l deg. 11 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ....... oF == ses 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
Ba OO. céeeance ese s — 9 
CHIMEIIS ovsvcrsccese 14 — 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, i 
7 Sees 7— 7% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
ER re 6 — 614 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
ee Ga oas 60:0: 40 6 7 
Extract, stainless.... 11 — 11% 
Tannic Acid, tech...... 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine.... 3 — 87 
Aniline Of) ..c-ccsccess 14%— 15 
PROT Tere 24 — 25 
Beta Naphthol, s ub- 
OR  ccvcece ° ; 55 -- 60 
Technical ...ccccecce 22 — 2 
Dimethylaniline ....... 32 — 34 
Metaphenylene Dia- 
TIGR os. cccecseccvoss 90 — 95 
Paranitraniline ...... 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3.... 12 — 18% 
Qlive Oil, denatured, gal. 1 ° — 1 75 
EA. io dtc eavank ts ‘ 9%— 10 
Med. Gi, Wis ves was ceces 8%— 10 
Stearic Acid, double 
DIONE icc dewececee 11 — 12 


Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood _  do- 
WEI do rmaneeaias 455 — 55 
Dextrine-Potato ....... s — 9 
Corn, bags 100 lb.... 3 77 — 4 04 
Gum, British, 100 lb.... 402 — 4 29 
PMN OMNI 3 ac0rnin o's oes 3144— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 297 — 8 22 
3 eae . 6%— 7% 
Ea. sae kev wanes 9 — 9% 
WeRGME.. « wieder agedaes 7j7—_— 9 
Tapioca flour ....... » 3%— 5% 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid)...... 28 — 52 
Black Columbia FF.. 50 — 60 
ee De een 24 — 82 
Blue sky, ordinary... 455 — 90 
BERR ME a dna 60.0.6 170 — 2 50 
Geckos 60sec 2 
Blue Sky, FF........ 60 —1 20 
Blue, Fast RL....... t OO ae ec 
Blue, Solamine ..... 200 — ... 
Benzo Azurine ...... 90 — 80 
a, er 40 — 60 
Me werden ahve 70 — 90 
Brown, Congo G..... 85 — ... 
srown, Congo R...... 80 — ... 
ORO BES aa wie eens 0% 60 — 90 
, Stiare wae aa aac 65 — 90 
Orange, Congo ...... 60 — ... 
Orange, Fast S...... 180 — ... 
MOG, DOG FT oes tese%s ‘ s0 — 90 
a re 400 — 50 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 B. 40 — 60 
Benzo Purpurine,10B. 125 — 1 50 
a SY ee ee ee 
a > ee 145 — 
Scarlet, 8 BS........ 125 — 
Scarlet, Diamine B... 165 — ... 
WE Ee briacceraees 110 — 1 20 
Yellow chrysophenine. 50 — 1 50 
Yellow, Stillbene..... 90 — 95 
Developing Colors— 
i. SS eee 400 — 60 
Black Zambesi ...... <<. = 90 
Bordeaux, Dev. ..... 200 — .. 
Orange, developed.... 250 — ... 
Po an a va wee 100 —1 15 
Bed, Dev. FT Bhai .cces 250 — ... 
Scarlet, Dev. ..... . 250 — 


Sulphur Colors— 


MN i Swen pores adere 20 31 
Mas GUNG) Soins) s cs 00 99. 95 
ee 50 — 60 
NUS. di diassieenda aes 37 — 60 
eee 85 — 1 50 
CNG, GUO odeenewe 25 50 
WT ca are wawinawe 45 — 1 40 
Basic Colors— 
MULGMING iicecicccscs 90 — 1 30 
Bismark Brown ..... 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine ......... 410 — 65 
Fuschine crystals.... 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green...... 135 —- ... 
Methylene blue ...... 100 — 1 40 
Methyl violet ....... 90 —1 15 
Rhodamine B. excone 5 00 — 6 00 
ae 145 — 1 60 
Victoria eee eis <s< 310 — ... 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk... 47 — 60 


Napthlamine black, 


Dee aw esc dete 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol .. - 00 


AIRGH DIGS sc cccece - 825 — 3 50 
pe eee eee 80 — 1 380 
Induline (water solu- 

GOR dkieocvces eae 5 — 80 
Soluble Blue ........ 3600 — § 75 
Sulphoneyanine ...... 100 — ... 
Sulphone Blue R..... 60 — 95 
Patent Blue A........ 250 — ... 
Rescorcin brown..... 80 — 90 
Guinea green........ 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S........ 84 —1 70 
oo! |) ere 5 
Orange GG crys...... 60 — 

Acid Fuchsine....... 80 — 90 
Azo eosine G......... 6 — 82 
Crocein scarlet....... 115 — 1 90 
) eee 50 — 65 
ASO FOUOC << ccccsose 135 —1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 G. 140 — ... 
F. Light Yellow, 3 G. 150 — ... 
Naphthol, yellow..... 135 — 1 40 
Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B. - 180 — ee 
Diamond Black "pV. 70 — ae 
Chrome Blue Black. 4 = i 

Chrome Brown ..... 60 — 1 80 
Chrome Green.....-. 75 — 1 50 
Chrome Yellow...... 45 —1 10 

Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% vaste. ti 14% 
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BETTER FABRICS 


can only be produced by high quality 
supplies. 


Wrandolle 


are superior products which cost less 


eM setts ae ead 


See 
, f Hy thik: hy 
prereset eS eect Seah Ae ta aha 
™ vn Be 
‘. Miata meses 
_— — 


ee ada RES ia 


Ask your 
supply man to use. 


or write 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Ryn 





A Popular Warp Dyer P 


Specify 


RADIAFIN TUBES re, 


for air-heating and air-cooling units c ? Warp dyeing requirements 

are most exacting. Nobody 
knows this better than the 
makers of the Reliance Warp 
Dyeing Machine. The result 
is a machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply further 


They have 6 to 10 times as much surface as plain 
tubes of same size and their use insures greater 
capacities with fewer tubes. 


V4” to 6”—High or low pressure—Lengths up to 15 feet. 
Plain or flanged ends—With or without headers—Quantity 


production. particulars. 
SCHUTTE & KOERTING CO. RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


1158 Thompson St. ConsoLbAteD TEXT Philadelphia, Pa. || a Sip H-dge and Plum Sts., Frankford, Phila., Pa, 





ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


A Practical Suggestion — 4] | French Aniline Colors and Dyewood Extracts 
for Christmas Ff | PHILADELPHIA s ee woe oe BOSTON 


yy ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
TEXTILE BOOKS for your textile friends WH (Poterter) 
are always acceptable presents. ‘ Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 


Our Catalog of Textile Books contains 
brief descriptions of books relating to all 
branches of the textile industry. 


—* + ~ * _—-* 
tia Taare? 7 


—-* 
= 5 ~ 
ee ee ee ee 


A Woolford 
Dye Tub is al- 
ways a High 
Class Tub. 


Lined with Monel or constructed 
with All Acid Resisting Rods if 
desired. 


Ask for suggestions regarding the latest 
publications on any particular subject. 


—* 


« 
—=,<,< 


Special attention will be given to orders 
intended for Christmas Gifts. We shall 
be glad to mail books for this purpose di- 
rect to the recipient with your personal 
card and request not to open until 
Christmas. 


—— 
—_— 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 
Factory: Darby, Pa. Mail Address Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 





_—-— + <- * 
Tore re 


The Book Catalog is supplied 


hebataieene. i ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


Send for a copy now. va | We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— 
f Throwster—Printer and Finisher 


Address Book Dept. 9 
BRAGDON, LorD & NAGLE Co. “\ Grier Engineering @rporation | Ajy Conditioning 


334 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. “'\ 750 gs a AVE. (MANUFACTURED WEATHER) 
A NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA Boston | HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING C 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO KANSASCITY | WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLIN 


LOS ANGELES Bulletins upon Request 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


(erman Dye Trade with Java 
(Continued from page 97) 


ported originated in Germany and 
ut 20% in Great Britain. 
‘Imports of artificial indigo dur- 
1926 amounted to 810,108 kilos. 
Germany supplied about 75% of the 
total quantity imported while France 
ut 17%. Holland and Switzer- 
land also shared in this trade. Indigo 
imports during 1925 amounted to 
641,606 kilos. Practically 60% of 
the indigo imports entered Java 
through Semarang. As in the case of 
the aniline dyes, the batik industry of 
Central Java is largely responsible for 
the heavy indigo imports through 
Semarang. 


Business News 





John Hetherington & Sons, 
Ltd., Operating Night Shift 


A cable advising that on account of the 
large number of orders received for tex- 
tile machinery it had been found neces- 
sary for John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., 
textile machinists, Manchester, Eng., to 
put on a night shift, was received by E. 
V. Haigh, managing director of the com- 
pany, just before he left the Boston office 
last week for New York, whence 
he sailed for home Nov. 12 on the S. S. 
Homeric. While Mr. Haigh’s visit to 
the Boston office was brief it is likely to 
linger long in his memory, for he left 
Boston for Montreal by train the even- 
ing of Nov. 3 and with other passengers 
was marooned by the floods in Vermont 
for two days. 


Will Honor Leaders of Electric 


Industry 

The Alabama Power Co., which serves 
a large number of textile mills in the 
Southeast, will dedicate on Monday, Nov. 
21, its latest development on the Coosa 
River, Elmore County, Ala., known as 
“Lock 18 Hydro-electric Development.” 
To commemorate the distinguished ser- 
vices to the electric industry of Reuben 
A. Mitchell, vice-president of the Ala- 
bama Power Co., and Sidney Z. Mitchell, 
president of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co., this development will be named at 
their request Jordan Dam in memory of 
their mother, Elmira Sophia Jordan 
Mitchell. 


Adolph Saurer’s New Office 


Location 
\dolph Saurer, Inc., announce the re- 
moval of their New York offices to 448 
Fourth Ave., near 30th St., from which 
lress all future business will be trans- 
1. The telephone number at the 
address is Ashland 8832. 





Osann Opens Atlanta Office 
\TLANTA, GA.—The Industrial Bureau 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 

innounced that Frederick Osann Co., 
New York city, manufacturers of 
sewing machines and other equipment 
garment manufacturers, have 

ned their southeastern headquarters 

t 231 Healy Building, with J. M. Jones 
nanager. 


The Atlanta office will cover Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Florida and South 
Carolina, and is establishing branches to 
better serve the fast growing garment 
industry of this section. 


Cowles Moves to New Office 

The Cowles Detergent Co., Cleveland, 
O., has moved to larger offices at East 
7\st St. and Euclid Ave. 


Extensive Educational Program 
Open to C. & K. Employes 

Instruction courses for the 1927-1928 
season have been started by the Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., and will continue for 40 weeks. 
They are under the direction of the edu- 
cational committee of the works which 
is composed of Albert A. Gordon, super- 
intendent, as chairman; Thomas L. Nes- 
tor, employment service manager, as sec- 
retary; D. P. Crimmins, Walter J. Flem- 
ing, W. A. Harmon, W. W. Johnston, J. 
H. King, J. F. Molloy, H. L. Nickerson 
and Albert Palmer. John F. Tinsley, 
vice president and general manager of 
the works, states that the courses have 
been established in order to help em- 
ployes to help themselves. 

This season there will be 26 courses 
although any of them may be cancelled 
if sufficient interest is not shown. Any 
other course for which there is sufficient 
demand will be considered by the com- 
mittee. Certificates will be awarded to 
all those satisfactorily completing the 
various courses. The chief requirements 
will be regular attendance and proper 
interest. 

The schedule of classes and their in- 
structors are: Loom construction, E. A. 
Santon; advanced loom construction, N. 
F. Ward and A. A. Gordon; elementary 
weaving and design, J. H. Doyle; me- 
chanical drawing and blue print reading, 
W. E. Lundgren; English for foreign 
born, name of instructor to be an- 
nounced; civics, name of instructor to 
be announced; properties of iron and 
steel, E. D. Clark; molding, W. A. Har- 
mon and C. A. Bailey; machine tool op- 
eration, W. W. Johnston and assistants; 
pattern making, J W. Regan; mathe- 
matics, name of instructor to be an- 
nounced; business law, V. E. Hillman 
and P. F. Flynn; constitutional law, V. 
E. Hillman and P. F. Flynn; electric 
motors, J. C. Dantzler; business corre- 
spondence, Albert Palmer; inspectors’ 
training, H. L. Nickerson; properties of 
wood, J. M. Haley; textile technology, 
J. H. Doyle; elementary mechanical 
engineering, S. N. McCaslin; foreman- 
ship, instructor, E. G. Plowman, indus- 
trial relations advisor of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, Boston. A 
small group of men will be selected 
from this class to take an intensive 
course in advanced foremanship. 


McCallum Hosiery Co., Providence, 
R. I. The Providence mill of this com- 
pany has been sold to Milton Leand, 
Providence real estate operator. Most 
of the machinery will be removed to the 
McCallum plant at Northampton, Mass., 
although some of it will be scrapped. 
It is reported that several employes are 
considering a plan suggested by Charles 
G. Wood, of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, now in Providence, for employes 
to buy the plant, organize an employes’ 
corporation and continue operations in 
the production of hosiery. 










, 
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Would You 


Like To 
Know About 


Double loatitigana Drying? 





Waldron Tower Coaters to insure smooth 
double coating, can be designed to fit into the lay- 
out of most any plant. Towers may be long or 
short, coating heads can be of various types, 
forced air or banked steam coils may be used to 
secure even drying. Where extreme high tem- 
peratures are necessary, gas or oil heating units 
can be supplied. A Waldron Tower Coater to 


exactly meet your requirements. 


Get the facts on Tower Coating as applied to your plant and 
product. Our Engineering Department will answer your 


questions. No Obligation. 


JOHN WALDRON 
CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works—NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


208 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 


30 East 42nd St., 
New York 
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Plant 


Large New Finishing 
Planned for Hartsville, 5S. C. 


HARTSVILLE, S. C.—Plans in 


erection 


are 
ot a 
will 


for the here 


progress 


new $500,000 bleachery, which 
probably be known as the Hartsville 
Bleachery. 

Fred B. Voegeli president of the 


Easton (Pa.) Finishing Co., is to be 
president and general manager of the 
new bleachery. Robert W. Bole, who 
is treasurer of the Easton Finishing 
Co., will be treasurer and _ sales 
manager. 

Negotiations have been under way 
for some time and financing arrange- 
with the people of 
Hartsville have just been successfully 
Messrs. Voegeli and Bole 
Hartsville after careful con- 


of 


ments business 
concluded. 
selected 
sideration sites. 
The 


bleach, 


numerous 


new plant will be equipped to 
dye, mercerize and finish cot- 
ton piece goods, and will be modern in 
every respect, equipped particularly to 
handle the cloths the 
within a fair radius of Hartsville. The 


made in mills 
main building is to be 8oo feet long, 
for continuous production, 
permitting the gray cloth to enter the 


providing 


bleach house at one end of the build- 
ing, going through the various proces 
ses, to be folded and packed in the 
finished state at the other end. There 
will be an upper floor over part of the 
building work. 


for technical 


Chere will be three boilers, approx- 
imating 600 horse power. An architect 
is now working on the plans and spec- 
ifications 


» Worsted Sellers New Ideas 


To 


Control Product from Raw 
Material to Finished Goods 


A new has 
entered the men’s wear piece goods 
manufacturing field through the pur 
Hobbs, Taft & Co., Inc., of 
and Folkard & Lawrence of 
New York of a mill at Lincoln, Me., 
to be known 
Mills. 


Back of this organization is an idea 
developed after about eight months’ 
survey which established the fact that 
there were important opportunities 
for the manufacturer of worsteds 
making style and quality the all-im- 
portant feature and to produce cloths 


worsted organization 


chase by 
Boston 


as the Lincolnsfield 


in styles confined to individual pur- 


chasers, which has been 


most general with British and foreign 


heretofore 


fine worsteds makers who operate in 
the American market. \ 
made of the larger 
and over 
ally 


tour was 


American cities 
retailers 
to 
of 


300 were person- 
their 
customers 
made best 
this investiga- 
tion it was found that a large number 


interviewed determine 
attitude and that 
towards clothing 


quality worsteds 


their 
from 
In 


of retailers are becoming more con- 
vinced that there was a place for a 
mill making quality fabrics and that 
frequent styling was of growing im- 
portance to the future of 


the busi 


ness. 


Impressed with these facts, the 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Mere Man and 


(Reprinted from 


HE clothing industry, as every- 

body knows, is a one. 
Yet here comes B. J. Cahn, chairman 
of the board of B. Kuppenheimer 
& Co., Inc., with the surprising state- 
ment, backed up by United States 
statistics, that the average man is 
buying only three-quarters of a suit 
a year. Mr. Cahn, chairman of 
the Apparel Industries Committee, re- 
spectfully submits to the clothing 
manufacturers and dealers that some- 
thing ought to be done to increase the 
outlet for clothing. 


sizable 


as 


He is right. 
done. 


Something should be 


The institutional advertising cam- 
paign now being talked of in the 
clothing industry ought to accomplish 
a great deal in the way of awaken- 
ing and creating clothes conscious- 
ness and in giving men a better idea 
of the importance of good appear- 
ance. With this background, manu- 
facturers and dealers may be inspired 
to do more intelligent and forceful 
individual selling—with the probable 
result that the average man can be 
induced to buy at least one suit 
clothes a year. 

If this fractional 
attained—and 
why 


of 
increase be 
manufacturers no 
it cannot—the clothing 
industry will prosper as never before. 
Here plainly is a business that has 
been content with too little and that 


can 
see 
reason 


His + of a Suit 
“Printer’s Ink’’) 


has risen only partially to its oppor- 
tunities. 

But where, for that matter, is there 
any other business about which the 
same thing cannot be said truthfully? 
Where is there a business, manufac- 
turing, wholesale or retail, that 
squeezes its selling opportunities ab- 
solutely dry? Some come nearer this 
than others. But none sells all that 
it could sell if it would. All leave 
undone important things that could 
just as well be done. 

One of the basic troubles with most 
businesses, as we see it, is that they 
do not sufficient importance 
upon developing the unit sale. They 
strike for the spectacular, the sensa- 
tional and the big. This is well 
enough. But, sad to relate, the job 
is seldom or never entirely com- 
pleted. No matter how much is done, 
a little more can be done. And, it is 
in this “just a little more” with no 
increase in investment or overhead, 
that the real pure cream net profit 
lies. 

We strongly favor merchandising 
that is done on as big a scale as the 
business may warrant. We applaud 
and indorse the courage and daring 
of the advertiser who bases his per- 
centage of advertising outlay on what 
he expects it will accomplish for him. 
But inching along, so to speak, and 
getting the fractional increase (that 
may just as well be had) is what 
makes such efforts truly profitable. 


place 


LN 


organizers of the Lincolnsfield Mills 
were convinced that the most efficient 
method of producing and distributing 
their cloth was by means of an organ- 
ization which would control the prod- 
uct, right through from the raw wool 
to the finished including the 
converting into tops, yarns and cloth, 
and the distribution thereof through- 
out one complete unit. 

In the past, it is stated that one of 
the reasons for the of fine 
Huddersfield English worsteds has 
been in the selection and blending of 


state 


success 


the raw wool fibers, and this experi- 
ence is contributed to the new Ameri- 
can worsted firm through the serv- 
ices of Hobbs, Taft & Co., an old 
established firm of wool dealers and 
top makers, which was founded in 
1870 by Warren D. Hobbs, the father 
of Conrad Hobbs, its present presi- 
dent, and who will head the newly 
formed Lincolnsfield Mills. Hobbs, 
Taft & Co., were among the first wool 
dealers to establish direct relations 
with the Australian wool market. 

It is intended that all Lincolns- 
field worsteds will be produced from 
virgin wool, choice wool clips being 
selected from various parts of the 
world, where Hobbs, Taft & Co. 
have direct connections. 

Folkard & Lawrence, who have be- 
come part owners, will contribute 
their services as a direct selling office 
of the mill. They have for many 
years acted as_ representatives in 


America of some of the most impor- 
tant British woolen and worsted piece 
goods manufacturers. A few months 
ago their organization was augmented 
by the taking in of James G. Thor- 
burn as a partner, who previously 
acted as United States manager for 
Lowe, Donald & Co. of Peebles, 
Scotland. Mr. Thorburn’s early 
training was obtained in the British 
cloth markets. He will direct the 
styling of Lincolnsfield worsteds. A 
further addition recently made to the 
staff of Folkard & Lawrence is Louis 
Martin, for many years associated 
with the selling of worsted goods. 

The technical processes of dyeing, 
weaving and finishing will be under 
the direction of J. C. Cowen, for- 
merly of the Prudential Worsted Co. 
of Philadelphia. The plant of the 
Lincolnsfield Mills located at Lincoln, 
Me., was erected in 1922, the build- 
ings being of concrete and brick mill 
construction, all machinery being of 
the newest design. It includes a 
weave shed of 48 looms, dye house 
and complete London © shrinking 
equipment. 

The and directors of the 
Lincolnsfield Mills, Inc., are as fol- 
lows: Hobbs, _ president ; 
John G. Wright, vice-president; Al- 
bert L. Lincoln, treasurer; Blake L. 
Lawrence, director; Graham __ T. 
Winslow, director, and G. 
Crocker, clerk. 


officers 


Conrad 


Glover 
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Useful Catalogs 


Electric Tools for drilling, grin 
and buffing are listed in Catalog 
recently mailed by the Hisey-Wol} 
chine Co., Cincinnati, O. Floor 
bench grinders and buffers, combin 
grinders and buffers, hand drills, | 
and post drilling stands, radial drills 
drill stands, tool post grinders, 
plate grinders, and portable grinders 
buffers are all described and illustrat 

a a 


Electrical Equipment made hy 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
described in a number of publications 
received from them. Advance sheet 
94 is concerned with safety hand la: 
and sheets No. 95 and No. 96 with fix 
hanger condulets. Catalog 2100 cd: 
with the new obround condulet, stres 
particularly the ease with which 
ductors may be pulled. sulletin 21 
lists flexible fixture hangers. 

e + * 


Drinking Fountains are made by 
Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O., 
this concern has recently mailed a series 
leaflets entitled, “Additions to Ameri 
Notable Structures.” There are el 
buildings described in the series, and 
leaflet is given the reason \w 
Halsey Taylor fountains were chosen 
the building under discussion. 

+ eo 


each 


Softened Water is the subject o1 
new bulletin recently sent out by 
Paige & Jones Chemical Co., Inc., Ham- 
mond, Ind. Very interesting discussions 
of the hard elements in water, the zeolit 
and lime-soda methods for softening 
water, and outstanding examples ot 
industries adversely affected by hard 
water are included. The upflow system 
of zeolite softening, upflow 
equipment, lime-soda softening equipment 
and sand filters are described. 

co 


softening 


Laundry Machines are described and 
illustrated in a catalog recently sent out 
by Armand May, Inc., Chicago, Ill 
Ironers, a blanket washer, both belt- and 
motor-driven extractors, and two types 
of washing machines are listed. 


Classes in Fabric Analysis 

Commencing on Monday, Nov. 21, 
and Wednesday, Nov. 23, and every 
Monday and Wednesday following, a 
course of lectures and instructions will 
be given on Fabric Analysis at the 
Textile Evening Trade School, 124 
W. 30th street, New York. The fab- 
rics under review will comprise most 
of cotton and_ cotton-rayon 
cloths sold in the New York market. 
The hours of study will be from 7 
p.m. to 9 p. m. 

As rayon enters largely into the 
manufacture of many cotton and 
worsted goods, special attention will 
be given this branch of the subject 

The whole course is drafted ior 
those people engaged in the textile 
industry of New York who feel they 
would like to know more about 
goods they handle and thus be able 
to talk intelligently about them, and 
yet who do not want to spend the 
time required for a through study 
of all the manufacturing processes 

The instructor is John Hodgso1 
present with Amory, Browne & ' 
New York. 
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Draper Succeeds Swift 
(Continued from page 34) 


n markets in competition with 
\;nerican products.” 
Secretary Cliff's Address 


n his annual address, Secretary 
\\:lliam H. Cliff attacked the claim 


that Europe can pay her war obliga- 
tions and private loans only if allowed 


‘xport goods freely to this country. 

s statement was in part as follows: 

We are now on the eve of a presi- 
dential campaign. The ranks of free 

lers have been reinforced by the 
so-called international banking group 
which has loaned. billions abroad. 
heir familiar cry is that Europe 
neither can pay her war obligations 

private loans nor buy from us 
unless she can dump on our shores, 
by lowering of the tariff vast quanti- 
ties of her products. It is con- 
overlooked that Europe 
sells in the great markets of other 
continents and there — establishes 
credits that can readily be transferred 
to the United States. 

“During the coming months much 
will be heard along these lines in 
political harangue. We _ should re- 
member that these billions loaned 
abroad merely represent surplus 
American income, which was made 
possible by the sagacious protective 
policy. The opening of our markets, 
by the abandonment of protection, to 
destructive foreign competition would 
destroy American prosperity. We 
know by former experience that our 
mills and factories would close, our 
crops would rot in the fields and 
American purchasing power would be 
so reduced that we could buy neither 
\merican products nor the foreign 
goods imported to supplant them. 

“It behooves us to be on the alert. 
Affluence is apt to make us calloused 
and complacency puts us off our 
guard. Now is the time for the en- 
deavor that means success. It may 
be well to go somewhat farther than 
John C. Calhoun’s famous words, 
Patriotism and Protection are re- 
ciprocal,’ and make prosperity sy- 
nonymous with both.” 


veniently 


Second Arkansas Textile Tour 
Has Started 


CAMDEN, ARK.—The second annual 
textile tour of southeastern States 
started from here Nov. 11, in charge 
of Luther Ellis, secretary of the Cam- 
len Chamber of Commerce, with about 
© people on board. 

The train of five cars left for Pine 
Bluff, where the first stop was made, 
and then on to Memphis, where the 
excursionists spent the first night. 
Members of the party picked up en 
route brought the total to approxi- 

tely roo. The travelers spent Sat- 
urday at Memphis and Muscle Shoals 
an‘| reached Asheville, N. C., Sunday. 


( 


cn 


[he party is due to arrive home 
N 19. 

Baker Underwear Co., Hazelton, 
P This concern, manufacturers of 
co''on underwear, sweaters and bathing- 


is running actively on orders and 
reported they are contemplating the 
ervction of an addition to their plant. 


it 


TEXTILE 


Obituary 








Van Court Carwithen 


Van Court Carwithen, one of the 
most widely known factors in the cotton 
yarn trade, died at his home in Phila- 
delphia on Sunday, Nov. 13. Mr. Car- 
withen had been ill only a short time, 
so that the announcement of his death 
came as a great shock to the trade. He 
had been ill with the grippe, and returned 
to the office too soon, and suffered a re- 
lapse, which resulted in his death. 

Mr. Carwithen was forty-five years 
old. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1907, he be- 
came associated with the old cotton yarn 
house of Edward S. Hyde & Co., now 
Hyde, Rakestraw & Co., where he 
learned the business, and became a suc- 


cessful salesman of cotton yarn. In 


The Phillips Studio 


Van Court Carwithen 


1910 he made arrangements with the 
Swift Spinning Mills, of Columbus, Ga., 
to sell their knitting yarns direct to the 
trade, as their sole representative. He 
was thus one of the pioneers in the 
direct selling development in the indus- 
try. Through his energy and salesman- 
ship, he met with great success, and he 
was regarded as one of the outstanding 
and most promising factors in the in- 
dustry. He also was the sole represen- 
tative of the Muscogee Mfg. Co., of 
Columbus, Ga., and for a number of 
years, the sole representative of the 
Bradley Mfg. Co., also of Columbus, Ga., 
but recently confined his activities on 
the latter account, to Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania. He also was the Phila- 
delphia sales agent for the Fitchburg 
Yarn Co. for the sale of their “Sase” 
yarns, in which he was very much in- 
terested. 


through his wide- 
spread activities, came in contact with 
the leading manufacturers throughout 
the country, with whom he formed a 
close friendship and by whom he was 
highly regarded. He was one of the 
most widely known members of the in- 
dustry. As one of the pioneers of the 
direct sales efforts on the part of cot- 
ton spinners he was naturally an out- 


Mr. Carwithen, 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 








Shipping by Motor Truck — 


Let our fleet of sturdy, well-equipped trucks haul your yarns, 
fabrics, — whatever you handle A good number of southern 
New wn mills have learned already what real trucking service 
really is .... Three offices. 


Hemingway Bros. Transportation Co. 


17-25 Swift St., New Bedford, Mass. 
Telephone 3638 
PROVIDENCE 


151 So. Water St. 
Tel. Gaspee 4522 


BOSTON 


Central Wharf, No. Side 
Tel. Richmond 4200-Hubbard 1/24 


Mills Wanted, For Sale or Lease | 
MILL PROPERTIES 


What are you interested in— what have you got? 
Our Mill Property Department has won an enviable 
name among textile men for its resultful work. 


Briefly, the Mill Property Department lists and acts 
as broker for the sale of complete textile plants in 
any part of the country, or for vacant plants suitable 
for textile mill purposes. 


Write 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
Mill Property Department 


334 Fourth Ave. New York 


OVERSEER WEAVING OR ASST 
WLN. OR WST. MILL. Position wanted by man 
50 yrs. of age, American. married Worked on 
plaid backs, overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, suit- 
ings, shirtings, etc. Familiar with all classes woolen 
machinery. First class references 

O. B. 239. Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers who are in need of super- —————_ fe See a ere 
intendents or overseers for any department OVERSEER CUTTING UNDERWEAR Position 
cea on . age sric a 
ef mill work may learn of suitable mem Worked on ladies’ ail chillven’s cotta wont ik 
apon application by mail or telephone to and rayon underwear, men’s balbriggan wool and 
Cc. T. DONLEVY. care Textile World, 65 wst. bathing suits and sport coats 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. all mr cutting and facing machines 
mendations 
cohen z - _ 0. B. 260, Textile World, 
OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING. Position wanted 7 a 
by man 50 yrs. of age, French, married 
SS = ao erode. =< with all ee on rood wear a cotton worsteds, 
: ’ b ‘ piece dyes. 100d recommendations 
___ 0. B. 108, Textile World, Boston Mass. ___O. B. 262, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

WORSTED YARN SUPERINTENDENT — BOSS OVERSEER WEAVING IN WLN. OR WST. MILL. 
MACHINIST OR MECHANICAL SUPERINTEND- Position wanted by man 55 yrs. of age, American, 
ENT. Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, ™arried. Worked on all kinds of woolens and 
British-American, married. Worked on all kinds of Worsteds. Familiar with Knowles looms. A No. 
worsted yarns. Familiar with all makes worsted ecommendations. 7 
machinery from the sorting board to the loom. ___0. B. 319, Textile World, Boston, Mass. _ 


Ams, * seta deere World, Besten, Mase. SUPT. OR OVERSEER COTTON CARDING 


SUPT. IN 


Situations Wanted 





Familiar with 
Good recom- 





Boston, Mass. 


DESIGNER IN WLN. OR WST. MILL. Position 


Worke . 
irked wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, English, married. 

















____ Ct Ttt:~C*«*@POSittitom’ Wanted Dy man 50 yrs. of age, American, 
married Worked on carded and combed sheetings. 
COTTON PIECE GOODS DYER— ASSISTANT Familiar with all makes cotton machinery. First 
DYER. Position wanted by man 33 yrs. of age, Class references. 
American, married. Worked on all kinds of cotton O. B. 361, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
goods. Familiar with continuous dyeing machines, ~~ RES gg FS saa gee 
jigs, padders, mapping machines, ete. Good ER FINISHING — SUPT. DYEING & 





SE 
FINISHING WLN. OR  WST. 
wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, American, married. 
Worked on _ worsted and woolen men’s wear. 


Familiar with all makes machinery. Good references. 
BOSS DYER ON ALL SILK PIECE GOODS OR O. B. 522, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SILK & COTTON MIXED GOODS—ASSISTANT —— ——— 
DYER Position wanted by man 49 yrs. of age, SUPT. orn OVERSEER COTTON CARDING & 
German-American, married. Worked on silk, silk and SPINNING Position wanted by man 45 yrs. of 
cotton, cotton and rayon piece goods, art. silk, etc. American, widower. Worked on 4's to 80's 
Familiar with Morrison, Van Vlandaren piece dyeing th low grades and long staple. Familiar with all 
machines, also jigs. Good recommendations makes machinery. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 219, Textile World, Boston, Mass O. B. 553, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


references. 
O. B. 207, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


MILL. Position 
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Copy for these pages, Nov. 26 issue, must be received Tuesday, 
Nov. 22. Forms close a day earlier due to Thanksgiving Day. 


| Position Wanted | 


Position Wanted 


WOOLEN MILL EXECUTIVE 


Thoroughly trained and experienced—Available January |, 


1928. 


University graduate in Chemistry—Textile School. 


Age 44. 


In charge of woolen mill 19 years, first as Superintendent— 


later General Manager. 


Has planned and developed many lines for market and sold 


a substantial part of mill's production. 


Costs. 
When can we talk it over? 


Knows Manufacturing 


Perhaps a larger measure of suc- 


cess will result for both of us. 


Address Adv. 688, Textile 


Wanted 


by experienced full 
now employed 
man with privilege 
in the business 
temporarily 


Adarets Adv. 659, 
34 Fourth Ave., 


fashioned hosiery knitter 
chance as a fixer and fore 
of investing about $5,090 
Willing to overate a machine 


Textile World, 
New York 


SITUATION WANTED 


first hosiery 
open after January Ist 
oughly experienced on all silk, 
fibre, and cotton hosiery 
Address Adv. 705, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Services of a 
will be 


class 


Business Opportunities 


Cotton Yarn Account 


Wanted 


Energetic and experienced sales- 
man for direct representa- 
tion for two or three carded cot- 
ton yarn spinning mills, making 
8s to 30s for the plush and car- 
pet trade primarily, in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. 


open 


Address Adv. 715, 
828 Drexel Bldg 


Textile World, 
. Phila., Pa. 


WANTED 


KNITTING YARNS 


INTERESTED IN QUANTITY 


Address Adv. 571, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


TEXTILE ENGINEERS 


and 


MACHINERY BROKERS 


Royal Loom Exchange—625 Main Ave. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


FOR grade 45 and 48 


dyer 
Thor 
three 


gauge 


World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


FIXER 


G or H 
Steady Dial Loopers, 

12 years experience. 

Address Adv. 702, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


On Standard F- 
or Wright 


position 


Textile World, 
New York 


SS 


Susiness Opportunities 


SURPLUS YARNS 


We purchase yarns of all kinds. 
Large and small lots. Send samples, 
state price and quantity. 


FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


Selling Agents who know the Trade, wish 
connection with Spinner of 
French spun yarns for full representa- 


to secure 


tion, or for New England territory. 
Address Adv. 645, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Mill 


grey. 


Address Adv. 683, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Make out a list now 
of the idle Machinery 
or Supplies which you 
cannot use. Send it 
to the Textile Clearing 
House department of 
Textile World. We 
will tell you how 
much space to take 
and the cost of the 


Brinton Ribbers 
seeks 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO., \ 
Morrisville, Pa. 


has 
part of its production of 42 gauge 


Hosiery for sale, finished or in the 


standing figure because of his successful 
merchandising of the yarns under his 
control. The funeral services which 
were held Wednesday Nov. 16 were 
largely attended by prominent manufac- 
turers as well as those identified with 
the cotton yarn industry. Mr. Carwithen 
is survived by his mother, his widow 
and two daughters. 


Raymond A. Rice 

Raymond A. Rice, manager of the 
Southbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., 
died at his home in that town on Nov. 
13, following an illness of several 
months. He was 47 years old, a native 
of West Pittson, Pa., and the son of 
Charles L. Rice, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
the late Ellen (Booth) Rice. He learned 
the business in the plant of the com- 
pany then operated by the Southbridge 
Printing Co., later going to Cincinnati, 
where he engaged in the paper manu- 
facturing business and was. married 
there. Returning to Southbridge 18 
years ago he became treasurer and man- 
ager of the company, remaining with 
as manager until his death. When the 
property was purchased by Golding 
Bros., Inc., New York, several years 
ago, Bernard Golding succeeded him as 
treasurer. Mr. Rice had been prominent 
in the affairs of the town, having been 
chairman of the board of selectmen and 
a member of the town finance board 
from the time it was organized. He was 
one of the prime movers in organizing 
the Southbridge Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He was a mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity and vari- 
ous other organizations. Mr. Rice 
leaves a widow and two children. A 
brother, Charles A. Rice, now of Plain- 
field, N. J., was a former president of 
the Southbridge Printing Co., and a 
former general manager of the New 
Bedford & Agawam Finishing Co., East 
Wareham, Mass., where another brother, 
Kenneth L. Rice, is now superintendent. 


John R. Gonser 
John R. Gonser, prominent in 
ing and manufacturing circles in 
town, Pa., died suddenly 
home in that town. 


Mr. 


bank- 
Kutz- 
Saturday at his 
He was 87 years old. 
Gonser was president of the Kutz- 
town National Bank, Deisher Knitting 
Mills, Saucony Shoe Mfg. Co. and the 
Keystone Shoe Mfg. Co. and a director 
of the Farmers National Bank, Reading. 
He was an active member of the Kutz- 
town Chamber of Commerce and Grace 
U. E. Church. Thirty years ago he 
served a three-year term as chief burgess 
of his borough. 


James Ireland 

James Ireland, retired glove manu- 
facturer and one of the pioneers of the 
industry, died last week in the Glovers- 
ville City Hospital after a brief illness. 
He was born in Scotland and was 77 
years old. He embarked in the manufac- 
ture of gloves in 1876 at Johnstown, N. 
Y., with two brothers under a partner- 
ship known as Ireland Brothers. He re- 
tired in 1896 disposing of his holdings to 
his brother, David, who still conducts the 
business under the original name. He is 
survived by a daughter and a son. 


Rufus S. Woodward 
Rufus S. Woodward, for the last five 


November 19, 19 


among the mill men in that section 
at his home in that city on Nov. 9. 
68 years. He was a native of Wor 
and had lived there all his life 
leaves a widow, three daughters 
son. 


A. W. Greer 
A. W. Greer, overseer of sever 

partments in the Highland Mills, ( 

Ga., and well known in the State i: 
ternal circles, died at his home in | 
last week. Mr. Greer was promin 
church activities, being for the la 
years superintendent of the First 

tist Church in Griffin. He was a 

ber of the Masons, Odd Fellows, Kk: 
of Pythias, Royal Arch Masons, 
Men and Junior Order of American 
chanics. His widow, one daughter 
seven sons survive him. 


Elmer Ellsworth Peirce 

Elmer Ellsworth Peirce, for 30 
foreman of the pattern departme: 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom \\ 
Worcester, Mass., died at his hon 
West Boylston, Mass., on Nov. 
his sixty-sixth year. He was a nitive 
of the town and had lived there since 
hes retirement from business. He was a 
member of the Masonic fraternity. He 
leaves a widow. 


Daniel Gee 

Daniel Gee, former superintendent 
the bleaching department of the Grey 
lock Mills, Williamstown, Mass., died 
his home in Blackinton, Mass., on 
13, aged 79 years. He was a nativ: 
England, coming to this country 35 
ago and had lived in Blackinton for 
last 16 years. He leaves a widow 


E. Perry Lewis 

E. Perry Lewis, known all over the 
South, as the originator and developer 
of the Lewis long staple cotton, for cul- 
tivation on upland, died at his home near 
Gastonia, N. C., Friday of last week fol- 
lowing a short illness. Mr. Lewis is 
survived by his widow, seven sons and 
one daughter. 


No Bids at Lancashire Auction 
of Cotton Mill 
MANCHESTER, 
tendance of 


Enc.—A large at- 
cotton manufacturers 
from all over Lancashire were present 
in Manchester on Nov. 1 when the 
Brookhouse Mills, Blackburn, com- 
prising 78,500 mule spindles and 
1,325 looms, the property of W. H. 
Hornby & Co., Ltd., were offered for 
sale. The firm is one of the oldest in 
Lancashire and its history goes back 
a hundred years into the story of the 
Lancashire cotton trade. 

“Hornby’s shirtings” are known the 
world over, but particularly in India 
and China. The auctioneer asked for 
bids but no one spoke. There was 
also no response to his suggestion 
that the bidding might start at £25,000 
and after a little time the property 
was withdrawn 


Vogue Hosiery Co., Waupun, Wis 
The first new machine for this plant ar- 
rived last week and was installed, thereby 





chiffon osier t picoed 
pointex to 


replacing some of the damage in ae 
in the fire of a few weeks ago. -\rthu 
Hanisch, president of the company, vated 
that the plant is in operation again ané 
will soon swing into regular production. 
The new machine will produce a1 
novel type of hose. 


edge, lace and 
purchaser 

pportunity for the 

production, 


advertisement. 


Textile World 


years associated with Brewer & Co., Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., in its industrial chem- 
icals department and previously for many 
years connected with the J. Russel 
Marble Co., now the Marble-Nye Co., 
that city, and widely known 


A wo 
to take 
gray 

In answering this ad 
desired and approximate 
week 


right 


party 
finish or 


in the 


please specify 
amount of 


styles 
dozens pr. 


Address Ady. 695 


, Textile World 
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